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TENTH ANNTTAL HEETINO 

OF THE 



Ponncrtr Anmloui A*aoclatl«> for Stadr and PrenullaB of Intaal UortBlltr> 

The Tenth Annual Ifeeting of the Asgociation, and the first under 
its new name — American Child Hygiene Association — took place at 
Asheville, N. C, November 11-13, 1919, under the presidency of Dr. 
S. Josephine Baker, The meeting was held concurrently with that of 
the Southern Medical Association. The progi-am was arranged by 
the following committeee: — 

Prenatal and Maternal Core. 

Infant Care. 

Prc-achool Age. 

School Age and Adolescence. 

Nursing and Social Work. 

Rural Problems. 

The annual meeting of the Executive Committee and of the Directoia 
took place on Monday, Novemher 10. Other meetings were held 
November 11 and November 12, at the call of the President. The 
meeting for organijation of the incoming Executive Committee took 
place Wednesday evening, Kovemher 12. 

Registiation and Headqnarten 
Through the courtesy of the Southern Medical Association joint 
headquarters for registration and information were provided in the 
main building of the Asheville Young ilen's Christian Association, 
The general sessions and the business meetings took place at the 
Methodist Church. 



The sessions took place aa follows : 



tlonday, November 10: 

ScHinn nn Pcdiatrkfi of the Southern Medical Association. Participation hf 
invitation. 

Tuesday, November 11 r 

9:30 4. II. OpeninR senaion: AddresB by the President, Dr. S, .losephine 
Balcer. Direetor. Bureau ot Child Hygiene, Department of 
Health, New York City. 
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lOiSa A. u, Prenatftl and Maternal Care. Clialnnan, t>r. Jamea Lincoln 
Huntington, Boston; Vice-chairman, Dr. Alice Weld Tallant, 
Philadelphia. 
8:30 P. H. Infant Care. Chairman, Dr. Alan Brown, Toronto. 
8:00 P. u. Joint General Seeeion with the Southern Medical Aasociation. 

Wednesdaj, November 12: 

S:30 A. II. Biuinera meeting. Dr. Philip Van Ingen presiding. 

Beport of Committes on Amendment of the Constitution and 

By-Lawi, Dr. Van Ingeo, Chainnao. 
Reports of Affiliated Societies . 
10:30 A. If. Nursing and Social Work. Chairman, Miss Estelle L. Wheeler, 
R. N., Brookline, Mass. 
2:30 P. U. Pre-Bchool Age. Chairman, Dr. Fritz B. Talbot, Boeton. 

Thursday, November 13: 

B:30 A. II. Business meeting, Dr. Baker presiding. 
Beport of Nominating Committee. 
Reports of affiliated societies (continued). 
10;30 A. M. School Age and Adolescence. Oiairman, Dr. Taliaferro Clark, 
Assistant Surgeon -General, United States P. H. Service, 
Washington. 
2i00 P. H. Rural Problems. Joint session with Soutlicm Medical Association. 
Chairman, Dr. W. S. Rankin, Raleigh. 

Committeea 
On motion duly seconded and carried the following committees were 
appointed by the Chair; 

SovUna tiont : 

Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, Boston, Chairman. 

Dr. Richard A. Bolt, Oakland, Cal. 

Dr. Alan Brown, Toronto. 

Dr. W. S. Rankin, Raleigh. 

Dr. Herman Schwari, New York, 

Dr. Joseph S. Wall, Washington. 

Retolutiont: 

Miss Minnie H. Ahrens, Chicago. Chairman. 
Dr. Howard Childs Carpenter, Philadelphia. 
Dr. Merrill E. Champion, Boston. 

Bwitn and Publication of Tramaciirma : 

Mrs. William Lowell Putnam, Boston, Chairman. 
Dr. John S. Fulton, Baltimore. 

ElecUoB of Directors 
The following Directors whose terms had expired were elected for 
a term of five years : 

Dr. B. Josephine Baker, New York. Dr. Caroline Hedger, Chicago. 

Mr. George R. Bedinger, New York. Dr. Wm. Palmer Lucas. San Francisco. 

Dr. Chaa. V. Chapin, Providence. Dr. Helen MacMiirchy, Toronto. 

Dr. A. B. Bmmons, 2d. Boston. Dr. Borden S. Veeder, St. Louis. 

Misa M. F. Etchberger, Baltimore. Dc Wm. H. Welch, Baltimore. 

U 
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The following new directors were elected for a term of five years : 

Dr. Fred. L. Adair, MinoeapoMs. Dr. Charles A. Fife, Pliiiadelphia. 

Dr. W. W. Chipmui, Montreal. Dr. Jamee B. Garber, Birmingliaiii. 

Dr. Oscar Dowliog, New Orieana. Dr. Wm. A. Mulherin, Augusta, Ga. 

Dr. Frits B. Talbot, Boston. 

The following were elected for the terms indicated : 
Four years.' Dr. Heber C. Jamieson, Edmondton, Canada. 
Two i/eart: Dr. Alice Weld Tallant, Philadelphia. 

Offlcets for 1919-19M 

Dr. Philip Van Ingen, New York City, PreBident-elect waa declared 
President for 1919-1920. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors Wednesday night, 
November 12, the following officers and Executive Committee were 
elected : 

■President-elect 1921, ProfesBor C. E. A. Winslow, New Haven. 
First Vioe-Preeident, Dr. W. W. Chipman, Montreal. 
Nccond Vice-President, Dr. Howard Childs Carpenter, Philadelphia. 
Secretary, Dr. Henry F. Ilelmholz, Rvanston, 111. 
Treasurer, Mr. Austin McLanahan, Baltimore. 
Executive Secretary, Miss Gertrude B. Knipp, Baltimore. 

EsecuUre Committee 

Dr. J. H. M. Knox, Jr., Baltimore 
Dr. William PalmirT Lucas, San Fran- 

The Secretary Mr«. William Lowell Putnam, Boston 

Mias Minnie H. Ahrens, Chicago Dr. H. K. L. Shaw, Albanv 

Dr. S. McC. Hamill, Philadelphia Dr. Alice Weld Tallant, Philadelphia 

Extension Plana 

Announcement o£ plans for the extension of the work of the Associ- 
ation to include field work and related activities, was made by Dr. Baker 
in her presidential address (see page 27), The appropriation of $20,000 
by the American Ited Cross toward the extension work, with tha under- 
standing that the Association raise an equal amount for the same pur- 
pose, in addition to the $10,000 of the former budget, thereby increas- 
ing its working budget to $50,000, was also reported. Two other gifts 
of $1,000 each, toward the extension work were reported during the 
meeting. 

The plans for the extension work calling for the preparation and 
carrying out of a working program covering an indefinite period, the 
necessity for the enlargement of the Executive Committee to insure 

■ Owinc toSthafpranira of other duliis Profrawr Window found it imrofwibic to kit*, ind Dr. R. L. 
K. Bhsw was alacted IPteddFat-Elnt for lesi, it a (ptcUl miatini of tlia Soaid cl Dtrtclora held in 
FUIidalptiia'Jsaaaiy 17. I»30. 

1« 
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the continurd services of some of its members for several years, wbs 
brought to the attention of the meeting by Dr. Van Ingen. To meet 
this requirement the following amendment to the By-Laws was pro- 
posed: — 

Article V, Section I. The Board of Directora shall appoint an Executive Com- 
mittee consisting of ten ot ita members ot whom the Preaident, Preaident'elect and 
Secretary en-oflicio, and the retiring President shall be members. 

In addition to the above ten membere of the Executive Committee, there shall 
1^ one member at large, to represent especially the members and affiliated organiza- 
tions of the Parillc Coaet snd Far West. This member and the two V ice- Preai dents 
shall be notified of all meetings of the Executive Committee, and if present, shall 
each have a vote on all subject^.* 

Resolutions 
The following resolutions were reported favorably by the Committee 
and were unanimously adopted by the Association : — 

Resolved: That the Ameriean Child Hygiene Association ask the American 
Gynecological Society to appoint a committee to confer with it and advise in the 
elaboration and development of a Maternal and Child Welfare Program for the 
U. 8. A. 

Whereat: The Tenth Annual Meeting has been one of marked aucceaa. and 
whereas much of this has been dtic to the friendly hospitality of the Southern 
Medical Association, therefore be it 

Jtesolverl: That the thanka of the Association are hereby expressed to the 
Southern Medical Association, its officers and ita local committees, for their cordial 
invitation to meet with them and for the true Southern hospitality and co-operation 
which have characterized all of the arrangements for the meeting and which have 
established strong tica of friendship between the two organ iiat ions. 

The thanks of the Aaaociation are also due and are hereby extended to the 
officera and directors of the Ashevjtle Y. it. C. A, for the courteaies extended and for 
the use of space for registration headquartera. 

The Association also wishes to place on record its indebtedness to the chairmen 
of committees and to the speakers who have contributed so largely to the success 
of the meeting. 

The incoming President, Ilr. Philip Van Ingen was introduced to 
the Association at the general session on Wednesday morning, 
November 13. 

Twenty-seven states, the District of Columbia and Canada were 
represented at the meeting. Announcement was made at the closing 
session that the Eleventh Annual Meeting of the Association would 
be held in the Fall of 1920, in St. Louis. 

•Aaopted at the aoeclal meetlns of the Directors. Philadelphia, JiDuarr IT, 1020. 
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PKESIDENTUL ADDKESS • 

TO THE 

AHEEIOAN CHILD HTGIENE ASSOCIATION 
S. JOSEPHINE BAKER, H. D., D. P. H, 

Director, Barcan Child Hysicne, Department of Hesltli, Hew Yorli Cit7 
In welcoming the members of ttie American Child Hygieuo Aasoci- 
ation to their Tenth Annual Meeting, I have a double pleasure, lirat, in 
offering the hearty congratulationa to which you are all entitled on the 
completion of ten years of pioneer and unsuipassed service to the babies 
of the nation and, second, in calling your attention to the forward- 
looking task we are enteiing upon in our proposed service to children 
of all ages. 

On Januar\' 18, 1919, the American Association for Study and Pre- 
vention of Infant ilorfality rpcognized that it had paved the way for 
future achievement in a wider ticld and also that the time had come 
when it was neeeasarj' that there should be some method of focusing and 
utilizing the public im]>etus given the child welfare movement during 
the war. It therefore was decided that the name of the organization 
should he changed to " The Amoricun Child Hvgienc Assotriiition." 
This question was voted upon by the organization and the change 
approved. 

It would seem that this is a reasonable time for us to look back and 
make a quick survey of the part this Association has played in the 
rapidly extending movement for the health and welfare of children. It 
is not too much to claim that we, as an organization, were the pioneers 
in this country in this particular field. Ten years ago organized child 
welfare work in the United States was practically unknown, At that 
time only one bureau of child hygiene had been instituted in this 
country — that in New York City. Today, thirty states have bureaus 
of child hygiene and practically every city and to%vn of importance h^s 
some kind of organized child welfare work. The efforts of this Asso- 
ciation to study and promote those types of public and private activities 
which result in the lowering of the infant death rate have made thoir 
imprint on the times. The fundamental principles of this Association 
recognized the right of the infant to the protection of society. During 
the past ten years, at our annual meetings, the subject of infant mortal- 

* PtBMlited at tbe openlnR uibIoo. 
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ity in its various phases, with all its related factors, has been studied 
and discuased and we have seen the deatb rate of infants show a rapid 
and steady decline throughout the United States during this period. It 
is evident, however, that instead of our work having been finished 
because of the recognition of the importance of 2>revention of infant 
mortality, we have only begun to enter upon that larger field which 
concerns the protection of child health of all ages. 

The war, with. its horror and destruction of life is over. At the 
present time we are passing through a period of great unrest, and 
destruction and destructive tendencies are more apparent than construc- 
tion or constructive ideas. We are all aware, however, that one of the 
great lessons of the war was the realization of the importance of the 
preservation and conservation of human life, particularly at its begin- 
ning. In Europe, notably in England, they are celebrating what is 
practically a renaissance of the child. England even in the midst of 
the war, found it possible to put into effect a nation-wide plan for 
maternity and infant welfare which represents the most advanced 
action that baa been taken by any nation. In France, where the birth 
rate had boon decreasing and where for many years the number of deaths 
had been in excess of the births, the child has assumed an importance 
as a national asset that has hitherto been unkno^vn. Jleasures for the 
protection of mothers and children are of the first and moat vital 
importance in Erance today. 

Dr. Rene Sand has reported that, in Belgium, before the war there 
were only sixty babies' clinics and there are now more than seven 
hundred. He also states that in 1914 only two cities in Belgium had 
dinners for mothers, and there are now six hundred municipalities 
which have followed this examrple. 

At the International Confeienee on Child Welfare, held in Wash- 
ington in May, 1919, representatives from all the allied nations were 
present. The reports of child welfare work accomplished or in pros- 
pect are convincing evidence that the world is considering the mental 
and physical health of the child a question of immediate and pressing 
importance. 

In the United States we are awakening to our opportunity. To a 
very large extent it depends ui)on ua whether or not our vision shall 
become a reality. Child life, depending as it doe.' upon the factors of 
heredity and their modification by environment, is a fertile field for 
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constructive effort. During the period from birth to adolescence, the 
importance o£ environment is paramount. It is well kuown that chil- 
dren are sensitive to their Burroundings in Inverse proportion to their 
age. A baby will show almost immediate reaction to its environment, 
whether for good or ill, while young children will react iu only slightly 
less degree. We may not be able to wholly alter or control the law of 
heredity but euviroDment is a matter for which we as individuals, and 
representing society aa a whole, are responsible, thei-efoi-e, in outlining 
or administering any program for the preservation of child life and 
health, it ie necessary to enlist all the forces of the community. It is 
not enough that public health departments should be willing to use their 
organized powers for this purpose. It is not enough that physicians 
and nurses and social workers should be interested and cooperative in 
their individual fields. These two gioups are essential for protective 
action but without the force and help of an intelligent public opinion, 
their efforts will be of no avail. The great and unique worth of an 
Association of this kind is that it has, from the beginning, included 
among its members representatives of all the classes I have just 
mentioned. It has in a very real sense been a forum where the public 
official, the physician, the nurse, the social worker and the interested 
layman could meet in common and open conference. It is well for us 
to remember, however, that the intelligent interest and cooperation 
of the mothers of the country must be secured, and in our plans for 
extension, inclusion of parents' associations or mothers' clubs as auxili- 
ary groups or active participants in our program is a factor, the import- 
ance of which must not be overlooked. 

It seems to me that in such a time as this the protection of child life 
assumes greater importance than it has ever had before, not only because 
of our present knowledge of the widespread and useless destruction of 
health and life that is going on among the child population of this 
nation, but because the age group which concerns us is one which must 
have its work and its thinking done for it to a very great extent. We 
can always count upon cooperation of the children who have reached 
the thinking age, but, in a larger part, the work which means life and 
health to them must be carried out by adiUts. 

In the face of this great need, it has been impossible for this Associ- 
ation to stand still. The time has come when it must either go forward 
with rapid strides and meet the great opportuuity and need that con- 
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fronts it, or it will cease to be a force of any particular importance 
in helping to eolve tlie great problem of our future generation. 

The death rate of infants and young children has shown considerable 
reduction in the last ten years, but we cannot regard the present sta- 
tistics of maternal mortality with any degree of complacency. In a 
list of the sixteen largest nations in the world, the United States 
stands fourteenth in respect to the mortality of mothers from accidents 
and diseases at the time of childbirth. This, in itself, would seem to 
be all the impetus needed for a nation-wide campaign to wipe out this 
hideous injustice to the mothers of our race. Federal statistics show 
that childbirth causes more deaths among women of childbearing age 
(fifteen to forty-five years) than any disease except tuberculosis. This 
maternal mortality is almost wholly preventable. The reason it is not 
being prevented at the present time is not because public health 
officials and public spirited professional men and women do not know 
the method but because the impetus which must be given by public 
opinion is lacking. 

Our record in regard to infant mortality is slightly better. The 
last report of the Federal Children's Bureau states that the United 
States ranks eighth among the great nations in its infant death rate, 
but I think we may not be considered unduly chauvinistic in claiming 
that the apparent shortcomings of this standing of eighth are not war- 
ranted by the actual state of affairs. The seven countries which have 
a better record with regard to infant mortality than this country are 
New Zealand with a rate of 48 per 1,000, Australia with 56, Norway 
with 68, Sweden with 70, Switzerland with 78, The Netherlands with 
85 and Ireland with 88. The United States comes next with a rate 
of 94. 

Infant mortality statistics are not exempt from the curious fallacies 
which seem to surround in many instances all other branches of " vital 
statistics." In making statistical comparisons, it would seem only 
fair that the factors underlying these statistics should he of equal 
value on both sides. In fact this is a recognized priciple in compiling 
vital statistics, and the type of population, age grouping, sex distri- 
bution and many other factors are considered before final conclusions 
are drawn. It would seem then, that we might with a certain degree 
of justice, cease comparing a country like New Zealand, with its one 
and a half million population, with a country like the United States, 
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with its hundred million. Many of our western cities, notably Seattle, 
San Francisco, Lob Angeles, Salt Lake City, Portland (Oregon) and 
even our middle western cities like Minneapolis, show an infant death 
rate which compares very favorably with that of New Zealand, Our 
great cities, such as New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Boston 
and Cleveland, cannot fairly be called upon to justify any comparison 
of their vital statistics with those of countries which do not have 
to meet the sanitaiy problems of congestion of population, overcrowd- 
ing, the economic questions of close industrial competition which are 
such marked factors of city life, and the racial questions which arise 
from dealing with all nations of the world, settled in an unaccustomed 
environment. This country's infant death rate of 94 is lower than 
that of Denmark with 95, England and Wales with 06, Scotland 107, 
France 112, Belgium 120, Italy 130, Japan 155, Germany 165, 
Roumania 180, Austria 185, Russia 245, Hungary 260. 

We cannot, however, satisfy our consciences as easily as this. The 
death rate of 94 among babies of the United States is still entirely too 
high. Through application of the knowledge we now po8.ses3, the infant 
death rate in the United States can he reduced 50 per cent. 

During the year 1916, 164,660 babies under one year of age died 
in the United States. During the same period, approximately three 
hundred thousand children under five years of age died in this country. 
Of the babies dying during their first year, 40 per cent died in the first 
month of life, 55 per cent of them within the first six weeks. It is 
evident that the further reduction of infant mortality will come only 
with the wide and universal extension of proper prenatal and maternal 
care. It has been shown by studies made in Boston, Now York and 
many other places, and carried on over a series of years, that proper 
prenatal care will reduce infant mortality during the first month of 
life from 50 to 65 per cent. 

Recently we have been hearing a great deal about the importance 
of the child of preschool age. The Children's Year, which originated 
with the Federal Children's Bureau and thp Woman's Committ^^ of the 
Council of National Defense, gave tremendous impetus toward secur- 
ing care for the child of preschool age. Three hundred thousand 
deaths a year in children under five years of age in the United States 
is little short of a disgrace. The last census figures show that one 
death out of every four that occur at all ages in this eountry is in a 
child under five years of age, special surveys indicate that 80 per 
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cent of all mortality from contagious diaeaaes occurs under five yeara 
of age, and the records of physical examinations in this age group 
show that physical defects are far more prevalent among children of 
preschool age than they are among children of school age. 

The schoor age of the child also demands attention. Systems of 
school health supervision throughout the United States are inadequate 
and, to a very large extent incompetent. I know of no other line of 
child hygiene work where we have heen so complacently accepting 
statistics o£ work accomplished and where, in the gi'eat majority of 
instances, the statistics were simply cumulative evidence of the exist- 
ence of a greater need, without any relation to protection o£ the health 
of the child. There can be no doubt that the entire system of health 
Bupei'vision of children of school age needs a more thorough standard- 
ization and more adequate administration that it has had yet, before 
we can assume that the health rights of children of this age are safe- 
guarded. 

The United States Public Health Service is putting into effect a 
program which will, if adopted, place the health supervision of school 
children on the same plane of efficiency that has been so remarkable 
a feature of the efforts to reduce infant mortality. 

Finally, we come to protection of the child in industry. Much 
remains to be done. The question of child labor is still unsettled, and 
whether children are in industry or not, the health of the child during 
the period of adolescence is an important factor in the future life of 
tlie race. 

These are the great problems which this nation will be called upon 
to solve during the next ten years, if it is to maintain the pace the 
rest of the world has set. The work that remains to bo done in this 
country ia primarily the work of organization. Health boards must 
be stimulated to action. Physicians and nurses must be made to see 
that their co-operation is essential. Laymen must understand that 
only with their intelligent interest may we give the children of thia 
country as good care as the children of most of the countries of Europe 
are receiving. 

.\t the present time in the United States there is no national body 
other than the American Child Hvgiene Association which de\'otes 
itself entirely to problems connected with child life. There are indi- 
vidual and highly specialized societies dealing with various parts of 
child life or various factors or incidents related to it, but the American 
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Child Hygiene Association stands alone in its acknowlcdgrritent that 
the child must be considered aa an individual human being, that no 
part of its life history can be wholly dissociated from any other part. 
As Sir George Newman has said : " Nor is the individual, taken at 
any one moment, the whole of the issue. His life history, his heredity, 
his family, his domestic life, his personal habits and customs, bis rest 
and his occupation, his home aa well as his workshop, have also to be 
considered. In short, preventive medicine to be effective must deal 
with the man, the whole man as an individual as well as a member of 
the community." Concretely, as I see it, the success of this organiza- 
tion must lie in its ability to so focus the attention of the people in 
every community of the United States upon this problem of child 
health that there will arise a stupendous demand for the creation of 
those governmental activities which alone can assure the good health 
of the community, particularly of the children. 

This Association should have some form of organization in each 
State. This organization may have subdivisions in each county or local 
political unit. The membership should be drawn from all classes, from 
professional life and from the various groups of the laity. The Associa- 
tion should have not less than 50,000 active members. It miist and 
can become a real force in the community. It must have behind it 
a great vision of a world made safe for children and the practical wis- 
dom to make this vision come true. The program for the expansion of 
the work of the Association has been prepared and approved by the 
Executive Committee and the Directors. It piovides for the employ- 
ment of a general secretary and such aids as may be necessary. This 
will probably include field secretaries and possibly a publicity secretary. 
Efforts are to be made to forward the child hygiene movement through- 
out the country. A budget of $50,000 is needed for the firirt year's 
work. Twenty thousand of this amount has been promised by the 
American Red CrofB, an additional $10,000 represents our previous 
annual expenditure which probably can be raised in the way in which 
our budget has always been raised. Wc have received two additional 
subscriptions of $1,000 each, leaving an amount of $lt5,000 to be raised. 
With the added interest in child welfare which is so evident at the 
present time, the raising of this amount should not be a difficult task. 

If this -Association is to justify its c.xistpnce it must l)e satisfied 
with nothing les.s than the final accomplishment of a program for the 
prevention of infant and child morbidity which will assure 
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First: That each child ahall have a. heredity of physical and mental health and 
that every mother shall receive the necessary instruction and care during her 
pregnant period and time of confinement eo that her own health will be pro- 
tected and her child be healthy; 

Secimd; That there shall be no deaths of babies from preventable caiiHea and that 
the economic and social factors in every community which have made possible 
the present high death rate shall be corrected; 

Third: That no mother shall go without the necessary care and instruction which 
will enable her to keep her baby well; 

Fourth: That every child of preschool age shall have an opportunity for adequate 
health supervision; with physical examination at least once each year and the 
necessary supervision to see that good health is not only obtained but retained; 

Fifth: That the system of health supervision of school children shall be complete 
and adequate so that every child shall come under regular and competent medi- 
cal supervision, in order that the spread of contagious diseases may be eliminated 
and the occurrence of physical defects prevented or detected at the earliest 
possible moment; 

Sixth. That every school building shall be maintained in so hygienic and sanitary 
a manner that the child may have a safe and healthy place in which to spend 
those hours in which it must be in school and that such adequate ventilation 
be insisted upon that every child may have access to the full measure of clean. 

Seventh: That every child ahall have auch health supervision in its home as to 
prevent the occurrence of physical defects or to assure their treatment at the 
earliest possible opportunity; 

Eighth: That no child under fourteen years of age shall he allowed to work for 
gain and that no child under sixteen years of age shall be employed for gain 
unless he is in sound health and physically fitted to perform the work he iutenda 

Ninth: That all children in Industry, if work they must, shall work under the best 
conditions of hygiene and sanitation, with competent health supervision, and, 
finally. 

Tenth: Ttiat there shall be in each State the necessary legislation to secure for the 
child the right to happiness and mental physical well-being. 

This has been calltnl the "ccnturv of the child" and Miss Latlirop 
has made a pica that, as a result of the Children's Year, we should 
have a " Children's Era." The opportunity for great public service 
is before us. The achievement of universal child hygiene is not a 
difficult or dinmragiiig tusk. In nearly all its essentials the methods 
of work have been outlined and the road to final accomplishment is 
clear and with but few obstacles. Work for children carries with it 
its own inspiration and in no other field of human endeavor can we be 
more sure of the value of our efforts, 
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THE IMPERATIVE NEED OF SAFEGUARDINQ 
MATERNITY AND INFANCY* 

JULU C. LATHBOP, Chief of tlie CUUicn'i Bureau, Waihiacton. 

We have heard at first hand from the previous speakers Sbmething 
of the underlying activities which enabled our country to meet the 
stem test of national efficiency imposed by the war, — some of the 
reasons why it was possible to achieve the brilliant organization of 
men and material which brought the great war to its close. 

The war has prostrated all Europe, adding to battle loss incalculable 
civilian suffering and deprivation and the task of rebuilding life will 
be slow and hard, requiring further saciifica The most urgent human 
need is to keep children alive, — to make good so far as may be the 
stunting of growth, the retardation in schooling, the subtle injury of 
years of terror, which millions of children have endured, as one item 
of the cost of this war in Europe. 

But our nation turns back to the duties of nojmal life to find itsdf 
possessad of a civilian population unscathed by invasion — no mother 
has been obliged to starve herself to keep her child alive, no soldier's 
orphan has died of privation. We are unable to imagine the condition 
of our land if like little Serbia one-balf of its physicians had been 
swept away by an epidemic of typhus. These facts give no excuse for 
complacency. On the contrary they force us to examine painstakingly 
what our children may need, and we are present now, I take it, to con- 
sider how democracy is working in our country, tested, aa it must 
always be, in the last analysis, by the most fundamental conditions of 
living. ' 

Our question has vast implications, but we may limit ourselves to 
an area where we shall ask. Does any mother die needlessly in giving 
birth to her child ? Does any child die needlessly ! Does every child 
bom have a fair chance for sheer existence first and then for growth 
in an atmosphere of physical and moral decency and mental vigor, — 
all of which are indispensable if liberty is to be full-fledged? Leas 
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than tbiB for our nation's children cannot eatiafy the richest and moat 
generoue of democracies. Nor does aught ehoxt of a universal con- 
ception satisfy the prophecy of those who founded our government on 
a basic theory that social democracy could be slowly but surely realized 
under it. 

Has not the hour come fOr a decisive advance in the expression of 
public responsibility for child welfare? 

This audience well knows the long yearly roll of needless civilian 
deaths in the operations of industry which in war time and in peace 
time leave widows and children to an unequal struggle. These pre- 
ventable deaths are one of the vast implications to which I referred a 
moment ago, and yon are among those who are working to lessen these 
losses and to make the public realize its power and duty to aid in lessen- 
ing them. There are other losses which you keenly realize but which 
to the general public are still in the dark limbo of fatalism. I mean 
of course the needless deaths of mothers and babies and the reduction 
of vigor and well being in survivors of which the deaths are the indis- 
putable sign. 

I shall limit myself to one phase of the prevention of infant mor- 
tality, in which the mother and child are considered together. I regret 
that there is not opportunity for a full discussion since much thought 
as to many practical details is needed. The statement which follows 
is drawn from the Seventh Annual Report of the Children's Bureau : 

" The Children's Bureau aeries of reports on infant and maternal 
mortality in urban and rural areas baa for the last seven years steadily 
accumulated evidence of a high degree of annual wastage of life and 
vigor. 

" The studies show that poverty and ignorance are yokefellows and 
that civic responsibility for decent conditions of living is only beginning 
to reach an expression which can help to ease the burden. 

" More than 16,000 mothers dif; yearly from causes incident to child 
bearing, and ill-health is suffered by a vast number of others from the 
same cause. These deaths and disabilities are now known to be need- 
lees in large measure, and among women who can command adequate 
care their proportions are already greatly reduced. Over 200,000 
babies less than a year old die annually. These infants' deaths are con- 
trollable almost without exception. Poverty ia a constant condition 
of the highest infant mortality rates, and the rates steadily improve 
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u income increases to a good living itfuidard. In the interest of 
humanity and of sound nauon&l economy adequate care for maternity 
and infancy jihould be universally available. The leeaening rates of 
infant mortality in the United States for the last few years are encour- 
aging. They indicate the effect of many scattered public and volunteer 
activities for infant welfare, but the reduction is far too slow. Kew 
Zealand fctill shows a much lower rate than our best States, and the 
United States is still seventh from the head of the list of countries 
judged by the favorable character of their infant mortality rates. The 
best available world figures for maternal mortality show that the 
United States is fourteenth down the list, that is, the life of the mother 
is safer in thirteen other countries than in the United States. The 
neglect of maternity is shown by the fact that in a thirteen-year period 
during which deaths from communicable diseases have been reduced — 
typhoid fever deaths cut in half, ci-oup and diphtheria reduced two-thirds 
— the deaths of mothers from causes incident to childbirth show no 
diminution, although these causes are also known to be in great measure 
controllable. 

" Based upon American studies and upon the experience of various 
other countries, a measure was proposed in the last annual report oi 
the Children's Bureau which it is believed offers a practicable plan 
for reducing the present losses of life and vigor. The essential feature 
of the proposed plan is that the United States government shall coop- 
erate with the States in providing a joint fund in each State to be 
used so as to afford effective meana for the protection of maternity and 
infancy. jMothers and babies are the same in the rural community 
and the city areas. Th^ need the same care. The rates of death are 
approximately the same. The proposition therefore is of general 
application. 

" The principal features of such care are : 

1. Public-health nurses. 

2. Accessible hospital care and medical attention. 

3. Teaching and practical demonstrations for mothers of the hygiene 

of maternity and infancy and of the household arts essential 
to the well-being of mother and child. 

4. Accessible consultation centers or well-children 'a clinics for the 

periodical examination of young children in order to secure their 
most vigorous development. 
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" It will be seen that Buch a pTogram inTolTea Torioue ageacieB in addi- 
tion to medical and nursing care. It requires the cooperation of public 
and volunteer activities, some already exist and are at work ready for 
coordinati^d effort il'or example, the State university extension 
divisions and departments of home economics are already doing excel* 
lent pioneer work and can greatly assist the plan. The public libraries, 
esptciaJiy those in smaller towns and the traveling libraries, are already 
undertaking an educational function in the careful distribution of 
pamphlets and literature for mothers. 

'* tinch. a partnership between the Government and the States already 
serves agriculture through the Smith-Lever Law, already serves voca- 
tionftl training through Uie Smith-Hughes Law, and is creating through 
the joint work of the Government and the States a new and cleansing 
knowledge of social hygiene, and is slowly removing the isolation of 
the remote ranch and larm family by the good-roads act. On exactly 
the same plan of Federal aid stimulating and standardizing State and 
local activities, the well-being of mother and child, a basic national 
economy, may be secured 

"In this connection, Australian parliamentary reports of 1917 are 
of interest. For the last seven years the Australian Commonwealth 
has allowed for each living birth the sum of $25, and the acceptance 
of this allowance is general. Yet the report on infant mortality sub- 
mitted to the Australian Parliament in June, 1917, by the committee 
concerning the causes of death and invalidity in the Commonwealth 
strongly urges the adoption of a general scheme of practical measures, 
such as are in force in New Zealand and elsewhere, aa a meana of 
lessening the infant mortality rate. In August, 1917, the same com- 
mittee submitted a report on maternal mortality in childbirth. Figures 
are given to show that, although there was a decrease in the death rate 
after the introduction of the maternity bonuses, this decrease was not 
so great as it had been during the preceding years. The report con- 
cluded with the following paragraph: 

Speaking generally, your conunittee is of the opinion that much greater benefit 
could be obtained from the large sum of money apent aonually than ia being 
obtained under the preaent aystem, and that as the wastage of life and the damage 
to health now occurring in connection with child-bearing is due to the ignorance of 
the mother and lack of ekilled care, auch improvement ahould be sought in tuo 
directiona: 

(1) The proviaioD of every facility for pregnant women to obtain ekilled advic« 
before the conflnement occurs. 

(2) lite srovlsion of trkined attention W a properly qualified uid propeilf 
tupervlMd mtawUo or sutm during tbe lying-in period. 
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" The experience of England Beema to show that a general measore 
of Buch character aa that outlined above ia absolutely eaaeiitial in ft 
country of modem standards of Health and comfort eren when health 
ioBurance with maternity benefits is in operation. 

" The health-insuranoe law of the United Kingdom went into opera- 
tion in 1911. It provides a benefit of 97.60 upon the birth of a child 
for the wife of an insured man and double that sum if the wife herself 
ia inaured and the wife of sm insored man. 

" Yet since this law went into effect two meaanres have been paased 
by Parliament permitting grants-in-aid to sanitary districts for the 
protection of maternity and infancy. The second was passed in 
August, 1918, and sanctions increased expenditures. It specifies the 
objects for which funds may be spent and is dearly an expression of a 
belief that no provision already in existence is adequate. It goes so 
far as to provide for home helpers to ensure a proper rest period for 
mothers after the birth of a child. 

"As applied to the United States, it may be said with certain^ that 
any public provision for safeguarding maternity and infancy must be 
universal. It must afford a dignified service which can be utilized with 
the same self-respect with which the mother seods an older child to the 
public school. It must not be compulsory." 

This Society has a distinguished record of devoted work, of uphold- 
ing the finest scientific standards. It is perhaps raitaUe to aak if the 
time haa not come when without lowering in the least degree its stand- 
ards, it may wiady go forward with a more popular appeal. The 
country is. I believe, ready as never before to recc^;m£e the imperative 
economy of conserving life at the beginning and to accept the public 
responsibility that follows that recognition, but this ia not a process 
to he accomplished by any one agency nor completed by any one 
campaign. It is a work that will never he finished ; for the develop- 
ment of the protection of maternity and infancy will follow the dis- 
coveries of science; The protection of infan^ in the modem sense 
requires coordinated activity in many fiel<b. To secure a fair start 
for every baby means the fine art of cooperation and steadfast holding 
to the simple but stem principle of universality. It needs mndi 
volunteer interest, guided and infonned hy scientific authorities. 
2 
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UTTKODUCTION by the OHAntWAN 

JAHES LINCOLN HUNTINGTON, H. D., Boston 

Read by Dr. TaUanI 

It ia with infiDite satisfaction that I welcome all of you to this con- 
ference on Prenatal Care, that you may listen to the accomplishments 
and criticise the results, so that we may plan for an ever brighter and 
better future in this all-important work. This satisfaction is only 
dampened by my enforced absence. 

Before taking up what promises to be a most interesting and valuable 
program of the work accomplished, and the problems to be met, I want 
you for a moment to consider, not so much the work, as the worker, as 
-I introduce possibly a new and sometimes neglected element in Pre- 
natal Care, 

In a wonderful address to the niwUcal under-graduates of his old 
University in Toronto, Sir William Osier gave this soul-stirring 
admonition. " More than any other, the practitioner of Medicine may 
illustrate the second great lesson (of Plato) ' that we are here not to 
get all we can out of life for ourselves, hut to try to make the lives of 
others happier.' This is the essence of that oft-repeated admonition 
of Christ, ' He that findeth his life shall lose it, and he that loseth his 
life for my sake shall find it,' on which hard saying if the children 
of this generation would only lay hold, there would be less misery and 
discontent in the world. It is not possible for anyone to have better 
opportunities to live this lesson than you will enjoy. The practice 
of medicine is an art, not a trade ; a calling, not a business ; a calling 
in which your heart will be exercised equally with your head. Often 
the best part of your work will have nothing to do with potions and 
powders, but with the exercise of an influence of the strong upon the 
weak." * * * 

If this advice applies to the practice of medicine, how much more 
must it apply to us who work in the special field of Pre-natal Cara 
To the nurses, social workers, and obstetricians, this should be the 
refrain of our chanty, the inspiration of our lives. Tlie woman facing 
pregnancy is in a very real sense a traveler into a far country, an 
37 
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explorer in an uncharted sea. She appeals to na for guidance. Let ub 
be ready and prepared to welcome this great opportunity by fearlessly 
giving of our strength and of our courage. 

This requires first of all, patience. The questions which seem so 
trivial to us, so absurd perhaps, are very real and very great to the 
questioner. These we must answer not only with patience, but with 
strength, with assurance that will carry with it conviction. We must 
invite the deepest confidence of our patients at all times and seasons, 
be it in the obstetrical clinic, or in private practice, and we must be 
available and ready to give of our advice and to stretch out the helping 
band at any and all times. 

I have spoken of the strength that we must be ready to hold out. 
We can not assume the responsibility of taking up the patient's burden 
without the strength that comes only with knowledge and training. 
We must be able to inspire confidence in those who seek our help. But 
this we can not do until we have mastered our art. Then, even in the* 
most complicated cases, we can fearlessly take the patient into our con- 
fidence, and carry her through with hope and courage. 

The days of Prenatal Oare are in a very real sense, days of prepara> 
tion for labor. If we have won the patient's confidence during these 
days of preparation, we can conduct the labor in such a way as to prove 
to the patient, and to make her truly feel, that everything is being done 
to ease her suffering and to help her to bear the necessary pain with 
courage and endurance. We will then be able to make her readily 
understand why the time for aoeesthesia may have to be postponed, 
yes, even when necessary entirely omitted. All this we can do, if only 
the patient realizes that we are working absolutely for her best interests 
with the strength that comes from knowledge. 
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OF MEW TOBK (HTY 

BALFH W. LOBENSXni^ )U>, Hew Toik City 

It is not my purpose to present to 70a an array of figures in order 

to convince jou of the value and distressing need of prenatal care for 

our expectant mothers ; or of the call for more adequate supervision at 

the time of labor and during the first month of the life of the infant. 

Yoa are, I am sure, already — one and all of you — familiar with 
the needless sacrifice of life and of health in Nature's great effort 
at self-propagation. You are well aware that the nine months of 
intrauterine life, together with the first month after birth, represent 
the most critical period in the life history of the individual ; and that 
of the potential lives that do not survive to the end of the first year, 
approximately two-thirds are lost during the uterogestation or the first 
month thereafter. 

Accepting then these premises as real and vital, how can we most 
profitably approach this most urgent question in order that we may 
bring life and health where there would otherwise be either death or 
invalidism. 

One of the striking impressicms gained from the conference of the 
Federal Children's Bureau in Washington last May was the splendid 
progress made in England during the last two years in legislation in 
favor of the mother and child. There, in England, and in certain 
sections of the continent, they are realizing that the iState has definite 
health obligations to its citizens. Who has a better right to demand 
protection than the expectant mother! In contrast to the advance 
in England we contemplate our own backwardness and shudder. 

In the words of Mrs. Eleanor Barton, " The thing we must consider 
is whether we can get better service by a communal service or by leav- 
ing it to the individual." 

The individual system of approach has largely broken down and we 
must now endeavor to put in its place municipal and national service. 
We should give our legislators no rest until we obtain in this country, 
as they have in Europe, suitable maternity protection. 

In New York City, and it is about the work in our city that we 
have been asked to speak, we are approaching the problem of maternity 
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care on a broad acale. Tlie territory is large, the population hi^ly 
diversified as to nationality and the numbere involved are great. 

The population of the five boroughs is close to 6,500,000 ; the births 
average about 140,000 per annum, vrhile in the borough of Manhattan, 
where so far, the bulk of the vrork of this organization has been carried 
on, these total from 60,000 to 65,000 per annum. 

The fundamental principles we are following are these: 

I — Educktiim regarding need and value of this vork. 

- Co-ordination and standardiMtion of all agencies already in the field that 

ire yon, many and 

This work is being developed by our Maternity Center Association. 
As the name implies, this is an association developed primarily for 
the purpose of securing for our city real co-operaiion and genuine 
cfHtrdituitum of all organizations that engage in maternal and infant 
welfare work. Our aim has been from the outset to come in contact 
with all the expectant mothers that we could reach, and to bring about 
closer community interest between the hospitals, the Department of 
Health,. -tcoA private welfare organizations. Our Association htts 
never displaced any other group engaged in this line of work, but on 
the contrary, welcomes all who will co-operate and who will follow 
the standards adopted by it. I dwell at some length on this point, for 
we, as an Association, do not wish to be misunderetood. 

Our whole purpose in existing is to advance the standards of medi- 
cal, nursing and social care during the period of uterogestation and 
the first weeks thereafter. It matters little who does this work, but 
we vxmt it done and we feel that our standards are correct We hope 
that the financial burden may be lessened at an early date so that our 
efforts may bear fruit more quidily. 

So far we are still in a developmental stage, despite our rapid 
growth. The plan of the Maternity Center corresponds somewhat 
to that one finds in certain sections of England. Were I to compare 
the English plan with onr own, I should say that in the former, the 
more purely social aspects have been developed further than in our 
own, while np to the present time we have placed greater stress on the 
medical and nursing care and upon standardization. Social problems 
are many and difficult and these we are of course not neglecting. 
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Heretofore it has beeo slmoBt impouible to accumulate a BuiB- 
ciently large number of cases, of what we call finished cases, to make 
coBclusionfl really of permanent value. 

In {he work of co-ordination and standardization two features of 
primary importance are especially worthy of note. The first of these 
is the DEMAND for a closer linking up of all prenatal superrisioa 
with the actual birth, whether this takes place in the home or in the 
hospital. 

Merely to look after an expectant mother during pregnancy and then 
to allow her to shift for herself at the tiine of labor is unwise, uneco- 
nomic and shows poor medical understanding. 

The second feature is the avoidance of any slip-up between the end 
of the obstetric period and the later follow-up, of both patients. 

In New York City with its ever shifting population, with its many 
hospitals and numerous lay organizations, watchful oversi^t and 
co-ordinate planning for the patient form our most difficult task. 

In the city at large, the bulk of the mothers must be confined at home. 
This is due to several causes, such as a deplorably insufficient number 
of maternity beds, popular distrust of hospitals and the family 
upheaval when the mother leaves the home. 

From a purely medical standpoint, however, the ideal would be 
to deliver all eases in hospital wards. 

During the past year, at least two men of high professional stand- 
ing in the country have gone so far as to depricate any other line of 
care, yet when one comes face to face with actual conditions in large 
cities, the error in this viewpoint becomes apparent. In New 
York City with its 140,000 births, scarcely more than 1,000 women 
can at any time be accommodated in the so-called free beds of our 
different maternity hospitals. We of the medical profession must 
learn to adjust our academic views to actual existing social conditions. 
The outdoor services of maternity hospitals have been condemned 
as unfit for proper medical teaching in obstetrics and unsatis- 
factory for patients. I grant you that all such extern services have 
numerous faults, and yet I strongly believe that what we need is, more 
of such services, rather than less. EfSciency will come with education 
and with the development of higher medical standardization in our 
schools. 
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luaBmuch, tlierefore, as our available free maternity beds are bo 
limited, tlie aim of this Association ia to weed out its own cases so far 
aa possible, sending abnormal cases to the hospital and keeping the 
normal at home. 

All patients not cared for hy either the indoor or outdoor deport- 
ments of hospitals, naturally, are attended by either midwives or 
private physicians. The Bepartment of Health has greatly improved 
the superrisioD of the mid^ves, and we do not feel that we, as an 
Association, have any right to interfere with their practice. If our 
nurses discover questionable conduct on the part of a midwife, it is 
our duty to report such findings to the proper officers of the Bureau 
of Child Hygiene; but we are not censors and do not ourselves 
reprimand. 

The midwivea at present in this city are necessary. Their number 
is being rapidly reduced, however, through the enforcement of 
advanced regulations. There will come a time here and elsewhere 
when steps will have to be taken to give poor expectant mothers other 
assistance. This can only be brought about by improvement in the 
education of the physician in obstetrics, and in giving groups of trained 
nurses a special course in obstetrics and a special license in midwifery. 

The poor parturient has to be looked after and if we gradually 
abolish the midwife, we must institute better care, and this means 
better doctors and specially licensed trained nurses. 

In closing my remarks I desire to say that I have merely attempted 
to present a surface sketch of some of the features of our work, while 
the description of the actual working plan in the office and the tene- 
ments, I will leave to Miss Stevens, Chief K^urse, who, I feel sure, 
will very clearly point out to you the many difficulties we face and 
our diversified methods of approach. 

May we never forget in our comfort the cruel suffering and the 
complexity of life brought to every poor household where the daily 
routine is interrupted by childbirth or illness or death. Shall we not, 
again, I ask you, ao mould public opinion that we in this country 
may too, very soon bring into being a satisfactory mstemity protection 
statute and thus gradually remedy a great evil ! 
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You will probably remember that at the suggestion of a committee 
of obatetriciatis, Manhattan was divided into ten zones, and it waa 
planned to establish maternity centers and substations in each of these 
ten zones; each center to be the focus of an educational campaign for 
maternity care for that zone, to conduct doctor's clinics where medical 
snperrision will be given all patients who have not engaged their own 
physician or registered at a hospital until such time as they can be 
persuaded to do so; the nurse in charge of each center together with 
nurses in cooperating clinics to reach practically every pregnant mother 
in the zone, to teach her the need for medical and nursing care through- 
out pregnancy, teach her what and bow to prepare for her baby, help her 
arrange for her car© at time of confinement and keep in close touch 
with her until she really knows how to care for her baby. It was 
planned that each center consist of an examining room where a doctor's 
clinic could be held once a week or oftener, a dressing room for patients 
in order to assure them privacy and a waiting room, made as nearly 
like a comfortable sitting room as possible, where there could be a con- 
tinuous exhibit of a model baby's bed, layette, toilet tray, etc., and a 
bed properly made for the mother's delivery. This work was to be 
financed and directed by this voluntary organization of citizens called 
the Maternity Center Association, only until such time as a demonstra- 
tion could be made so convincing as to assure an adequate appro- 
priation of public moneys to carry it on. (See Exhibit 1, page 53.) 
When the association was formed, the New York Milk Committee 
took the entire responsibility for the work in two of the zones. The 
Women's City Club continued to finance the work in the zone where 
th^ established the first Center, but put the actual nursing under the 
direction of the Maternity Center Association. 

When a nurse begins work in a new district she first learns every 
facility for maternity care which that district afFords. She then visits 
every organization whose workers might come in 
contact with pregnant mothers of that district. 
By every organization I mean, of course, settle- 
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ment bouses, cburcb clubs, district offices of relief organizations, 
schools, dispensaries or clinics, and all nurses, such as school nurses, 
baby health station nurses, visiting nurses, etc. 

To these workers she explains the need for supervision throughout 
pregnancy and asks that they report all pregnant mothers with whom 
Ihey come in contact to the Maternity Center, either aa already under 
their care or as in need of cara 

With patients referred in this way as a nucleus the nurse begins 
work in the district and while visiting these patients she canvasses 
the district in her effort to learn of every pregnant mother early in her 
pr^nancy. She asks her patients and the janitresses of tenement houses 
about other patients ; in short, she leaves no stone unturned in her effort 
to learn of every pregnant mother. 

On the first visit she makes to these patients they automatically 
divide themselves into four classes: 

1. Those who have made no arrangements for 

care at the time of delivery. 

2. Those who have engaged a private physician 
TypM of Patient! for care at the time of delivery. 

3. Those who have engaged a private midwife 

for care at the time of delivery. 

4. Those who have registered with a hospital 

for care at the time of delivery. 

The first group of patients, those who have made no arrangements 
for care at the time of delivery is, of course, the nurse's greatest respon- 
sibility. She aims to secure for that patient a 
complete physical examination by a physician 
and to learn all she can of the environment in which the patient lives, 
so as to be able to advise the patient as to the best arrangements for 
her to make for her care at time of delivery. 

The method the nurse uses to accomplish this aim differs with prac- 
tically every patient. It is based on the fundamental of getting the 
K«tliod confidence of the patient, in order to teach her 

the need for supervision throughout pregnancy. 
She may find it necessary to make many friendly visits before even 
mentioning a doctor's examination or any real nursing care. She may 
find inviting the patient to see the demonstration at the Center, or to 
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come in and get help in making baby dotlies, the best way to gain the 
confidence of the patient. She may find that she can at once begin 
with a nursing visit or have the patient come in for the next doetor'B 
clinic. 

On this first visit the nurse makes, die meets with all kinds of 

receptions, from the patient who says, "I don't want a nurse; I always 

had a midwife; never had no tronble." to the 

ReSpODM , . , , , • . 

patient who considers the nurses visit a real 
godsend and is anxious to do everything the nurse asks her to do. 
These are the extremes. I might add that this last kind of reception 
is decidedly less frequent than the first, and that the majority falls 
somewhere in between. 

Although we consider that ideal supervision throughout pregnancy 
consists of an examination by a doctor as early in pr^nancy as possible 
and frequent return visits to the doctor and 
Smerrlibn nurse, when the patient fails to respond to that 

extent, we deem the next best thing to be to con- 
tinue to visit that patient at r^ular intervals so that she may at least 
have the nursing supervision. At present, all patients are seen by 
either a doctor or a nurse once in two weeks up to the seventh month 
of pr^nancy and once a week after the seventh month. On each of 
these visits the nurse follows as much of a definite nursing routine as 
the patient will allow. This routine includes analysis of the urine, 
listening to the foetal heart, asking the patient about or looking for 
every one of the signs or symptoms which are familiarly called the 
" danger signals of pregnancy." No patient is dismissed bet- auae she 
fails to follow advice, but the nurse continues to advise the next best 
thing until she finds the thing which that patient will do. {See 
ExhibUs 2, 3 and 4, pages 55, 57, 59.) 

During all this nursing supervision, the nurse works with every 

other organization toward the solution of the social problems she may 

find in the home, for she considers not only tho 

'sSdal'A^ndi? physical condition of the patient, but the peace 

of mind of the patient, of equal importance and 

her responsibility. During this time she also teaches the patient as 

much as she can about the preparation for her baby and its care after 

birth. (See Exhibit 8, page 60.) 
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All this nureing care ia given b; a combination of visits which the 

nurse majces to the patient's home and visits which the patient makes 

to the nurse during her office hours at the Center. 

IP * ii„» ! The basis of decision as to whether the nurse 

XO rKasnt IB -II • • I 1 ... 

Her Home '^"' ^'^'t *°'' patient or the patient visit the 

nurse is first of all the attitude of the patient 
and then her convenience. The nurse never asks a patient to come to 
the Center until she feels she has gained the confidence of that patient. 
She never asks a patient to come to the Center for nursing care, if 
that visit would work a real hardship on the patient in the form of 
dragging with her several children under school age or long distance 
travel, or any real physical discomfort. 

The advantages of this combination of visits are several. First, 

the nurse learns the patient in her own surroundings, not as an isolated 

patient, but aa a part of her environment, then 

-j^(^ when the patient comes to the Center she sees 

the exhibits, meets other patients, gets away 

from her own little rut and at the same time makes it possible for one 

nurse to care for more patients in a given time because the patient 

does the traveling. The patient gets more complete nursing care, for 

the blood pressure is taken at the Center, as nurses do not carry blood 

pressure apparatus In their bags. 

If any patient fails to come to the Center as she has promised, the 

nurse visits her for the nursing due that day and tries again to get 

the patient to come to the C«iter for the next visit. 

.s!. If abnormalities develop during pr^nancy, the nurse arranges for 

immediate medical supervision for that patient, either in the hos- 

___ . ,, pital or at home. Often when, from the clinic 

Proceanni li i_--i <• > 

AbDoinuOltiM physicians standpoint, the patient can only be 

De^lop adequately cared for in a hospital, and the 

patient either can't or won't go to the hospital, 
the nurse persuades that patient to engage a doctor and then either 
makes daily visits herself or refers the patient to the nursing service 
of the Henry Street Settlement. Many cases of beginning toxtemia 
needing rest in bed and special diet have been cared for in this way 
with perfectly satisfactory results. 

The next responsibility of the nurse in the care of these patients 
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18 to advise as to their arrangement for care at the time of delivery. 
This advice is based on the physical condition as 
OaTrntliiM learned by the doctor's examination, whenever 

of DeUTtir the patient has had one, and the environment in 

which she lives and the facilities for care. For 
instance, if we consider the physical condition only, we might urge 
hospital care as the beet for her from an obstetrical standpoint, but 
if we find 1^ having her leave home, the home might become disrupted, 
we modify our advice to fit that patient's individual home problems. 
If there is no home problem to be considered, it is usual to advise 
hospital care for primipars, also for all patients who develop abnor- 
malities and all patients with a history of difficult labors or previous 
abnormalities. 

Even though there are free hospital beds to care for less than 30 
per cent of the pr^nant mothers of Manhattan each year, we have a° 
yet found little difficulty in securiTig hospital 
care for patients who most need that hospital 
care. This doesn't mean hospital beds for every patient who wants 
to go to a hospital. We find an increasing desire on the part of the 
patients for hospital care, and when it is not possible for them to get 
hospital care we find the patient less dissatisfied when she can have a 
doctor from a hospital outdoor service take care of her. Frequently 
she is willing to pay for this care on the same basis as she would pay 
for hospital care. 

If the patient wants to be delivered at home, we urge her to engage 
her physician early and the nurse makes sure that she understands 
Home Cart "bout the visiting nurse service of the Henry 

Street Settlement, discussing with her the value 
of such service, even if she has a practical nurse, its cost and her ability 
to pay and, when possible, deciding on the exact fee, which decision 
is passed on to the Henry Street nurse. 

It is in the care of patients to be delivered at home, that we probably 
meet our greatest problem. It is here we have to provide some one 
ProblMi in- ^ *^® '^® mother's place in the home while the 

volved mother stays in bed the necessaiy time after the 

baby is bom or while she gets some of the neces- 
sary rest previous to delivery. 
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In the district which is being financed by the Womeii'a City Club 
there is available a fund to provide Bo-called 
J" working housekeepers to meet this need. These 

Workinc working housekeepers are paid directly from this 

Housekeepers fuTid 30 cents an hour, a luncheon allowance of 

25 cents, and carfare, and the patient pays what- 
ever she can into this fund. 

For this purpose the nurses have a list of women, usually the wives 
of skilled workers whose own children are partly grown and who are 
anxious to do part-time work in an effort to provide something extra 
for those children, such as music lessons, seasons' gymnasium courees, 
phonograph records, etc. These womwi are, of course, good house- 
keepers and clean workers and it is not infrequent for a woman who 
failed to keep her house orderly to show much improvement in the 
management in her home after ^e watches the work of the working 
housekeeper. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly the tremendous need for these work- 
ing housdceepcrs. Careful prenatal 8uper%-ision is almost wasted if 
the mother must get up and care for her home immediately after 
delivery. 

If a patient has made up her mind to have a midwife, but has not 

actually engaged that midwife, we, of course, do not advise her to do 

80, but try to steer the patient to free or part-pay Outdoor Service of 

hospitals when indoor care is not practical or necessary for that patient. 

Here again we meet the same tremendous need for some one to take 

care of the home while the mother stays in bed. This, to a large extent, 

the midwife does. She comes in every day and 

Fnqnent Sola- giyeg the baby his bath and she does, after a 

*'mm^ ■?* fashion, perform certain household duties. The 

Bettei Solution. prejudice of our foreign bom mothers in favor 

Women PhTtidaiu, "f the midwife we can easily overcome when we 

HnrK «t D«- can teach her the possibility of getting a woman 

liretr and Workinz physician or having a nurse come with the doctor 

HonaekMpei gj ^■^^Q (jjj^g pf delivery. This latter can be done 

in one district where the Visiting Nurses Service 

of the Houy Street Settlement provides a twenty-four hour service 

of nurses for attendance at deliveries in the home. But we find the 

decision to have the midwife to be largely an economic one, since she 
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gives, no matter how inferior it be, not only the medical, but nursing 
and household service. 

Each patient that the nurse has had under actual care up to the 
time of delivery and any patients reported by the hospitals when dis- 
missed and any patients who will let ub know 
when th^ leave the hospital are visited for post- 
natal follow-up work. This means one visit to learn whether or not 
the mother can adapt her instructions on the care of the baby to the 
actual presence of her own baby in her home. If not, the nurse makes 
the visits necessary to teach her. She then visits the patient or the 
patient visits the nurse once a week until the baby is one month old. 



Baby Hulth 



The value of continuous supervision to keep a 



Station *^'' ^^^ ^®" ^^ carefully explained to every 

mother and unless the baby is under the care of 
a private physieiun, the mother is urged to register her baby at the 
Baby Health Station. (See Exhibit 6, page 61.) 

»i^t T. -I . The value of birth r^stration is also explained 

lUTtD K^{lltta* 11- 1-11 1 11 

y^„ and discussed with the mother, and the nurse 

makes every possible effort to have a copy of the 

birth certificate in the hands of the mother before she dismisses the case. 

The need for a post partum examination not later than six weeks 

after the birth of the baby is also explained and ui^ed. The patients 

who were delivered in hospitals, which provide 
Pott Parttun , ^ _, ■ .■ i ^ . 

Ezamiiutioii ^^ P partum examination, are urged to return 

to the hospital and those patients who would not 
otherwise have a post partum examination are urged to go to the 
Maternity Center doctor. When the patient has either had this exam- 
ination or refuses to have it and the nurse feels she cannot persuade 
her, the patimt is dismissed. 

Nurses are just b^inning to give some group instructions to the 
mothers at the Center. This group instruction is planned as follows: 
GiDDp Inatmctfon ^'^^ ^**^ *^^ nurse demonstrates to the group 
to Mothers ^^^ handling of the baby, dressing and undress- 

ing, bathing, and explains the reason for making 
each piece of the layette as the model is made and the reason for 
indnding each article that is included on the toilet tray and shows them 
how to make boric solution and swahs. In short, every detail in the 
daily care of the baby is gone over. The next week this same group 
of mothers returns to the Cmter and the mothers demonstrate to the 
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narse. They actually dreaa and undresB a baby, explain how to make 
boric solution, how to prepare sterile water and how to give it to the 
baby. Many of the mothers return several weeks in Buccession and 
many a motiier returns with her three-weeks'-old baby to make sure 
that she has not forgotten any of the points the nurse tried to teach her 
before the baby came. Most mothers who come to these demonstra- 
tions are primiparae who are eager to learn all they can about their 
babies. 

To avoid confusion in the minds of mothers, all organizations whose 
nurses teach the care of babies have adopted a uniform technique and 
this is followed, in these demonstrations. 

To the second group of patients, those whom the nurse on her first 

visit finds to have engaged a private physician, she gives no treatment 

or advice, but sends a form letter from the Med- 

Work'irithPil- ''^^^ Board to the physician asking pennission 

»«t« PbTficUni **• nurse that patient and to report to him every 

nursing visit. If he refuses to have the nurse 

visit the patient, she dismisses the case. I might say the percentage 

of physicians who refuse to have our nurses visit their patients is very 

small. {See Exhibit 1, page 62.) 

With the physician's permission the nurse gives tlie nursing care 
to his patients in exactly the same way as described above. She never 
asks that patient to come to the doctor's clinic at the Center, but she 
does have her come to the Center for her nursing care. 

If the patient is one of the third group, the ones who have engaged 

a private midwife, the nurse personally visits that midwife. (Form 

letters are impractical, as few midwives read 

Work with English.) The nurse then asks the midwife to 

MidwlTM bring her patient to the Center, explaining that 

the midwife is taught to do deliveries, but she 

is not taught to examine the patient's heart and hmgs or to estimate 

the general condition of the patient and that now alt good obstetricians 

realize that such an examination is very necessary for the health of 

the mother and the coming baby. 

If at this first examination the doctor finds any abnormality he does 
not tell the patient ; he either tells the midwife or the nurse ex]^ains 
to the midwife exactly what the doctor has found and points out that 
it is contrary to the rules governing midwifery for her to handle the 
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case. She asks the midwife to come with her to the patient and diecusB 
other airangemeiita for her care at the time of delivery. 

If at this first examination the doctor finds no abnormality, the 
midwife ia asked to allow the nurse to visit the patient at r^ular 
intervals and have her report to the doctor's clinic in accordance with 
his advice. 

We find midwives very suspicious of the nurses and firmly con- 
vinced that the nurses mean to tate their patients away from them. 
Those few midwives who speak English and get a clear idea of what 
the nurses are doing give no trouble, but those midwives who do not 
speak English and even through an interpreter do not seem to get a 
clear idea of what the nurse is doing, agree with the nurse when she 
is there, but when the nurse leaves, promptly tell the patient to have 
nothing to do with the nurse. 

If the patient is one of the fourth group, those 
Wo*k' ith ^^^° have registered with a hospital, the nurse's 

Honitalt further action depends on the individual hos- 

pital. We have almost as many different work- 
ing agreements with hospitals as there are hospitals in Manhattan. 

Some hospitals assume the entire nursing and medical supervision 
of patients as soon as they roister them and will roister patients 
early in pregnancy. With patients registered at these hospitals tho 
Maternity Center nurse has no further contact. For those hospitals 
that have not the physical capacity to conduct clinics in sufficient 
numbers to make this supervision possible, nor visiting nurses to send 
to the patients in their homes, the Maternity Center Association gives 
nursing care to their patients on the same basis as to a private 
physician's patient. The hospital resident assumes the responsibility 
for medical supervision of the patient and receives the reports on each 
nursing visit, and the nurse in turn urges the patient to return to the 
hospital for her medical supervision in accordance with instructions 
received when she is restored. 

Several hospitals do not wait for the nurse to discover patients 
re^stered with them, but report each day those registered at their 
clinic, and ask that the nurse assume responsibility for the nursing 
care. 

KecoTda *^" *'S^'"^^®^ doing district prenatal nursing have 

adopted a uniform standard of work and are 
using the same record form. (See Exhibit 8, page 62.) 
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For every patient ^e nurses, the nurse kee|>s a tabulated record 
form which she fills in at each visit, and which is passed on when the 
patient is transferred to another organization. A duplicate of this 
record is filed in the Central Kecord Office and kept up to date by 
daily reports which each nurse sends to that office. 

The nurses of some cooperating organizations do not send in daily 

reports of visits to the Central liecord Office, but send the finished 

record after the case is dismissed, so that the number of uniform 

records to be studied and analyzed may be as large as possible. 

„, _, „ ■ The Central Record Office also serves as a clear- 
CleanoE Hoom ■■,.,,-, . . 

ing house for all maternity work and prevents 

any duplication. 

Exhibits follow. See page 03 for Discussion. 
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EXHIBIT 1 

A PLAN FOB HATEBHITY CAKB 

Hatctnity Center AmocUUod 

IS West 84th StrMt, Ni>w York CHj 

SOME FACTS ABOUT THE HEEDLESS LOSS OF LIFE IN CHILD-BIKTH 

(Supplied by the Federal Children's Bureau of the U. S. Department of I^abor and 

the New York City Department of Health.) 
Matenul Deatlii 

1. More women of child-bearing age (16-45) die in the United States from 
cauBea incident to child-bearing than from any other cauee except tuber- 
culosiH. For women, maternity is a scourge second only to the White Plague. 

Infant Deaths 

1. 12,657 baliieB under 1 year of age died in New York City in 1»18. 3&^e of 
these died ae the result of conditions arising before birth or accidents at 
birth, nrostly prevenlahU. 

2. 5,S1S babies under 1 month of age died in New York City in 1919. T&% ot 
these died as the result of conditions arising before birth or at birth, largely 
prevenlable. 

3. The number of stiU-births reported in New York City in 1918 was 0.793. 
Only a amall proportion are reported and the total Iosh of life including 
miscarriages and interrupted pregnancies is very much larger. Hundreds 
of these losses are preventable. 

THE PBOPOSED KEHEDY 

Caretul physicians have so developed the methods of caring for their private cases 
that maternal deaths from causes related to child-birth are rare in their practice. 
The basic method used has been early eMtmination and supervision tkroaghout the 
whole period of pregnancy combined with aseptia drliKert/ and adequate after-care. 
These same methods have also markedly reduced the number of infant deaths from 
causes arising before birth and at birth, the number of still-births and the number of 
miscarriages. 

It is estimated that at least 75,000 pregnant mothers in New York City are entirely 
without medical or nursing oversight. 

The Ideal 

That every pregnant mother in the City of New York shall be brought under 
medical and nursing supervision ; that fuery child born in the City of New 
York shall have proper care before birth, at birth and during the days 
immediately following birth; that the metkod» by \ohich the obstetricians 
have proven they can reduce Ike maternal and infant dealh-ratea among 
their private patients ghall tie applied generally to the population, to thoae 
toko can afford to pay for medical service and to those who oonnot. 

The Hethcd 

1. The Maternity Center Aasociation proposes to conduct a city-mde educa- 
tional campaign to teach all men and women the need for, and the value of, 
maternity care. 
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2. The Haternity Center Aesociation will urge the adaption of ■, uniform hij^ 
Btandard of pre-natal iU]>erviuon, obstetrical methoda and obstetrical nun- 
ing practice by the hoapitala, clinics, and nurses, as well as by the social 
a^ncies and health agencies working on maternitj problems throughout the 

5. The Maternity Center Association will maintain a cUaring-houae for all 
maternity work in Manhattan. 

4. The Maternity Center Association will keep reconf* of every mat«niltj 
patient coming under the care of clinici in the borough and follow up each 
case so that no wonran shall be allowed to go without care by reason of 
illness, carelcBsness, or other cause. 

6. The Maternity Center Association will pr<Haote and ractend the work of 
every agency working in the borough on the problems of maternity and 
child welfare. 

6. The Maternity Center Association will secure, throu^ other agencies, relief 
and assistance for mothers belonging to families where poverty is clearly a. 
menace to the health of mother and infant. 

7. The Maternity Center Association will secure necessary household a**i*ta*Ke 
for the mother at the time of her confinement. 

8. The Maternity Center Aeeociation proposes to eatabliah a maternity center 
in each of 10 lones in Manhattan, aa well aa a sufficient number of mb- 
■tafvons when not enough pre-natal clinics exist to serve the needi of the 

A HATBfiH ITY CENTBK 

(a) Will be, in each cone ot neighborhood, the center of an edtumlumal 
campaign for maternity care. 

(b) Will conduct doctor's clinics where medical supervision will be given to all 
patients who have not engaged their own physician or registered at a 
hospital, until such time as they can be persuaded to do so. 

(c) Will, through nurses and social workers attached to the Center and 
co-operating clinics, reack practieaUy every pregnant mother in the tone 
to teach her the need for medical and nursing care throughout pregnancy, 
teach her what and how to prepare for her baby, help her arrange for 
her care at time of conflneroent, and keep in close touch with her until ah« 
really knows how to care for her baby. 

(d) Will be, in each «one or neighborhood, the center for promoting the health 
of mothers and babies by every possible means. 

THE PB0PHB8IE0 KESITLT 
If thia program is carried on in 10 zones it will: 

1. Reduce death of mothera 76% 

2. Reduce premature births 25% 

3. Reduce death rate of infants under I month 40% 

THE UKUSDAL HEED 

Aa the war has destroyed adult life and its effects have reduced the number of 
births, it becomes a patriotic duty of flrat importance to stop this needless waste 
of Infant life and mother life. 

Our request for support is based not alone on humanitarian grounds but on practi- 
cal patriotism. 
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KXHIBIT 2 

CLIinC KOUTIKE 

MATBKHITT CBMTIB ASSOCUTIOM 

18 Weat 34tli Straat, Hew Tork Clt7. 

The nuree is urged (o bo conduct her clinic u to aaaure prir&e:^ to e*ch patient 
examined, aui] the sune treatment whicli the patient would receive it ahe were the 
only patient in the office of one of our beat obstetrician (. 

Nurae ie to wear her graduate uniform during clinic and during her otBce boura. 

ITune'i Dntiu 

I — Pteparatlon of CUnic Boom 
Pada of doctor'a record, return riait to doctor, poat-p«rtum examinationi pencUt 
examining table; aide tables ; eteriliaers; baaina; matnuneuta; anppl; of clean drj 
glovea; Department of H]ealth material for taltinc Waaaerman's, culturw eud ameara; 
cotton balla; tampons; throat iticka; ahe«4a; plUow caaeai sounding towel; adequate 
supply of clinic druga; aohitiona; thermometer, in glaaa of 60 per cent alcohol; 
glass of cotton; to be ready ons-half hour before the time eet for clinic. 

1 — Preparatian of Draaalng Boom for Patlanta 
Screen* or curtaina arranged to form individual dreaaing rooma; a aufflciant num- 
be of clean clinio gmma; aeparat« chair provided for each patient to leave clothes on, 
unless room ia provided with racka or hooki. 

3 — ^vparatian for Uiiaalyiii 

Unleai the urinalyaia ia made ao near the toilet that the waste urine may be 
thrown directly into the toilet, a covered pail ii to be provided tme-fourth full of 
I per cent lysol solution. All waste urine and washings from the teat tubes to be 
thrown into thig pail, and under no circumstances ii waste urine to be thrown into 
any sink or waah basin, even though the baaln ia not used aa a wash basin. 

Teat tubea, atemo, litmua, acetic acid, funnel. Alter paper, teat tube holder, veasel 
for collecting apecimen, hssin of 1 per cent lysol solution and cotton balls for patient 
to cleanse vulva before voiding, baain for used cotton halls, proviiion for patient 
to wash handi, to be in readineaa oue-half hour before the time set for clinic. 

4 — Prepantion of the Patient for 
Each patient to completely undreea, except 

on clean ^owu aupplied by the clinic. Her snoe __.... 

can exannne her ankles tor oedema, her temperature to be taken and a 
made before the patient ia seen by the doctor. 

5 — Auiatlnf Doctor ia Ezaminint Boom 

Make notea on record pad at the doctor'a dictation, reminding him tactfullf of 
any omiaaions made in his dictatltm. Ctmduct ezaminatitm in the following order: 
Cheat, breast, blood pressure, abdominal, foetel heart, measurements, ankles, vaginal, 
Waaeermam or smesrs when necessary. 

Vote.' Preparation for vaginal examination. Sponge vulva with 1 per cent lyaol 
aolution. Give doctor fresh gloves tor each patient. 
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If the doctor wlflhe* to do a TOginal examination on ft patient more than eight 
monthi' pregnant, or one who it Ueeding, take same precaution •■ though examin- 
ing a patient in labor; clip; scrub with grem lOftp and water; then 1 per cent Ifaol; 
give doctor frethly boiled, sterile glovea. 

6 — Azianfenunt of Examining Koom After Clinic 
Soiled linen in laundry bags; fieah linen on tables, tables covered; all instni- 



lo be dried, powdered and put away in a clean towel ready for use at next clinic; 
solution basins to be emptied, washed and dried; all wsste to be securely rolled np 
in newspaper and put in house garbage can; supply of drugs to be chedced up and 
replenished when necessary. 



All "Doctor's Record " cards to be written up and filed; re^rta mailed to the 
centra] office; reports on the condition of patient sent to nursing agencies caring 
for the patient and other agencies working on the csee; field cards to bs filed in date 
file before the nurse goes off duty. 

Dnctor'a Dittiei. Doctor'a Record Caida Calli for 

1. One complete physical examination including heart, lungs, breast, blood pres- 
sure, abdominal examination, foetel heart, pelvic measurements, vaginal 
examination and a Wassennan and Q. C. smear on all patients with a sus- 
picious history. Notes on this examination lo be dictated to the nurse. 

2. Blood pressure, abdominal; urinalysis; on return visits and provides space 
for notes on such other obnervations as he may wish to make. 

3. One past-partum examination on every patient; including a statement on 
general condititHi; examination of breasts; vaginal; uterus; perineunr; and 
not£ on results of any intercurrent disesae. 

i. Recording advice given to patient. 

G. Instructing patients when to return to see the doctor. Tiote: All patients 
not roistered with a hospital or private doctor, to be seen by the elinic 
doctor <Hice a month up to the seventh month, and once in two weeks, or 
oftener as the case demands, thereafter. 

S — DntiM of Clinic AuUtuta 
At those clinics where a lay woman acts as afsistent to the nurse, the following 
duties (and no others without special permission) may be assigned to the assistant: 

1. Qreeting patient; and from her pink card get her field card from file and 
send to nurse. 

2. Taking tonperature I A record of which Is sent in to the nurse on a scratch 

3. Urinalysis ( pad and celled by her on her clinic record. 

4. Helping patient dress Mid undress. 

G. Care of any children who may come with patients. 

5. See that patient understands when to return and has her pink card so 
m»rked before she leaves. 
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EXHIBIT a ,, 

SOnrilTE FOB PRB-HATAL ITDItSinG VJSTIS 
HATERNITT CBHTER ASSOCIATIOIT 
18 Wdt 34tli SttMt, Her York City. 

nnt vut 

Get acquunted with the patient and nt tier confidence. Learn if she has made 
uif urangementa for her care at the time of delivery. If doctor or midwife has 
been engaged, ctanmimicate with him or her. If the patient is registered with a 
hospital, report to the center. If patient ie under other nnraing care, report that 
to Uie center. Always aak to eee patient's hoepital or clinic card, or any card which 
•he may have been given by any nurse or other visitor. 

Explain tiitnply the reasoa for an expectant mother'* seeing a doctor and nuree 
early and regularly. Invite the patient to see the center or station. Ask her in a 
general wa^ about hereelf, when her baby ii expected, other pregnanciee, and deliv- 
eriei, and illness, other members of her family. Direct your converastion so as to 
get ae much datk as possible without asking direct questions. Do not attempt a 
full nursing visit unless the patient meets you more than half way. All patients 
after the first visit should be seen once every two wedcs up to the seventh month, 
and once every week, or ottnner as the case demands, thereafter. All patients are 
to be encouraged to come to the center or station for as much of that nursing care 
as is possible for that individual woman. When a patient is antagaDistie or refuses 
nursing care, do not dismiss the patient. Use discretion about revisiting such 
patients, but see them as nearly as possible at the regular intervals and give as much 
nursing care as they will accept. 

In the care of all patients it is the nurse's responsibility to make every effort to 
solve (by working with every existing ageacj) such home problems as might aSect 
the health of the mother or baby. In Zone 7 a staff of working housekeepers is on 
call to take the mother's place in the htone while the mother stays in bed the neces- 
sary time poet-parturo. This service is paid for by the patient's contributing what 
she can toward the salary of the working housekeeper, and by a fund which supple- 
ments the money received from the patient, so aa to pay the housekeeper thirty 
cents an hour, twenty-five cents for her lunch, and her carfare when necessary. 

All patients delivered at home or hospital are kept under observation (by the 
maternity center nurse, or the social service nurse of the hospital) and necessary 
instructions given, until the btby is one month old, or r^stered at a baby health 
station, and until the mother baa had or refused to have a post-partum examination, 
either at the hospital where delivered, or at the maternity center clinic 

Complete Mttralng Vlalt 

Ask the patient about any aches, pains, troubles of any kind, directing your 
qncetlMis to cover all items on record. Select a table, chair, machine top, or end 
of mantle, to use as a work table, and place on it: 

Paper napkin as cover, TTest tube and holder, 

Nurse's soap, hand scrub and towel, Urinometer, 
Watch, Litmus paper. 

Pencil and note book, ' Acetic acid. 

Thermometer, 9temo, 

Bottle for specimen, [ Matches. 
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Take teinpwaiun, pulM, rcopiration. Tbennometer to be washed with bo»p and 
irkUr and aried before returning to ease. Lock for oedona, viricow Teius; do not 

_.«__.. 1 .. .i_ _ 1._ .__> bandage for nricoae reine, 

„ ] be lent to patient u l<mg 
M needed, washed and returned. Demonstrate the care of nipples, to be done dai^ 
after the fifth month, not before. Um cotton ball (or aoft t«oth brush previously 
scalded and kept for this purpoee), thoroughly ecmb each nipple with warm wat«r 
and aoap (white) and dr; with a clean toweL Apply albolene, puUing out the 
nii^le. Do not handle breasts. Listen to the foetel heart. If unable to hear, make 
noto OB the record — N. H. If foetel movements are felt by nurse, put an X, and if 
patient eaye that she feels the baby move, put XX in the space on the record for 
recording the foetel heart rate. Get specimen of urine either to take to the station 
for examination or to examine at once for specific gravity, reaction, and albumen, 
in accordance witb instructions given in Bandera', pp. 274-288. Have the patient 
cleanse vulva before voiding, and void in s, clean vessel. If any abnormality in 
amount, color, or specific gravity, or trace of albumen, report to the doctor or 
midwife in charge of the patient, if patient has engaged one; if ncA, use every effort 
to get the ^tient under the care of doctor. Tea^ patient to measure the amount 
of urine voided in 24 hours before your next visit. Empty a milk bottle of wator 
Into a suitable vessel end mark the top level of water on the vCBsel. Then ask 
patient to void in the toilet on getting up In the morning ; then for the rest of that 
day and night and the following morning on getting np to void in the vessel, and 
to noto BO as to report to the nurse, how much above or below the quart mark the 
total amount of urine cornea. 

On the flrat visit leave the pink card with the dato of the next visit. As soon as 
possible leave the Matoroity Centor leaflet — Advice to Mothers — aftor having gone 
over it carefully with tlw patient. Note on the record when the leaflet is left. Leave 
also the list of baby's suppliea and mother's anpi^iea. Leave addressed postal to 
be used in case of emergency or to announce the arrival of the baby. Tell patient 
about telephoning or coming to the center or station whenever she would like to 
see the nurse or a«k her a question. Ilien before goinir to the next patient fitl out 
field card in accordance with instructions; note In pendl the date on which the next 



TeMh 

On an early visit examine teeth and show how to keep clean. Where nosaible, 
arge a vMt to the dentist or dental dlnio lor prophylactic treatment. Explain 
that It is not wise to have extracti<His done during pr^jaancy without consultJng a 
doctor, hut Uutt cleaning and temporary fillings may be done with much saving of 
teeth. 

On one visit about the seventh month ask to see the layette and advise about it, 
going over the list of baby's supplies. Urge the patient to visit the center and 
■ee US model layette and get help In the i£olce of materials and patterne. Note 
on record it tke layette is not complete by the eighth month. I^monstrate the 
preparati(Hi of the bed lor the baby, made from a clothes basket, soap box, or in a 
baby's carriage, similar to the modd at the center. If the patient is to be delivered 
at home, some time after the seventh month, ask to see the mother's supplies, going 
over tlie Hit. The patient should be discouraged from her usual plan to use the 
oilcloth from the kitchen table as a bed protector, and especially urged to prepare 
bed pad like the modd at the center. Noto on the report if mother's supplies are 
not complete by the elghUi month. Advise about the arrangement of the room for 
the delivery, and demonstrate the preparation of the mother's bed like the model 
at the center. 
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EXHIBIT 4 

ADVICE FOR HOtHERS 

HATEBHITY CEHTEK ASSOCIATION 

i8 West 34th Street. Hew Yotk Cltj. 

HotlwiluMd !• natural and nonuL If yen do u the doctot and irane aik yov 

to, yon hare no leaeon to wony about baTing yonr Iwbr. 

MET: Eat the tood 70U are used to. Do not eat what you know givee you 
indigeition, or too much at any one meal. 

Drink 8 glaaees of water erery day. 

Drink all the milk you can. 

Do not drink any beer, whiskey, wine or other alcohol. These hurt the kidneye 
and thus may poison th« baby. 

Do not eat meat, meat-soup or e^s or drink tea or coffee more than once a day. 

SLEEP: At least 8 hours erery night with windows open. 

EXERCISE: Do your regular bouse work, but lie down several times % day if 
only for five minutes. If possible take a walk out of doors. Fresh air is good for 

Kir baby. If you cannot get out, keep the windows open while you work indoors, 
not do heavy work; it will hurt your baby. 



GARTERS: Do not wear round garters or any tight bands. The nurse will show 
you how to make suspender garters. 

CONSTIPATIOir: If you are constipated, drink a cup of coffee (no creun or 
sugar) before breakfast, hot milk (not boiled) with breakfast, go to the toilet at the 
same time ever^ dsy (after breakfast best). During the (&y eat coarse bread, 
stewed fruit, drink no t«a, but all the water you can, at least eight glasses, hot or 
cold. Cook fl»e cents worth of senna leaTes with a pound of prunes and eat four 
to six prunes every day. If ^u have hemmorhoids (piles) hold a conrpress to anus 
(or five minutes after bowels move and do not let yourself set constipated. Never 
take any cathartics unless your doctor, midwife, or nurse tells you to. 

ntPORTAHT: Do not have an; sexual intercourse after the ei^th month. 
If you have severe headache, vomiting, spots before your eyes, it your face, hands 
or feet swell, let your hospital, doctor or midwife and nurse know at once. 

Labor begins with pains in back or abdomen; with bleeding or watery discharge. 
11 you have an; labor pains or bleeding before the time you expect your baby, go to 
bed and send word to your hospital, doctor or midwife and nurse at cmce. 

If you are goinc to the hospital, have ready after the eighth month one set of 
baby clothes, to take with you to put on the baby when you bring it home. Do not 



take anything else with tou, the hospital will supply all you need. At soon as labor 
begins go to the hospitsl. 

If you are to be conHned at home, as soon as labor begins, send for the doctor 



r midwife. If the doctor is one of the hospital doctors, follow the directicms of 
your card frran the clinic. 

While waiting for the doctor, boil a large quantity of water in a covered vessel 
and set aside to cool. Prepare your bed as the nurse has shown you, take a warm 
Kponge bath, braid your Itair in two braids, get out a set of baby dothes ready for 
tie nur«e to dress the baby. Get out supplies needed for yourself. 

Telephone the HATBRNITY CBHTER if yon need a nurse. 
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EXHIBIT S 
HATBBHITY CENTER ASSOCIATION 
18 West 34th Street, New York CltT> 

MOTHER'S SUPPLIES 
2 gowns. Vulva pads or supply of freshly laun- 

1 pair white stockiDgR. dered old muslin. 

4 ebeeta. Cotton (absorbent). 

5 bed pads Z wash-cloths. 

2 towels. 

1 bedpan. 

The bed pads are made from 6 thicknesses of newspaper open to full aiie and 
covered with freshly laundered old muslin tacked in place. No other protection for 
bed is necessary. As a precaution, when possible, the entire mattreea may be covered 
with oilcloth put on under the bottom sheet. See model at center. All washable 
supplies for mother and baby should be freshly laundered and put away in pillow- 
caaes or clean, ironed paper until they are needed. 

BABY'S StIPPLIES 

The following ig a list of the complete outAt of bab^ clothes and toilet neceasitiea. 
It may be nrodifled as to material, quantity and quality to suit the individual taste 
and pocketbook. 

12 DiaperH 18" i 18'. 1 Basket or box tor bed 15" i 30". 

3 Bande 6" x 27". 1 Felt pad or folded blanket for mattreac 

3 Shirts, size 2, cotton and wool. 1 Oilcloth raee for mattresa. 

3 Petticoatn. 2 Muslin pillow-casee for mattresa. 

3 Slips. 2 Crib blankets, small size. 

2 Squares 36" x 36". 2 Towels. 

Note: The squares are used instead 2 Waeh-cloths, old pieces of linen. 
nf coat and bonnet until the baby 1 piece Castile -soap. 
is more than 2 months old. See S oz. boric acid powder, 
model at the center. 1 package absorbent cotton. 

1 Oilcloth or rubber 12" x 18". 1 quart oil -~ sweet or albolene. 

12 large safety pins. I package toothpicks. 

12 small safetv pine. 
Tray — fitted with: 
Glass jar for boric acid solution. 
" " " nipple swalw. 

" " " small toothpick swabs. 
Dish for soap. 

Cake of soap to stick pina in instead of a pin cushioa 
Hair receiver for absorbent cotton. 
Newspaper oomuoopias for waste. 
Bottle and nipple for giving baby water. 



Covered pail with borax water for soiled diapers. 

Jars tor tray may be empty cheese, candy or jelly jars. 
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sonmn for post-hatal follow up 

HATESHITT CENTES ASSOCIATION 
18 West 34tli Stieet, New York Clt^. 
HMpltat Caaet 

See patient as soon after she is diouiwed tM possible, to make sure ehe under- 
stands how to care for babj. Urge her to take baby to nearest baby health station 
(see Blue Card) nhoi bsby is three weeks old. Telephone health station to se« if 
she doee register. Urge her to bring baby to your own statioa when one month old. 
At that time arrange for post-partum examination ; — if it ia the practice of the 
hospital, at which the patient waa delivered, to instruct patient to return tor post- 
partum examination, urge her to gc at time set by hospital; if not, urge har to come 
to your station for such examinstion. If she fails to come, visit her to learn condi- 
tion at baby, and to urge poet-psrtum examination. If during the poet-natal 
fbllowup work any abnornrality is discovered in baby or mother, report that at once 
to tlie resident of the hospital, where patient wsa delivered, and carry out his orders 
as to whether patient is to return to him or be referred to gynecological or baby 

Fatieat Delivered at Home 

Urge all pre-natal cases to send you post card when baby ia bom. When postal ia 
received, visit as soon as possible to see that everything is all right ; arrangements 
made for care of home and children so as to keep mother in bed proper time, etc. 
If a Henry Street nurse is doing post-partum bedside nursing, make no other visit 
but urge mother to bring baby to see you at statics when the baiij is one month old. 
If a practical nurse or a midwife case visit every day or so, but do not interfere 
with her conduct of the case. If you find it neceaaary to report any irr^utarity to 
the Department of Health communicate with the midwife l>efore doing so. Aft«i 
ahe has dismiased the case follow the routine outlined above. Make special effort to 
get all midwivee' cases to come for post-partum examination, and also private phy- 
sician's cases if they dismiss case before baby is six weeks old. 

Records of Post-natal PoUow-vp Patients 

If a patient has been a pre-natal case on whom you have done pre-natal nursing 
up to the time of delivery, flag record with blue &tg, and yellow. If baby ie to be 
seen at home, and put behind date you expect to visit. If patient is due to bring 
baby to you put blue Bag, and white flag on, and file behind date patient is to visit 
station. If patient is a new case when reported to you for post natal follow up, 
record her in book as new patient reported in post-partum period, sjid flag in the 
same way. If patient is one on whom you did early pre-natal nursing, and trans- 
ferred when she registered at hospital, or dismissed because patient or doctor refused 
nursing care, use pink instead of blue flag, and do not count aa an active case. 
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EXHIBIT 7 

MATBBHITT CEHTBB ASSOCUTIOK 

i8 WMt 34th Stj«et, Hvw Yoik Cltf. 

MEDICAL BOASD 

Dr. Jow^tlae Bakti Pnddsnt, Ibu. Jobs S. Kogan 

Dr. J. Clifton Edgu Traunnr, Hn. Artlmi 8. Borden 

Dr. Bnlpb W. Lotenitlne AuliL TnUn Stephan 0. WlllUnu 

Di. Heilwit B. Wilcox Exec. Qatfj, Cbilitliui C. Hillei 



Now York City. 

My Dear Dr : 

Mat. who has engaged you for her care at delivery, 

has been referred to this aaaociation for nuraing care. 

In order to make the work of the nurses of this auociatiw of a uniformly high 
atandard, the Medical Board has adopted the enclosed routine for the nurses to 

May we not have your cooperation in our effort to teach the women of the com- 
munity the ne«d for, and vsjue of, medical ■uperviaion throu^out their pregnancy! 

Hay we have your pennisaioa to instruct our nursee to rielt Mr*. 

In accordance with our routine, and report each visit to yout 

A prompt reply on the enclosed slip will be grestly appreciated. 
Cordially yours, 

Ralph W. LonKKmrtfR. 

ENCLOeURE — EXHIBIT 7 

mSTBUCTIOHS FOB MUBSES 

When any new patient is reported to the Center, the nurse is to make friendly 

visits in order to win the conftdence of the patiatt. If on the first visit the patient 

Is found to have engaged her own physician, no further visit is to be made without 

his peimisaicw, nor any treatment or advice given. 

All patients on the active list, should be «een oace in two weeks, up to the seroitli 
month o( pregnancy, and onee a week or oftener as the nature of Uie case danaada 
thereafter. 

BOUTIlfS FOB COHPLBTE miBSIIfG VISIT 
See inttmctiont pubtiabed in full in Eabibit No. S, page S7, 

EXHIBIT 8 

HATEBNITY CENTEB ASSOCIATIOIT 

iS West 34th Street, Mew York City. 

BBCOBD FOBH 

This record is kept on file at the Central Becord OJBce and ie written up by 
clerks, from the daily reports which the nurses send in. 

A duplicate of this record is kept by the nurse in the fleld and la filled in 
at the tune of each visit. If the patient la transferred to anotlier organization 
this record is sent to that organiiation. 
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(Of Mi*a Stoveiu' p*p«r) 

Mlu WiBltnd ntcpatilck, Pn*i«nv: I would lika t|o hIc If Uu nn^tM 
do the foetal heart examination. 

Hlu Stereiu: Yea, they do. The nune lUtens to the heart, en ever; Tleit, 
of every patient who ia more than fire mimtlu pregnant. 

Dr. Worth Sow, Detroit: Ha; I aik HIm Steven* how many roothere in her 
experience a nurse can efficiently take care of and if they have other duties tliat 
are strictly prenatal careT 

IDaa Steveni: The nuree* do nothing but thii maternal care. We began by 
thinking that a nurse conld care for a hundred active patieata. We have cut that 
down now from fiO to 70 autlve patiaits at one tine, and that number ntriee witk 
the number of foreign apeaklug women and with the diitance* the nurse hae to 
travel in her particular diitrict. 

Dr. S. HcC. Hamlll, Philadelphia: May I ^uggeat that the diecuaBion be deferred 
until all of the papers have been readt 

Chairman: You have heard the luggeetlon of Dr. Hamill. It haa been moved 
and seconded that the reading of the papara be continued and that the diaeuaalon 
be thrown open after all of the papers have been read. Will all in favor signify 
it 1^ saying ayet Those oppoaedr It is ao ordered. We have heard from Hew 
York as to what is being done there along the line of prenatal care and now we 
will hear what ia being done in the state of Maaaachuietts. 
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PBBNATAL WOBK IN MAS8A0HTT82TT8 
SOBEKI L. DE HOBHAMDIE, M. D^ Boston 
In Ma; of ldl7, Dr. McLaughlin, who was thea our OominissioQer 
of Health, with his characteristic vigor and farsightedness took steps to 
aid the infants and children of Massachusetts bj appointing a Com- 
mittee on Child Conservation. This Committee determined to investi- 
gate all divisions of child conservation work. It was decided for the 
first year to consider only the child up to the school age. By thus 
limiting the first year's work, pre-natal and obstetrical care available 
throughout the State came into much prominence. 

Nine public health nurses were appointed to make a survey of the 
State. The population of Massachusetts is roughly four millions. 
Nine^-two per cent of the population was surveyed, yet only sixty-two 
per cent of the commtmitiee were reached. The value of these surveys 
lies in the fact that they were made by trained, unbiased observers, 
hoping only by reporting facts to bring to light fundamental needs of 
the communities. 

In speaking to-day I make use of these surveys, yet I do not wish 
anything I may say to be taken as an official statement in any way 
from the Committee, for many of my observations are based on per- 
sonal investigations, and are personal opinions for which the Committee 
can in no way be held responsible. 

The interest and enthusiasm that these surveys aroused was beyond 
all expectation. Everywhere co-operation was obtained and stimulus 
to child conservation given. Positions were created for forty-six 
nurses, twenty child welfare stations were opened, and eight new 
pre-natal clinics were begun as the direct result of this work. 

As I look over these surveys, there are several things which stand 
out forcibly : th^ all are directly connected with pr^iatal and obstet* 
rical problems, and I wish to take tfaem up one by one. 

First. — A most striking point in these surveys is the absolute lack 
of any organized prenatal work in the State. I would not have you 
believe that we do no prenatal work in Massachusetts, for that is not 
the case. Boston has several clinics; Fall Fiver, Worcester and 
Lowell have theirs; yet in these cities the clinics reach but a small 
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percentage of pregnant women. In Lawrence, Brockton, Xew Bed- 
ford, Haverhill, Pittsfield, Springfield and Holyoke — all manufac- 
turing citiea with large foreign populations — there is practically no 
organized work. From what I can gather from talking with phy- 
sicians in many of the cities of the Commonwealth, the majority- — 
the large majority — of pregnant women are seen possibly once before 
delivery. I am sure it is not an extravagant stateanent to say that 
many women have no medical care until they fall into labor. 

The surveys also show that the visiting nursing associations are 
beginning to wake up to the need of this work, and are doing more and 
more. Th^ also show that the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
has taken an advanced stand in this work. Their policyholders are 
given two prenatal visits by nurses. In not a few communities the 
visiting nursing associations do this work. The insurance company 
must feel that financially it pays to safeguard their policyholders. 
It will not be argued that a business concern does such work purely 
from humanitarian motives. One can scarcely believe that two pre- 
natal visits would lower the mortality and morbidity rate as is stated. 
The final explanation of this improved rate may be due to the fact 
that some nursing organizations continue the visits. 

Davis of the Boston Dispensary, in analyzing birth statistics from 
five Boston wards, has shown the great good which prenatal work does, 
and this brings me to the second striking fact : namely, the high death 
rate throughout the State in the first week of life, Davis showed 
there was a death rate of 34.3 in cases not receiving prenatal care, 
and only 11.5 in cases having prenatal care. This death rate is in 
relation to 1,000 living births. The surveys bring out this death 
rate with terrible force. It is striking for the first week, and of the 
first week the first day takes the heaviest toll. This high death rate 
can mean in all probability nothing but one thing: lack of proper 
nursing and medical care before and during delivery. We, at the 
Boston Lying-in Hospital, have found a similar improvement in our 
infant death rotes as the result of onr prenatal work ; and we further 
have found because of our prenatal care that we have made our out- 
patient department service, except for the few accidents of obstetrics 
which no amount o£ prenatal care can prevent, one of practically nor- 
mal obstetrics. The Instructive District Nursing Association of 
Boston, which is doing much prenatal work, has given me some motit 
interesting figures on their work. This association in 1917 had 'HfiSa 
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prenatal cases, and of these 2,376 were followed thTough and aitef* 
oare given. The proportion of still births to live births was 1.02 
per cent, and the infant mortality under two weeks was 11.90 per 
1,000 births, while for the entire city of Boston the proportion of 
still births to live births was 3.36 per cent, and the corresponding 
infant mortality rate was 34.19. 

The third point which the surv^s bring up for thought is the lack 
of free and low-priced obstetrical hospital facilities. This need in 
Massachusetts is very urgent, for although there are many places 
licensed to take obstetric cases, the equipment of not a few leaves much 
to be desired. In fact, the whole method of licensing lying-in hos- 
pitals in Massachusetts is in my opinion most antiquated. Any place 
taking women for delivery must be licensed by the State Board of 
Charity. I have seen some very dirty places to which this board has 
given licenses. Rightly they should not be called hospitals, for some 
of them are only of one or two rooms with no equipment, sometimes 
without sanitary arrangements and lacking adequate fire protection. 
The State, however, gives these places the same right to look after 
obstetric cases as if th^ were the equal of the best equipped modem 
hospital. This situation is a disgrace to the Commonwealth. 

The fourth point is the cause of death in the maternal mortality. 
Again and again eclampsia, septicaemia, and hemorrhage are the 
causes of death. All these to a great extent are preventable causes, 
and therefore some one should be held responsible. Only very occa- 
sionally will careful physicians have a death from any of these causes. 
Careful prenatal work will cut down the number of cases of eclampsia 
greatly, for in by far the majority of cases it is a preventable disease. 
Someone has usually been careless, either the doctor or the patient. 
Deaths from the two other causes can be prevented only by better 
obstetrics. In regard to deaths from puerperal sepsis, however, I feel 
that marked imi)rovement would arise if puerperal sepsis were made 
a reportable disease in Massachusetts. 

The fifth point of which I wish to speak is the midwives, I hesitate 
to mention before this association the word "midwife," for I know the 
discussion that it has in the past stirred up. Yet silence seldom 
improves such a situation. 

In the cities and towns where there is a large foreign elem«it the 
surveys showed that there were many midwives working. These 
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foreign Women, who only are ftccustomed to using midwivea, follow 
their wonted habits, and continue to use them, when available, in this 
country. In a recent letter from a most excellently trained man and 
one who is trying constantly to improve the obstetric situation in hia 
city, thifl statement is made: "One-third of cases, about 1,000, 
delivered by midwivea, mostly foreigners, but a considerable number 
of English pati^its still employ midwives. Supervision to some 
extent by the board of health nurses, thoroughly as r^ards eyes and 
filing of birth certificates. Most midwivea have a physician that they 
call upon in emergencies." 

The midwives, as they now exist, can not be expected to do any 
intelligent prenatal work ; and yet the surveys do not show any large 
proportion of disasters scored up against them. This, I think, is true 
SB regards the mothers, but I can not now say what is the result to the 
infants bom under their care. 

As in this city, so it is in many of the others; how many midwives 
there are I doubt if it is accurately known. Because it was found that 
there are many midwives working, the State Board of Health is al>out 
to undertake an investigation of their activities; and when this is 
finished it will be in an excellent position to make intelligent 
recommendations. 

This, then, is a short resume of the prenatal situation in Massa- 
chusetts. It is far from what it should be and what it will be. All 
thinking physicians know, all nursing associations know, many of the 
people know what good prenatal care accomplices. Then why is it 
that we in Massachusetts are without it ? 

It is, it seems to me, because we have not yet been able to educate 
the women of the child-bearing age to proper standards. They do not 
know what is their right. They r^ard the bearing of children as 
part of their lot in life, let it bring what it will. They do not realize 
that they mMst demand that they be carried through this most import- 
ant time in their lives safely and without undue risk to themselves 
or to their infants. Th^ accept the loss of their babies or even of 
themselves as inevitable. In some cases, though fortunately these are 
very rare, it is inevitable; yet throughout the country the former feel- 
ing has a firm grasp. This association must push forward a powerful 
propaganda to change public opinion toward obstetric standards. It 
is only recently that any attempt has been made to alter this opinion. 
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The women of the country must riee up and cty out that this useless, 
yes, criminal sacrifice shell cease. Until they do, until we let every 
woman know what is her right, no real improvement in the situation 
will come. 

Thia association can and must be a powerful aid in the education 
of our women. Constant reiteration of the facts — plain talks to the 
public, to the fathers as well as to the mothers — mil accomplish much. 
The country at large is in a most receptive mood for child conservation 
work, and the start already given' it must not be allowed to falter. 

I am firmly convinced that the logical organization to do the pre- 
natal work in a community is a nursing ona The nurses of such an 
organization must be thoroughly trained public health nurses. Th^ 
must be able to approach a case from all sides. In many families is 
not the question of proper food — a properly balanced diet — a possible 
saving in the family budget and therefore one of the fundamentals 
in the management of prenatal cases? 

I doubt if it is advisable except in large cities to have separate 
prenatal clinics. In the majority of cases they can be held as a part 
of a health center, thereby to some extent reducing the necessary per- 
sonnel. At present it is difficult to obtain the physicians' cooperation; 
fhey do not feel that they can give up their time; but with planning 
and thought and public opinion aroused I am sure the necessary 
cooperation will coma The nurses can be so trained that they do 
the greater amount of work, reserving for the physician those cases 
that show the slightest abnormality. No clinic should be run without 
a doctor affiliated with it, and it further should have connection with 
a hospital where all necessary cases may be referred without delay. 

In towns clinics are obviously impossible. Here the nurses should 
work in close eoiiperation with the physician the patient has chosen. 
To me it is astonishing the apparent hostility many physicians have 
to this arrangement. Properly worked out it should save him much 
time and prevent many complications. Is this hostility due to the 
fact that the physician fears his fees will be reduced ! This can not 
be the fact, for it should work out just the opposite; and also in not a 
few cases it will save him from much deserved criticism. 

In rural communities it is almost impossible for pregnant women 
to see physicians as they should, and here the nurses' work is invalu- 
able. One small rural communis will not have enough work to 
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JQstify the employment of a nurse, and in the Bpareely settled areas 
the towns should group themselveB toward mutual help. This scheme 
is being worked out most encouragingly on Cape Cod, and it eventually 
will mean the saving of much sutferlng and many unnecessary sacrifices. 

As regards the midwives, I frankly do not know what to do. The 
situation is an anomalous one. Theoretically they ought not to exiet; 
practically, they do. In Massachusetts we calmly close our eyes to the 
midwife — she has no status. If she reports births, she can be prose- 
cuted for practising medicine. She therefore either does not report 
the births or asks some unscrupulous doctor — and I regret to say we 
have them — to sign the birth certificate for her, and he obtains the 
twenty-five-cent fee. Why this twenty-five-cent fee ! The law should 
read that if a birth return is not filed prosecution and fine will follow, 
The importance of birth registration is much more appreciated since 
the war because of the question of citizenship and of the passport 
demands. Not until we have complete birth registration will we be 
aMe to begin at once efficient infant welfare work. 

But to return to the midwife for a moment. , It is obviously impos- 
sible for a nurse to take orders from the midwife, yet nurses constantly 
look after cases with physicians who do consistently bad work — not 
infrequently worse work than the midwives do. The midwife is 
present; we must not ignore her. If we drive her out, we must give 
those who use her something in her place that is acceptable to this 
group. Will maternity insurance help the situation ? Dr. Champion 
will doubtless answer that question for us. 

Earlier in my paper I suggested making puerperal sepsis a report- 
able disease. I cannot but feel it would help the tragic situation which 
exists throughout our country. If physicians felt that every case they 
had which developed sepsis would be investigated, then I am sure they 
speedily would mend their ways. Take ophlhaltnia, Tieonaionitn: 
it was made a reportable disease, and investigation of each case fol- 
lowed up promptly by the State Board of Health, and the result was - 
marked improvement at once. Dr. Meigs' report on Maternal Mor- 
tality, startling as it is, is not new to those of us who have been doing 
consultation work. Knowing the facts, we must insist that this terrible 
loss of life cease at once, and it is with this hope that I bring to your 
consideration the importance of making puerperal sepsis a reportable 
disease. 
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This, then, is a rougb sketch of the prenatal work as I see it. It is 
not an encouraging situation, yet it is not without hope. The begin- 
nings that have been made have been accepted with enthusiasm, and 
are foundations for further development. A vigorous educational 
campaign must be instituted. If prenatal care is to be within reach 
of every pregnant woman, the nursing organizations are, I am con- 
fident, the ones to carry it out. The community nurse who knows her 
district probably finds the pregnant woman the earliest. She has the 
confidence of this group, and with care can lead the new patient along 
the desired road. Intensive community wort, active coordination of 
all public health activities will without doubt bring about what we all 
so earnestly are seeking. 

Th« CbAiniuin: W« hare heard Dr. De Normandie's report on prenatal care 
in MaseachusttU, with great interest. The next paper will be by Dr. Merrill E. 
Champion, the Director of Division of Hygiene of the State Department of Health 
of MassacIiiisettH, who will discuss maternity benefit's and its bearing on prenatal 
care. That subjett brings to my mind some of my recent experiences in medical 
work in France. From tl)e point of view of prenatal care there was one phasv 
of it whiih was quite different from anything I have ever done in this eountry: 
that IB — every pregnant woman with whom I had to deal came to me about s 
month before confinement with a certificate which she wished me to sign stating 
the approximate date of confinement so that she might receive the maternity 
benefit wliich was her due. She received money for four weeks previous to her 
confinement. Tliat is something to which we are not accustomed in this country and 
yet is seemed to me that it was of great value to the poor women in France. It 
will be very interesting to us all to hiar this paper. 
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The great reproach of preventive medicine is the infant mortality. 
Almost equally a reproach is the mortality among women between 15 
and 44 years of age, from causes directly referable to pregnancy and 
child-birth. Some method must be found of lowering both of these 
death rates. Maternity benefits have been suggested as a feasible means 
of accompli sbiug this result. 

A glance at a very few figures will give on idea of the size of the 
problem. During the year 1916 the deaths of infants under one year 
of age, in the United States, were 105.4 per thousand estimated popu- 
lation, and in 1910, 131,7. This represents a considerable decrease and 
this decrease is also shown by the foUowiug figures for the previous 
seven years.* 

Pee Cent of Tot.^l Infant Deaths to Total Deaths in Eegistr-^- 
TiON States, Exclcsive of !Noetii Carolina 
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' The rate, however, ie still alarmingly high. Similar statistics from 
New S^aland and from various cities in this country show that our 
present high rates are unnecessary. New Zealand, largely through the 
use of public health nurses and intelligent hospital care, has reduced 
its infant mortality from 8 per cent in 1902 to 5 per cent in 1912. 
One New Zealand city, Dunedin, cut its infant mortality in half in 
twelve years, from 8 per cent to 4 per cent. 

So much for the total infant mortality. If we turn, however, to the 
mortality during the first few weeks of life, the small measure of 
comfort we might have tahen from the reduction of the total infant 
mortality vanishes. These mortality figures are not coming down but 
rather are going up, yet the mortality represented by the figures of 
the first month bulk to at least one-third of the total infant mortality. 
In other words, we are making no headway on at least one-third of 
our whole program. To quote the United States Mortality Statistics 
Report for 1916, "Infant deaths are every year forming a smaller 
and smaller part of total deaths, but — the decreases have occurred 
principally after the second week of life. Diarrhea and enteritis is 
becoming a less important factor, but premature birth and injuries 
at birth form considerably larger per cents of the total in 1916 than in 
1910." The rate for all causes under one year of age has declined 
from 131.7 in 1910 to 105.4 in 191fi (per 1,000 estimated population), 
and the rate for diarrhea and enteritis has declined from 37.7 in 1910 
to 24.1 in 1916. On the other hand, a few increases appear: Prema- 
ture births, 17.5 in 1910 to 21.2 in 1916; and injuries at birth, 3.2 
. in 1910 to 4.4 in 1916. This is also shown by the fact that in 1910 
the perrenta^ of total infant deaths to total deaths for the registration 
states, exclusive of North Carolina, was 19.4 as compared with 16.1 
in 1916, a fairly satisfactory drop; while, if we consider only the 
dcathp under one month, a most unsatisfactory riw is shown in 
that ."JT -h per cent of the infant mortality fell in this group in 1910 
and 4.^ + per cent in 1916, 

This same unsatisfactory state of affairs is true of ifassachnsetta in 
common with the rest of the country and forms one of the reasons for 
the consideration in this State of some remedial effort. 

The statistics of maternal mortality are also startling when we con- 
sider the proeress we should have made during recent years. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Meigs, " In 1913, child-hirth caused more deaths among 
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women 15 to 44 yeara old than any disease except tuberculosis." The 
United States and Massachusetts figures follows: 

Uritbd States Materital Mobtality 
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The 1917 figures for Massachusetts show the same upward trend, 
being 16 per 100,000 population. 

It is pretty well understood now that the maternal mortality and 
the infant mortality of the first few weeks are largely dependent upon 
the care bestowed upon the prenatal period and upon the character of 
the obstetrical service the mother receives. There is no time in a dis- 
cusBion of this length to enter into the causes underlying the present 
lack of prenatal care nor those responsible for the poor obstetrics whit-h 
is now undoubtedly practiced. The exact relationship of existin;^ 
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medical education and of mid-wtves to the question of infant and 
maternal mortality ie yet to be ascertained. 

Having drawn up our indictment of conditions as they are, vhat is 
there to offer hj way of relief! Maternity benefits have been put for- 
ward as a possible answer to this question. 

The maternity benefits which are to be discussed in this paper must 
be sharply differentiated from health insurance schemes. The under- 
lying principle of maternity benefit as it has been agitated in Massa- 
chusetts and elsewhere is this: A woman who bears a child and rears 
him to be a good citizen is doing an essential community service 
If, for any reason, she must call upon the' community for help in caring 
adequately for this child, she is not asking for charity but is merely 
taking advantage of one of the services which the community offers for 
its own protection. Many people say that this is simply a sugar-coated 
way of dispensing charity; it does not seem so to the writer. There 
is an economic as well as a psychological difference between Maternity 
Benefits and almsgiving. 

It may be interesting at this point to consider what foreign countries 
have done in the direction of maternity benefits. We find that a 
number of European countries, such as England, France, Italy, and 
others, as well as Australia, have attempted in various ways to deal 
with the problem. They have not all followed the same method. 
Australia, for example, simply grants a specified amount to the mother, 
on proof of the birth of the child. Recent reports indicate that prac- 
tically all mothers in Australia avail themselves of this grant. This 
law went into effect in 1912. 

Under the French law of 1913, any woman dependent upon her 
earnings is granted a daily allowance for a period of ei^t weeks at 
child-birth, on condition that she abstains from work. She may obtain 
an additional allowance if she nurses her child. 

The Italian law (passed in 1910) provides for benefits for womenl 
engaged in certain lines of industry. 

It will be seen that the three countries, Australia, France and Italy, 
are operating maternity benefits independently of any insurance 
system. 

The system Qiaintsined by Great Britain is more complicated than 
those referred to above. A law passed in 1891 forbade the wnplov- 
ment of women for four weeks after child-birth. It did not. however. 
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provide for any finaactal aaaietance during this period. In 1911, the 
latter defect waa remedied. Certain other cbangea were made in 1918. 
The scheme is, however, one of insurance rather than of maternity 
benefit, in the sense in which I have already ontlined it. The benefi- 
ciary contributes to the fund from which the benefit is derived. 

If we turn to America we find a maternity benefit syst«m in opera- 
tion in the Province of Saskatchewan in Canada. Quoting from the 
Provincial Commissioner of Public Health, " When any expectant 
mother, who happens to be residing where there is no reaident phy- 
sician, makes an application to the Commissioner of Public Health 
and states that, for financial or other reasons, she does not see her way 
to obtain the necessary assistance in her confinement, a grant of $25.00 
is made to help her. A cheque for $10.00 is sent at once to assist in 
procuring the necessaries for the event and the sum of $15.00 is paid 
to the physician who attends her." It will be seen that this differs 
from the Australian system in that it is limited to rural districts and 
distributes only part of the benefit in cash to the mother. 

Avoiding the fine points of the different systems under discussion, 
it will suffice to point out one detail common to all of them. That is, 
the cash benefit. In some countries more emphasis is laid upon this 
than in others. In Australia the cash benefit is all there is to the 
system; in certain other places, notably England, and Saskatchewan 
in Canada, medical services may also be furnished. 

The point we next come to — and the most important of all — is 
this; have these systems produced results? The whole proposition is 
one of health ; we should have a right to demand results in the shape 
of a diminution in maternal mortality and in infant mortality, 
especially during the first two weeks. 

It must in all honesty be said that results have not borne out expecta- 
tions so far. This is notably true in Australia. It would seem, never- 
theless, that the cause is not far to seek. The inference is simply that 
people do not make the use of the cash benefit that was intended and 
which is calculated to produce results. Apparently, matprnity benefits, 
apart from cash grants, have not yet been fully tried out. 

Various suggestions have been offered for an act which would prove 
workable for the United States. The bill introduced info Con^^reas in 
1918, "to encourage instruction in the hygiene of maternity and 
infancy." was really in a way, a sor* of maternity benefit scheme whose 
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provisions would be carried out jointly by federal and state authorities. 
An appropriation by the federal government would be contingent upon 
an equal appropriation on the part of the state legislature. 

This method of financing is in some ways a desirable one, though 
it has obvious disadvantages, Aa originally drawn up, however, this 
proposed legislation bad one serious defect. It made possible the crea- 
tion within the state, of a special maternity commission to handle the 
disbursements provided under the Act. This was virtually asking for 
the establishment of a second state health department. Deplorable 
results might well be expected under such a system. There is alto- 
gether too great a centrifugal tenden<^7 as it is. Undesirable as this is 
among private agencies, it is intolerable in state agencies. 

A similar bill introduced into Congress this year, places the 
administration of the Act under a Federal Board of Maternal and 
Infant Hygiene, consisting of the Secretary of Labor acting as Chair- 
man, the Chief of the Children's Bureau acting as the executive ofBcer, 
the Surgeon-General of the United States Public Health Service, and 
the Commissioner of Education. In order to secure the benefits of the 
Act the various states are required to create a State Board of Maternal 
and Infant Hygiene, except in states where the State Board of Health 
has a child welfare department. The Federal Board may require the 
State Boards to appoint advisory committees, both state and local, 
members to be selected by the State Boards, and at least half of them 
must be women. 

From a legislative point of view, there is an inherent weakness in 
any proposal for maternity beneHts. This results from the difficulty 
experienced in making any accurate estimate as to what a system of 
maternity benefits would cost. We know, for example, that the 
Australian plan costs about three million dollars a year. This system 
is however, a strictly cash benefit scheme. One cannot make an 
accurate estimate from charity statistics, for this is a health, not a 
charitable proposition, and is intended to appeal to a wider class than 
those who are merely objects of charity. As a matter of fact, the key 
to the situation is the family physician. He it is who does most of 
the free obstetrics, aided often by the district nurse. The practising 
physician, on the other hand, rarely keeps accurate records and so, 
cannot, if he would, help us with statistics, to the extent we might wish. 
It is the writer's belief that statistics as to the number likely to avail 
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ihemaelreB of mfttemit; benefits are bound to be fallacioua. Despite 
the business man's desire for accurate figures, it would seem that the 
urgency of the need to reduce maternal and infant mortality would 
have to justify an appeal to a trial to settle the feasibility of the 
scheme. Many projects of far less promise are baaed on less sufficient 
evidence. As Miss Lathrop well says in her paper on " Public Pro- 
tection of Maternity," " If a simple maternity benefit law were in 
operation we should learn more about the way to deal with the matter 
than we shall leam by years of discussion." 

Bearing the facts already mentioned in mind, let us consider for 
a moment a plan which seems at present to show some likelihood of 
being adopted. The bill for Maternity Benefits, introduced into the 
Massachusetts legislature in 1919, has been moulded by many hands 
into a shape which seems to constitute a workable plan. Briefly sum- 
marized, the bill is as follows: Maternity benefits are to be considered 
strictly as a health matter ; the results aimed at are a roduction of the 
maternal and infant death rate of the state. Furthermore, implied 
in the terms of the bill, the bearing of children is considered as an 
important function which, to a certain extent, makes the State a debtor 
to her who performa this duty. If the family is not nble to manage 
alone the financial burden involved, it is to the interest of the State 
to help. Under these conditions there is no charity involved. Con- 
sequently, everything should be done to avoid attaching the stigma of 
charity to this form of assistance. Under the terms of the proposed 
law the administration of the Act would rest in the hands of the State 
Department of Public Health which would be emjwwered to furnish 
medical, nursing, or hospital care. Prenatal supervision would be 
assured by the provision that in order to obtain the maternity benefit, 
the propective mother must apply for aid at least three months before 
the expected birth of her child. 

It must be conceded that to carry out such a comprehensive plan 
many complex problems will be encountered and must be solved. For 
instance, what part will the midwife play in the program? We are 
now making an investigation of midwifery in 'Massachusetts and may 
later be able to answer this question. Again, how will adequate medical 
service be obtained without undue discrimination against certain 
doctors? Where shall we get the nurses to do the prenatal visiting? 
Have we enough obstetrical hospitals to take care of our mothers, 
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especially those in rural districts ? These problems, and many more, 
must be solved intelligently. The result will be seen not only in term» 
of lowered infant and mat^mal mortality, but also in more public 
health nurses, better doctors, and better hospitals. 

What hope are we justified in having of accomplishing to any worth- 
while extent by auch means, the reduction of the infant and maternal 
mortality ? Certain experiences apparently point towards a belief that 
this can he done. For example, the Boston Instructive District Xurs- 
ing Association tabulated certain results obtained in their work in 
1918. Comparisons were made between 2,621 cases where prenatal 
care was supplied and 1,863 cases where no prenatal instruction wa» 
given. In both instances, the mothers had the same postpartum care. 
In the first group, that with prenatal care, the infant mortality under 
the age of two weeks was less than half that in the second group, where 
no prenatal care had been given. The stillbirths were two to three in 
favor of the cases receiving prenatal cara 

The same results are shown on a larger scale by the work in New 
Zealand. Miss Lathrop in the Fifth Annual Report of the Children's 
Bureau, calls attention to the contrast in results obtained under the 
Australian and New Zealand method of attacking the infant mortality. 
New Zealand, to be sure, has no system of maternity benefits but her 
method of handling the problem by means of nursing service, instnic- 
tion, prenatal care and hospital care, is precisely that proposed under 
the sn^estpd scheme for maternity benefits in Massachusetts. 

Under this system Xew Zealand has cut her infant death rate 
from 8 per cent to 5 per cent in ten years. This fact should justify a 
fair trial of a similar plan, but experience only will show whether 
such a state fostered plan will produce results at a reasonable cost. 



Dr. Smitli: I want to eiiipha«iEe one or two points that Keem to me are wortb 
while bearing in mind. It is interesting to consider the development of the study 
of infant mortal itv. The first interest was in the qtiestion of the feeding, and 
the reduction of infant deaths has b<>en in large measure in the gastro intestinal 
diseases. At the present time that particular problem seems to be on the way 
to being solved. We need to continue the good wnrli already being done, pspec'nliy 
to continue the emphasis on the desirability of breast feeding. With the further 
consideration of infant mortality, it has become more and more apparent that 
great need now is to reduce the death rate in the first few days or ireeks of life. 
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Tha.t means prenBtsl and obatetricai caiv. 1 believe that ai we look at thii prob* 
lem mora and more, w« ahall be eonvinced that we can't aolve it unless we provide 
Bome means whereby the home can be taken care of during the period of confloe- 
ment. That means that tome way must be provided in many families, for help 
from outside and largely financial help. Whether as Dr. Champion suggeata the 
State maternity benefit is going to solve that problem or not remains to be seen, 
but I believe Miss Lathrop is absolutely right in saying ne shall never be able to 
answer that question until we try. If we are going to make any progress the 
thing to do is to adopt some schenie and put it in operation and vre will find 
out whether a modification of that scheme is right or whether we shall have to 
adopt an entirely different procedure. 1 hope that in ilassarhusetts we shall ha 
able in the neit winter, — and there seems to he reasonable ground (or hope — to 
pass this maternity benefit measure. In a ytar or two we will be able to say 
whether it is worltable or not, whether it produces results or not or needs modifi- 
cation in various ways. 

I want to emphasiie one point about this particular bill which Dr. Champion 
mentioned, which we must bt^ar in mind, that this kind of benefit does not include 
any suggestion of pauperism or charity. We don't consider that children going 
to public schools are in any way objects of charity. Health is just as important 
as education and it is just exactly as much the duty of the State to provide proper 
health as it is to provide suitable education. The State must recognise and the 
community must recognise that it is just as right for the mother to receive aid 
from the State in bringing a healthy child into the world as for the family to 
receive aid in educating the child after be is bom. 

The Chairman: I will ask Dr. Champion to open the discussion on Dr. De 
Normandie's paper. 

Dr. Champion: The thing that has intereetcd me very much in prenatal care 
is the fact that the general public has not been educated to the point of being 
willing to pay for it. So far as I know practically all prenatal care is being 
given free. This shows that we have not as yet succeeded in getting the mothers, 
and the doctors too, of course, to realise that prenatal care is worth while. I 
think that if the maternity benefit law, for example, were to go into efTect, the 
mere fact that the State lias recognized the value of prenatal care would help 
to raise its importance in the eyes of the general public, and after all, we cannot 
go very far in advance of what the men and women in tbe street really understand. 
State health ofBciab feel that perhaps more than anybody else does. I shouM, 
like to mention one particular thing that we have tried in Uassachusetts. We were 
not the first to try it by any manner of means. I refer to the use of State prenatal 
letters. We send out a series of nine prenatal letters to any mother in the Stat« 
who applies for them or to any mother who has a friend or physician who 
will apply for them. We are sending out now more than 1,000 a year and we 
are adding to our list all the time. We have no regular system of getting the 
names of these mothers i We simply send them to those whose names are sent 
in to us. We have also started a system of postnatal letters carrying the mothers 
along from the prenatal period until the baby is a year old. 

The system of licensing lying-in hospitals in Massachusetts, referml to t^ 
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Dr. DeNormandie, is pret^ bad but the reason for the present ByHtem ig tJwt our 
8tAt« Board of Charity ia the bod; which does most of the licensing and becmuse 
lying-in hospitals are considered as charitable inatitutiong. As a matter of fact, 
lying-in hospitals are supposed to be inspected by the local board of health before 
being licensed by the State Board ol Charity. In Massachusetts we have 364 citiea 
and towns, and being a state devoted entirely to home rule, each one of these 354 
cities and towns is a law unto itself. The State Health Department has no control 
orer them excepting in an odrisory capacity. The result is that the health etondarda 
for lying-in hospitals are going to vary much depending upon the enlightenment 
of the particular town with respect to public health activity. A. little town with 
a population of 80 odd people, which we have away up on the top of the Berl(- 
shires, hoe just as much sovereign authority as has Boeton with three-quarters 
of a million population. The present system has some value but I hope that 
sooner or later the Stat« Health Department may have some say in making standards 
tor lying-in hospitals. Through some peculiar quirk in the law, the State Depart- 
ment of Health is now allowed to examine the lying-in hospitals when they take 
alx or more patients in a year. 

Dr. Taliaferro Claik, V. S. Public HealOi Service, Waahinston: I think we 
have no better illustration of the interrelation of all forms of health protection 
than that furnished by measures of prenatal care. For inst&nce, we are all familiar 
with the great reduction in infant mortality following the introduction of a pure 
water supply into cities. In other words, no mattor how intensive a supervisiim 
is maintained over infants of one year of age the mortality rate in this special 
class of the population will continue high unless there is maintained at the same 
time adequate sanitary supervision of the population as a whole. In the same 
way no matter how carefully we instruct expectant mothers in prenatal care the 
deaths of mothers in childbirth and of children under one month of age will 
continue high if cognizance is not taken at the same time of general measures for 
the protection of the public he«Ith. Hie effectiveness of venereal disease control 
measures, the completeness of the solution of the malaria and hookworm probleme 
or other sJlied endemic diseases will exercise a very wonderful effect in reducing 
the mortality of mothers and of young children. 

Dr. F. L. Adair, Minneapolis: I would like to say a few words regarding 
maternal welfare. I like to distinguish in my own mind between pre-natal care 
and maternal welfare. Pre-natal care, it seems to me was primarily originated to 
cut down infant mortality. Strictly speaking it is the effect which the care of the 
mother has on the off-spring. It seems to me we should also reci^ize that mater- 
nal welfare, conducted primarily for the welfare and education of the mothers, is 
the larger program. It is not commonly recognieed or has not been until recently, 
that maternal welfare constitutes on integral part of any public health program. 
It seems to me that the most fundamentnl part of any public health activity is 
that which deals with the mother. There are various problems that cannot be 
solved by prenatal care. It does not deal with potential off-spring. It does not 
deal with the problem of sterility which is included in that of potential mothers. 
It does not deal with the various other conditions which closely touch the problem 
of maternal welfare. The problems, of "T B" and venereal diseases in preznant 
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woBm art UDODg th«se. It U therefor* importuit to differentiate clearlj between 
pre-nktal c*re and maternal welfare. Haternal welfare ia a much larger program 
tliAn pre-natal care and it seema to me should make up a very important part of any 
public health program. I hare had in the paat year a Tory good opportunity for 
study and thought along theae Hues by both obaerration and work in France and 
I must eay that we must awaken to problans that we have never fully realized 
before. In Ulnnesota, we have now made the beginning of a maternal welfare 
Iprogram not only in tlie city but in the rural communities and Dr. Huenekena and 
I hope to lay the foundation for a fairly cmnplete matenal and child welfare 
program not only in Minneapolis, but in the rural communities of Minnesota. The 
medical problems involved, of course, we are all familiar with but I would like to 
aay this, that without prenatal care infant welfare haa practically not touched 
the still-birth problem or that of early infant mortality. I think it could be con- 
cluded fr<Hn the few statistics that we hare as well as from any careful thinking 
out of the problem, that this mortality can only be touched through care of the 
pregnant woman. Some of the other problems I have already touched upon. The 
number of premature births also can only be cut down by care of prospective 
mothers. Abortion and miscarriage can only be handled through care of future 
mothers. Now it seems to me the solution of these medical problems in a large 
way can only be accomplished by the proper care of the woman not only during 
pr^iuancy but during the lying-in period. 

There are vast social and economic problems which it is useless to attempt to 
touch in the short time alloted for discussion. As an obstetrician I have to admit 
before this organisation that we have been very Diligent of public welfare activities. 
I do not mean that all have but I mean obatetriciaos as a group, aa a class, and 
I think it is about time that an awakening came. Now I would like to propose 
that this organization through «ome resolution presented to the American Gyneco- 
logical Society should call attention to the importance of these problems as national 
problems, as problems bearing on public health, as problems bearing on infant 
welfare, and ask their hearty co-operation in an attempt to develop through this 
organization a complete maternal and child welfare program. 

The Cliainnaa; Any further discusaioni 

Dr. 0. T. Barth, Milwaukee: Just a question and a suggestion. We have 
establish a rule which we are trying out in Milwaukee at this time, i. e., that all 
children born must remain with the mothers three months. The effect of such a 
rule upon the early infant death rate Is very evident. The effect on the importation 
of babies in the large cities and fanning them out to families is also evident. Now 
the question: Can any one here tell me whether such a rule has been established 
in any other city, and If it has how has it worked out! 

The Chairman: Is there any one here who will speak for the state of Maryland? 

Dr. J. H. H. Knox, Baltimore: According to a ruling of the Maryland State 
Board of Control every baby bora in the state must be nursed by ite mother for 
three months. 

Di. De Noimandie, Boston: How do they enforce that law! 

Dr. Knox: It is being enforced in the bal^ farms and small institutions by 
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in«uie of Uoenaiiig. If the l»w ii not carried out the Iimuk ii refuted for Um 
followiiig jtwt. 

Dr. G. T. BAith, Hilwaiikee: I nay >dd whftt we did id Milwaukee juet before 
I left. We awore out * w»rr»nt for one of these Ijring-in inatitationa whidt 
Attempted to take in a mother without being properly iuperviaed by the city 
nuthoritiea. That eliminates all lying-in institutions that might be run without 
the knowledge of the i^ity authoritiea. 

Di, Florence Sherbon, Kanaaa: May I ask who aupporta these mothers for 
theae three months while the; are nursing the children I Must these lying-in 
bospitala t 

Dr. Barth, Hilwankec: In many instances the father of th« child or mom 
member of the family paya the bill, or the institution permits the mother to wo-k 
off the bill or the city will provide care for them while under Ita charge. The 
flnaneial consideration haa not been the difficulty but the protection of the mis- 
guided girl's reputation. This, I may aay ia a very recent — I don't know what 
effect it haa or is going to have on infant mortality. We hope to see an improve- 
ment but it ia of so recent a date that I can give no etatietica and no definite 
information on how It is going to work out. 

Dr. Sherbon: It aeema to me that ia creating a very large subsidy. 

Dr. Waldron, Tonken: Returning to the subject of Miss Stevens' paper, I 
would like to ask if you use the milk station nurses as prenatal nurses, or should 
they be independent nursea! We tried to get our milk atation nurses to take up 
the prenatal work but without succeaa. It would seem that aa they come into con- 
tact with the mothera they would have their confidence, but for some reason they 
dont seem to get along with the prenatal work. 

Hisa Minnie H. JUirena, Chicago: We have had the aame experience. It does 
not seem possible for the nurse who does the infant welfare work to do the prenatal 
work also. It ia not because the nurse ia not able to do it, but it is due to th« 
fact that ahe haa ao much to do in the postnatal work that ahe can not give adequat« 
time to the prenatal work, becauae the prenatal work requiree even more time than 
doea the postnatal work. What Miss Stevens said in her paper is very true. The 
prenatal work requires visit after visit, often only a friendly visit but those visits 
must be made and the confidence of the mother must be secured before anything can 
be done, and the nurse doing postnatal work rarely haa the time for visits of this 
character. 

Dr. Clark: I would like to make one auggestion along the line of the remarks 
by Miaa Ahrena, which bring to my mind forcibly the necessity of employing nurses 
in aufflcieut number or else limiting the district in which they work. In other 
words, there is a limit to the number of families which the public health nurse can 
properly supervise. If this number be increased by reason of the fewness of the 
nurses employed or the siie of the district many things will have to he neglecte<l 
or left undone altogether. As rc^rda prenatal work, I feel that the nurse who 
can go into the home and make friendly contact with the mother ia the best equipped 
nurse to do postnatal work. Therefore, let ua not indulge in too great a apecialiia- 
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tion of nuraiug work but rather adyocstA tlte tlkorough training of nurtM for 
public heaJth work ood their employment in nunibera euffideat to do all flaunt 
ol child weliare work efTectivelj. 

Dr. S. JoMpbiM Baker, Hew York: Ab » matter of practical importance I 
want to ipeak on the aubject of having tJie poatnata] worker do tlM prenatal work. 
We have found in New York city that that is impracticable. We all agree with 
Dr. Clark that we ought to have enough nuree* but 1 have jet to M« the place 
where that ideal ie realized. We must work with the material we have, not the 
material we would like to have. In a city eueh as New York we find a nuree can 
care for about ISO babies or from fifty to eeventy'ltve prenatal casei, and we find 
that the work ie eo intenaive in ita nature that simply aa a matter of expediency it is 
necessary to have the prenatal nurie entirely separate from the postnatal nurse. 
Hint does not mean, of course, that in certain rural communities the nurse could 
not do it all, nor does it mean that a nurse is not capable naturally of doing it all. 
It means simply that you are saving time and money if you do not ask ber to do 
it sJl. It is a very practical point if you are limited in the number of your nursea 
not to try to combine your work. 

There is a subject here that ha* been touched upon and is always touched upon 
In our meetings, although I always hope it is going to be avoided. That is, of 
course, the midwife question. At the meeting in Washington last Spring at the 
International Health Congress, Dr. Chapin read a most interesting paper on the 
midwife in which he aaid — I hope I am not misquoting him — that reports from 
many places, in tact all investigationH they had made, showed the midwife had 
fewer stillbirths, fewer cases of puerperal septicaemia and more normal cases, and 
yet that she should be eliminated on general principles. That is a good deal the 
attitude I think most of us take and theoretically it may be right but, practically, 
we are face to face with actual conditions of midwife practice. I hope I am not 
miaquoting my friend Dr. De Normandie when I say that at least ten years ago 
MassachuaettB was wondering whether they would take up the midwife question 
and they are still wondering. He has stated that they are prosecuting the midwife 
for reporting births and are still undecided as to how they are going to solve the 
midwife problem. I can tell him that there is only one way to solve the midwife 
problem, and that ie to face it. Do it. Come out into the open and see who your 
midwives are, then raise them to such a standard of practice that you will eliminate 
the incompetent ones automatical ly. The practice of midwives ie a question of 
practical importance, and particularly with reference to the reduction of the 
maternal mortality rate. Two years ago Dr. Meigs of the Children's Bureau in 
Washington made a survey of the cities of the United States with regard to their 
maternal mortality rates. That survey, I suppose, is familiar to you all. I want 
to call your attention to the fact that Dr. Meigs reported that every city in the 
United States that had been investigated showed an increase in ita maternal 
mortality rate during the laat ten years except New York city, which ahowed 
a decrease of fifty per cent. Now. I do not believe tor one minute that the doctors 
In New York city are any better than the doctors of other cities. I do not think 
we have any comer on medical ability, although of course we have good doctors 
and are proud of them, but the only way in which New York city difTers from the 
other cities is that we do require a preliminary education for our midwives. 
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We hftve B midwife ftckiMl under city control, with a aix monthB course, and do not 
UBue liceuKB to practice tc any midwivee who ar« not graduatM o( that school or 
of accredited European schooU of equal standing. This is the only eMeotial 
difference between New York city and the other cities, jet the results hav« been 
that Id all the other cities the maternal mortality rates have gone up and New 
York city's has gone down. The plain lesson of that is that you are not going to 
solve the problem of the midwife by discussing whether or not you are going to 
solve it. You can solve it only by meeting it. We had three thousand midwives in 
New York city in 1916, while to-day we have sixteen hundred. In 1017 they 
reported fifty per cent, of our births; tonlay they are reporting thirty-seven per cent. 
We are eliminating them in the only way I think they can ever be eliminated, that 
is, by making the standards bo high that only the beet equipped can possibly remain. 

Dr. Worth Boss, Detroit; We have a solution of the midwife question in 
Detroit which is I think exactly along the line of that in New York city. A few 
years ago considerable more than a third of the births ranging from 26,000 to 30,000 
a year were reported by midwivee. Now under careful supervision and elimina- 
tion of the inefficient midwives the number is reduced to something like 2S per 
cent. We do not feel that the elimination of the midwife is indicated or desir- 
able. The important thing is to eliminate the inefficient midwife and raise the 
standard of those remaining. Our Department of Health is receiving intelligent 
oo-operatioD of the licensed midwives who refer their babies and mothers to the 
clinics and are very careful to decline to accept any abnormal cases. Education 
rather than complete elimination seems to me to be the proper way to meet the 
problem of the midwife. 

Dr. E. A. Hinea, State Board of Bealtb of South Carolina: We have lioen hear- 
ing very important results from the East and other sections of the country. I want 
to speak juet a moment about the section in which you are meeting, the South, 
and in reference to the midwife question. In South Carolina we are now making 
a survey to determine the number of midwives we have and in nine of our counties 
we found that we had 100. Probably there are 500 midwives in South CarolinsL 
Maybe more. There are about 900 active practicing physicians in South Carolina. 
The A. M. A. directory gives 1,433 doctors, of course, not all in active practice. 
That is the proportion in which we have the doctors to midwives in our State. 
On October 22d, the State Board of Health of South Carolina, recognizing the 
excellent work in the State of New York, practically adopted the rules of the sani- 
tary rode of the State of New York. We have wide discretionary power in our 
8tat« laws, not Burpassed by any State in the Union. The State of New York, 
outside of New York city and Rochester as late as August, bad about 4S4 mid- 
wives. We have more than that in the State of South Carolina, so we believe 
that by the activity oif our Child Hygiene Bureau, recently established and doing 
most excellent work, and through the public health nurse system which we have 
in good working order, we will educate those midwives who can stand it and 
eliminate thoee who cannot. We feel that we are b^inning to solve the problem 
as New York State has done. 

Di. W. H. 0. HofEmann, Chicago: What is the difference between a prenatal 
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and au obaUtric nurse and a very educated midwife! If anybodj' can explain that 
to me I would be veiy thankful. 

Miu Steveni: I can't Bee there is any poesibility of confusing the two. A nurse 
never does the delivery. A midwife tries to do the delivery and never doea any- 
thing elBe. The public health nurse is trained tx» go into the home and tackle 
every problem in that home that affects health. A midwife is not trained to go 
into the home except to do the delivery. I can't think how tbey could poBeibly 
be confused. How is there anything alike about the nurse and the present type 
of midwife? 

Hr. Frederick S. Crum: Everybody seems to be against the midwife. It does 
seem to me that there is a word to be said for the midwife, if she is especially 
qualified. In the city of Newark we have a. targe number of prospective mothers 
who prefer the midwife to a male doctor and that ia a social condition which 
must be recognized at the present time, at any rate. Many Italian mothwe mudi 
prefer a midwife to a male doctor. More than that, a midwife in Newark reports 
100 per CMit of the births she attends. The local health department has absolute 
ctmtrol over the midwife which it does not have and probably never will have 
over all practicing physicians. Practicing physicians in Newark do not report all 
of their births and never have. They do not fully report many other facts that they 
ought to report and probably never will until they are educated beyond the present 
conditions. More than that, the midwivea are controlled in various other ways, 
along lines which cannot be adopted as r^^rds the physicians. I do not happen 
to be a physician, so I can speak and yet remain within ethical limits which are 
sometimes so restricted that physicians do not feel at liberty fully to express 



Miss Sara B. Place, CMcDgo: May T say one word mncerning the attitude 
of Italian mothers to male phyBicians. One diBtrict in Chicago where we have 
worked out a prenatal clinic is in a strictly Italian section. We have attempted 
the clinic from the point of view of education and juat the moment those mothers 
know and have confidence it makes no difference with them whether they are cared 
for by a woman physicianior a man physician, and those clinics have been successful. 

The Ouirman: One point has been brought out in the discussion that han 
not been followed up. That was as to a possible resolution from this organisation 
to the American Gynecological Society. Is there any discumion on. that subject! 

Dr. Kichard Smith, Boston: May 1 speak to that suggestion just a moment! 
Many of ns feel the proper solution of the midwife question has not been found. 
We are all agreed I think that we are quite as much in need of educating the 
inefScient doctor as of making competent midwivee. It seems to me that SMnetimes 
in discussing the midwife question we are discussing the smaller part of the prob- 
lem. Perhaps in Masgachusetts we are not doing the right thing in not licensing 
the midwife, but we are doing at least one thing, we are temporarily leaving the 
midwife in abeyance. I mean we are recognizing quite frankly that she exists, 
but we are not necessarily recogniiing that we think she ought always to exiet. 
We ought to concentrate our interest in educating the doctor. It we take away 
the midwife wi> have got to give the people Romething in return. If we give them 
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In retnm & poor doctor they had better gtaj with the midwife and our problem 
ie to aee to it that if we eliminate the poor midwife or iJl midwires, w« aubatl- 
tute in her place a really well trained obstetrician. Anything thia society can do 
by resolution or other means wliicb will raise the «tandard of obatetic practic» 
among doctors will be a step in the right direction. I stkould like to see eome such 
resolution as has been suggested presented. 

The Chairman : Will Dr. Adur offer such a resolution! 

Dr. Adair: I have no written resolution to present. Perhaps it would have 
been better to have presented it in written form, but my idea was simply that tbia 
society should be the one organization, one national organization, which would 
father or mother mat«mal welfare and child welfare and that it should not be split 
up in different organizations and that we should now attempt to secure the active 
co-operation of the obstetricians in developing the maternal welfare in conjunc- 
tion with the infant welfare program and that through the obatetrician we should 
attempt to reach, as Dr. Smith has said, 'the poor doctors because I am firmly 
convinced the poor doctor does more harm than the midwife, especially than the 
good midwife. Our effort should be along two distinct lines. The midwife is a fact 
and not a theory. While we attempt to eliminate the poor midwife and ultimately 
all midwives, we should also attempt to eliminate the poor doctor aa well as the 
poor midwife. I would, therefore, offer a resolution, that this society aalc the 
American GynecologicSil Society to talte more interest among thanselyee in social 
problems and attempt to extend and improve the obstetric practice and develop 
a maternal welfare program throughout the United States. 

This resolution has been moved and seconded. Is there any 

A Delegate; May we ask Dr. Adair to present the resolution in writing so 
that it may be duly referred, according to the cuatian of the Association, to the 
Committee on Kesolutiona.* 

The Chairman: Is it the wish of the meeting that the resolution be submitted 
to the Committee on Resolutionvt All those in favor of such acticm, signify by 
saying " aye." Those opposed. So ordered. 

The Chairman: Misa Stevens, have you anything to add in cloeingl 

UsB Stevens: There is only one point I would like to emphasize because I feel 
it BO very strongly myself and thSit Is that we cannot do anything which will 
correct the work of the poor doctor and the poor midwife more quickly than to 
teach the women of the community what good obstetrics really is and wh; they 
should demand it. 

The Chairman: We will all endorse that. Have you anything to add. Dr. De 
Normandlel Dr. ChampionT If not, the session stands adjourned. 

* The resotDtloD, whtch was lubmltted In the 
Reaotutlons, was approTed br that committee, an 
the doling bnalness nieetlnc, November 13. 1619: 

I, That Che AnierlGin Child HrKieae Association ask t 
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SEPORT OF BREAST FEEDING BUREAU AT MINNEAPOLIS 

J. P. SEDGWICK, H.D^ BlioDeapolU 

SteDOgraphk Report of Semaiks Knit in EzplanatioD of Dr. Sedgwick's Report by 
Dr. E. J. Huenekena 

De. Huenekess: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen. — This is 
only a preliminary report oi the work that Dr. Sedgwick has been doing 
for the last year in Minneapolis. His work has been conducted einee 
January first. Later, Dr. Sedgwick intends to get out a more preten- 
tious report. This is just to give you some idea of the work that he is 
now doing. The iden of this Breast Feeding Investigation Bureau is to 
reach the mother of every new bom baby in Minneapolis. It is the 
intention after we have reached these mothers, to educate them first aa 
to the value of breast feeding and second, to teach them the means by 
which they can continue it. Leaflets were got out on the value of breast 
milk. The first literature was written by Dr. Sedgwick himself, but 
it Was found to be too technical for general lay use so he asked one of 
the lay workers to prepare something very simple, which haa been found 
better in getting the idea across. These small four page leaflets tell in 
a few words tlie value of breast feeding. A coi)y of the leaflet follows: 



CHILDRBH'S TEAR AND 
The twelvemonth 1A18-1S hae been 
very rightly xet Biide ae Child ren'n 
year; rightly becauxe, in America, at 
least, eturdj children have never before 
been so important a factor in future 
national BoiindnesB. We muBt be aS' 
aured of normal citiienB to take the 
place of the splendid men who are goinf; 
out of the national life in such niimberB 
and who light to perpetuate a ICRacy of 
freedom, not to a puny and elTete race, 
but to a strong, straight thinking, clean 
living people. 

No one queftions to-day that the 
baeia of a morbid and perverted ma- 
turity is largely laid in the ills — bo 
many of them preventable — of neglected 



IMF ANT MOBTALITT. 
childhood ; ills which later become a 
drain on public resources and a menace 
to public eoundnesB. The nationa are 
awakening to the realization that a 
people, in order to continue its old high 
ideals in internal and international leg- 
islation, must look to its future citizens 
and see that a healthy mind is fostered 
in a healthy body. 

Tlie immediate practical application 
of that principle this year is the re- 
quest of the government that we have 
our children weif^hed and measured so 
that any deviation from the normal may 
be corrected and more intelligent care of 
the child ensue. A most wine policy, 
surely, but in preventive medicine there 
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ii one far more basic — tbe preventioii 
of infant mortality. For conaider, there 
might be many more children to be bo 
rrgistered for the government if they 
had iteen given the chance nature in- 
tended them to have. 

From the records of the MiDneapolia 
Board of Health for the year 1916, for 
example: We find there were 8,778 
birtha for that year. Of those 8,778 
babies, 59 did not survive their second 
week, 63 did not survive their second 
month, and 724 died in their first year. 
It has been said that a baby has less 
chance of reaching its first birthday than 
a man of SO has his eighty-flrst. Look- 
iDg tor some common factor in this large 
percenta^re, we find that in the United 
States according to locality, the death 
rate is from three to nine times higher 
among babies who were never nursed, 
or if nursed, only for a ehort time. 
Therefore, " Maternal feeding ahould be 
the keyBtone of the propaganda for the 
prevention of Infant Mortality." 

But, »ays the public, " Everyone knows 
that breaat milk is best for babies." 
Yes, but how oft«n have you beard 
mothers say. "Oh, I couldnt nurse the 
liaby, my milk was just poison for it," 
or " My milk was such poor quality and 
I weaned the baby; it wasn't getting 
enough." 

The medical profension is rapidly 
recogniiing five things: 

First, that there is no such thing as 
mother's milk being bad for the baby; 
any other mixture will disagree just 
as much and the child will have six 
times less chance of living. 

Second, that the nursing of a healthy 
baby increases the flow of milk till it is 
" ^tting enough," and that until that 
time a little breast milk, with enough 
artillclal feeding added to make up the 
proper amount (determined b; weigh- 



ing the baby before and alter nursing], 
will prevent sickness. 

Third, that if there is no demand 
made on the breasts, such aa nursing 
or expressing the milk, the supply will 
disappear. The fundamental require- 
ment for the stimulation and continua- 
tion of the milk flow is the complete 
and regularly repeated evacuation of the 
breasts. The pernicious practice of drop- 
ping a nursing and replacing it with an 
artificial feeding is one of the most fre- 
quent causes of the breast drying up 
and the loss of milk. The breast is not 
thereby stimulated; it is instead, the 
iDest method of weaning the infant. 

Fourth that in a premature birth, 
where the baby is not strong enough to 
nurse, the life of the child is more often 
saved by tcedinj; it milk expressed from 
the breasta and, at the same time, liy 
that expressing, the flow is kept up till 
the baby can nurse naturally later, when 
it becomes stronger. 

Fifth, that lactation can be re-estab- 
lished when the baby has been off the 
breast for some time. One such case 
follows; 

"A short time ago, an infant, aged 
four months, was seen which was having 
convulsions, spasmophilic in character, 
□n unnatural feeding. The child had not 
had the breast for nine weeks. It had 
been taken from the breast because of 
illness of the mother. She had just re- 
turned from a contagious hospital, in 
which she had had severe erysipelas fol- 
lowed by antrum trouble. The mother 
and baby were immediately taken to a 
children's hospital where the nurses had 
Iwen properly trained in milking. The 
baby's spasmophilia was controlled by 
proper medication. The mother was as- 
sured that wilh her cooperation the milk 
could be brought back. The breasts were 
stimulated regularly by placing the baby 
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at the breast. The baby refused the nip- 
ples at first. The milk was carefull; 
and thoroughly expressed and the baby's 
nutritioD was maintained by comple- 
mental feeding, ^or several days, the 
results were discouraging, as but three 
or four drops were obtained. The num- 
ber of drops gradually increased. Then 
the amount grew bo that the product 
was finally established." 

Again, it is known that artificially 
ted babies arc much more subject to 
contagious diseases than those given a 
start on breast milk. This applies not 
only to the months while the baby is 
actually being- nursed, but to all the 
ensuing years. Breast-ted liabics develop 
more resistance tor later life. To quot« 
one of many s^ich rases in the records 
of the University of Minnesota: 

"A mother had four children. The 
first baby was nursed but a short time 
because ot lack of milk and then weaned 
entirely. The other three children were 
wholly at the lireast for from B to II 
months. The first child has been at the 
mercy of contagious diseases at school, 
while the other three have not con- 
tracted them, even when in the same 
surroundings." 

The knowledge of the importance ot 



breast-feeding in combating infant mor- 
tality is rapidly growing in this coun- 
try. The Department of Pediatrics of 
the University of Minnesota has felt the 
work so important that it has estab- 
lished a Breast- Feeding Investigation 
Bureau to make a statistical study of 
the breast-feeding in Minneapolis and 
to give any information and help necea- 
sary both to mothers and physicians. 

A new mother receives a great deal 
of literature from interesl^d concerns 
anxious to sell their particular product 
in the interests of artificial feeding. 
The department of Pediatric* of the 
University of Minnesota has established 
a Breast-Feeding Investigation Bureau 
wholly disinterested in a mercenary way 
and working through a great Medical 
School and Board of Health wishes to 
combat by publishing the inrreasingly 
recognised truth of the superiority of 
breast milk. They urge us to consider 
that while we must comply with all 
government requirements in having our 
older children registered we should our- 
selves, make a special elTnrt to save the 
babies that there may be more and 
healthier children to register in com- 
ing years. 



The literature is supplemented by personal calls by the nurses and 
workers of the Bureau, especially in those cases where the mothers are 
not convinced of its value or have been advised differently by either the 
first nurse or neighbor. The methods that have been adopted for teach- 
ing the maintenance of breast feeding have been very simple. They 
conaist almost entirely in making c«ntinuous demands at r^ilar inter- 
vals on the breast. In the first place by applying the infant itself. In 
the cases in which the breast milk is not sufficient, where artificial food 
must be given, this is done by complementary instead of supplementary 
feeding, -d certiiin minimum amount given after each nursing and nevOT 
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to replace the nursing. Dr. Sedgwick feels this is very important. One 
of the most common mistakes is in substituting the hottle for a breast 
feeding, thus an insufficient demand is made on the breast and the 
breast milk decreases veiy rapidly, especially is this true if both breasts 
are not stimulated at least five times a day. In those cases in which 
the breast milk is deficient either because the mother herself has not 
sufficient milk or the baby has not been nursing r^ularly or vigorously 
enough or in which the baby is what we call a poor nurser where the 
response is not properly developed ; in these cases we have been sending 
nurses into the home to show the mother how, after the baby has nursed 
the breast, the remainder of the breast milk can be expressed by band, 
thereby stimulating the breast most efficiently. This is not done by 
means of a breast pump or the older method of massaging the whole 
breast, but rather by manipulating the portion near the nipple, in the 
same way that it is done with the cow. The breast is grasped just back 
of the areola with thumb and forefinger, and the breast milk expressed. 
With a little teaching on the part of the nurses, mothers can readily 
learn how to do this, and it is a much easier and efficient way of 
expressing the breast. The idea is that if the breast is always thoroughly 
emptied the breast milk supply will increase. In fact, in mothers who 
have stopped nursing the babies for weeks, the breast milk can be 
brought back by this means. In one case that came under my own 
observation, a mother fed her baby exclusively on breast milk nine 
months, and during that time the baby was never put to breast on 
account of breast trouble, but the breast milk supply was kept up nine 
months by means of this method. This method solves the cracked 
nipple problem. 

Now aa to the means of getting at these mothers. The Central 
Bureau is located at the Pediatric Department, University of Minne- 
sota. Every diiy the city health department sends a list of new bom 
biibies. The mothers are reached within the first three weeks of the 
baby's life, either by telephone, or by personal call, and the informa- 
tion which is contained on the following card is obtained. 

1 Ii your baby being breast fedT 

2 If not, when ind why did you stop? 

3 How many other children have you hadt... 
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i din yttn of births: 1 « 3 

6 How many u« living! 

e If jou have lost uiy «t what ages and from what cause t. . 



How long was each child at the breast onl; * ( It but a few days or short time, 
■tale as nearly as possible the number of daye.) 



When was the breast stopped in each case? 

(1) mos. (2) mo*. (3) mos. (4) mo*. 

Give reason for stopping breast feeding in each case it before the ninth mcmth. 



10 It a bottle was given with the breast when was it begun ani! was it in addition 
to ea«h breast feeding or in place of certain breast teedingsT 



I be reached b; phone No. . 



This information ie obtained in the first three weeks of life. In many 
cases, especially among those better situated and circumstanced, it ia 
obtained by telephone. In the case of poor people it is obtained through 
our Infant Welfare Society, by the nurses making these first calls. 
Tlicn before the new bom baby is six or seven weeks old, this second 
caid is mailed to them and very similar information obtained. 

(1) Is your baby still breast-fed T 

( 2 ) How often do you feed ib ^ 

(3) Does it receive the breast only! 

(4) Are you having any difficulty nursing the baby t. 

(5) If BO. whftiT 

(8) It it is not breast-fed, when and why did you stopl! (State how long the baby 

was breast-led ) 



Have you or the baby had Intluenia I 

Have you a telephone T 

Then, iifter that each month another card in another form, but very 
similar, is sent to each mother and if no answer is received by mail, and 
the mother can not be reached by telephone a nurse is sent to make a per- 
aonol call and obtain this information. The womait in eharge of this 
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work telle me that she received anywhere from fifty to seventy-fire pst* 
cent of the answers mailed directly to her so that personal calls do not 
have to be made. 

As to the office personnel, there is one woman (with considerable 
ability) in charge of the work and records, who directs the work of the 
nurses and other workers. Under her there is one woman on part time 
who obtains a large part of the information by telephone. That is, her 
particular part of the work is to get as much information over the tele- 
phone as possible. Then we have three nurses aside from that, called 
" trouble nurses " who are sent in those cases in which the mother is 
having difficulty in nursing her baby. They are sent out to encourage 
her as much as possible and urge her to continue the breast feeding, and 
if necessary to teach her the manual expression of the breast-milk. The 
remainder of the work is done by the regular nurses of our Infant Wel- 
fare Society, which organization has been co-operating very closely with 
Dr. Sedgwick in this work. The Welfare Society makes first two calls 
on all babies in the neighborhoods reached by their clinics. In other 
neighborhoods, even the wealthiest, this work is done by the Breast Feed- 
ing Investigation Bureau. The co-operation of the two organizations 
has greatly helped the breast feeding propaganda. Since these repeated 
visits to the mother of every new born baby in Minneapolis have been 
made, the mothers have been reached in better fashion. There waa some 
misunderstanding and difficulty in the beginning in obtaining the 
cooperation of the physicians, but I think I can say that by this time 
Dr. Sedgwick has obtained their hearty cooperation. We have no physi- 
cians now in Minneapolis actively objecting to this work. If th^ are 
luke-warm or do not want this Bureau to be in direct communication 
with their patients, we send the information cards directly to the physi- 
cians, who fill them out and return them to us. Any way to get the 
information. Another interesting part of this work is that we are receiv- 
ing suprisingly good cooperation from the mc<lical and i^eligions sects 
which might be expected to object to giving information at all. 
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The following ib a preliminary report of the work of the Breast 
Feediog Investigation Bureau. 

Jasuabt Cases 
1019 
Bia hundred arid tkirty-»ix Babiel were bom in Minntapolii during Janudrjf, 1919, 
Of thoae at the end of each month titled in the follotdng table there toere: 





Jantuuy 
31, 1919 


28, 1919 


March 
31, 1919 


April 
30, 1919 


31, Sis 




618 
33 


486 
41 


427 
61 


300 
56 






63 




549 


527 

8 


488 
24 


449 
37 














Total under observation 

Ardficially M from birth 


13 
4 

18 
3 


535 
13 
5 
21 
3 
3 
5 
11 
40 


612 
13 
14 
26 
3 
3 
13 
13 
40 


486 
13 
30 
27 
3 
5 
19 
13 
40 


456 
13 




28 








5 
33 




9 
40 














636 


636 


636 


636 


636 



Serenty-one Mothers of January Babies were given special attention and taught 
expression of milk from the breasts in order to stimulate the breasts and thereby 
increase the milk supply. 

On January 31, l!)l», we had 540 of the Babies born in January under obeerva- 
tion. On tlay 31, 1010, we had 456 ot these Babies still under observation — 93 of 
the 549 Babies under observation on January 31, 1919, having been dropped for the 
following reasons: 



37 cBBBB •Pending (Moved but not given up) 
10 cases Baby died 

5 caNcs liefuned to give Information 
33 rases Moved out of Town 

8 cases Cannot be Traced 



• By " Complemental " is meant foeast Fed with an addition of some Artifleial 
Mixture after the Breast Feeding. 

By " Pending " is meant that the mothers of those children have moTcd but we 
uve not glTen them up, m we have reaioD to believe that they can he found Iftt«r. 
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EESULT: 

408 (SII+%) cf the 4S6 Janu&ry Babies still under observiition on May 31, 1919, 
were on the Breast — leaving \fl+% of those Babies on Artificial Food. 

449 (92 + %) of the 4S6 January Babies still under observation on April 30, 1919, 
were on the Breast — leaving 7-)-% of those Babies on Artificial Food. 

498 (05 + % ) of the 513 January Babies still under observatioa on March 31, 1919, 
were on the Breast — leaving 4+% of those Babies on Artificial Food. 

527 {98+%! of the S35 January Baliies stit] under observation on February 28, 
1910, were on the Breast — leaving l+% ot those Babies on Artificial Food. 

Febbuakt Cases 
1919 
Six hundred and tiDcntj/-one Babiet were bom in itinneapolit dotting Febrvafy, 
J919. 
Of thoM at the end of each month Utted in the follotoing table there teere: 





February 
23, 1919 


March 
31, 1919 


April 
30, 1919 


May 
31, 1919 




S20 
31 


493 
46 


418 
61 






63 








Sdl 


539 
4 


479 
21 




ArtificiaUy (ed 


37 










651 
11 
2 
19 
1 


643 
11 
5 
21 
I 

3 

34 


600 
11 
26 
22 
2 
1 

18 
7 
34 








Pendiog* 








Mother died 




Refused to give infonnation 


1 




3 
34 


8 












621 


621 


621 


621 



Forty-three Mothers of February Babies were given Bpecial attention and taught 
expression of milk from the breasts in order to stimulate the breasts and thereby 
increase the milk supply. 

On February 28, IftlB, we had 551 of the Babies horn in February under observa- 
tion. On May 31, 1019, we had 452 of these Babies still under observation — S9 of 
the 551 Babies under observation on February 28, 1019, having been dropped for 
the following reasons: 

64 cases 'Pending (Moved but not given up) 
4 cases Baby died 
1 case Mother died 
1 case Refused to give Information 
24 cases Moved out of Town 
6 cases Cannot be Traced 

BO 
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RESULT: 

415 (Bl+%) of tho 4fi2 Febnuuy fiabiea hUU undar obaervation on Hay 31, 1919, 
were on the Breast — Iwving 6+% ol thoM fiablee on ArUfloiRj Food. 

479 (96+%) of tlM 609 Fabruuy Bsbie* etill under obseiv&tioD an Ayril 90, 
1S1», were on the BrcMt — leaving 4+% of those Babiee on Artifidal Food. 

539 (99+%) of the 643 Februarj' Babies etill under observation on March 31, 
1Q19, were on the Breast — leaving ^% of thoM Babies on ArtiBcial Food. 

Uaioe Cum 
1919 





March 
31, I91« 


AprU 
30; 1919 


31, 1M9 




615 
3(» 


6« 
44 














HS 


687 
















646 
22 
36 
17 
S 
1 


607 
23 
52 
87 
6 
1 

12 
10 
63 








Plim/tmp- 


m 






Mother died. 


6 




1 








10 
63 






63 








799 


■m 


799 



Fortj-one HotSien of March Babies were given special attention and taught 
expresnion of milk from the breasts in order to fitimnlate the breasts and thereto 
increase the milk supply. 

On March 31, 1919, we had 646 of the Babies bom in March under observation. 

On May 31, 1919, we had 541 of these Babies still under observation — 104 of the 
64S Babies under observation on March 31, 1919, having been dropped for the 
following reasons: 



71 



cases 'Pending (Moved but not givei 

cases Bal^ died. ' 

cases Moved out of Town 

cases Cannot be Traced 



up) 
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RESULT: 

602 (92+%) ot the Ml March Babies still under observation on May 31, 1919, 
were on the Breast — having 7+% of those Babies on Artificial Food. 

6S7 (96+%) of the 607 March Babies still under observation on April 30, 1D19, 
were on tbs Breast — leaving 3+% of those Balries on Artificial Food- 

Afril Cages 
1919 
Bev^n hundred and nineteen Babiet foere bom in ifinn«apoIis during April, 1919, 
Of thote at the end of enoh month listetl in the folloutmg iahU ikere were: 





April 
30, 1919 


31, 1919 


Breastfed 


£00 
19 


552 










Total breast (ed 


m, 


582 














7 
29 
19 

! 


seo 










Babydied 


22 


Mother died. 










1 


7 








53 










719 


719 



Fourteen Mothers of April Babies were given special attention and taught expres- 
sion of milk from the breasts in order to stimulate the breasts and thereby ii 
the milk supply. 



I April 30, 1919, baring been dropped for the 



S cases 'Pending (Moved but not given up) 

3 eases Bal? died 

1 ease Refused to give Information 

8 cases Moved out of Town 

1 case Cannot be Traced 

19 
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1919 
8ta hundred tmd fifty-»evai Babiat were bom i 
Of thou at th« md of eaoh month U 



TotAlbnMtfed.. 



Totftlm 

ArtifioisIIr fed from birth 

Pendiag* 

B«bydj8d 

Mother died 

IS/ttumd (o |^v« infonnatioD. . 

UotmI out of town 

GuiDot be traced 

Oat of town patient* 



Five Mothers of May Babies were given special attention and taught exprewicm 
of milk from the Ix^asta in order to stimulate the breaati and there^ Increase the 
milk tupplj. 

Theee figures look almost too good to be true, but I can assure you 
that they are true. Eighty-nine plus per cent of the 456 January 
babies still under observation on May 31, 1919, were still on the breast, 
leaving ten per cent of these babies on artificial food/ That is, when 
these babies were between four and five months old there were still 
eighty-nine per cent on the breast. Ninety-two plus per cent of the 486 
January babies, still under observation on April 30th were on the 
breast; leaving seven per cent on artificial food. When they were three 
mouths old only seven per cent had been weaned. Ninety-five pine per 
cent of the babies three months old were still on the breast, leaving four 
per cent that had been weaned, and 527 or ninety-eight plus per cwit of 
the January babies under observation were still on the breast on Feb- 
ruary SStK That is when they were between one and two months of 
age, leaving only a little over one per cent of these babies on artificial 
food. So that ninety-eight per cent of the babies after one to two 
months were still on the breast, and these were practically all the 
babies bom in Minneapolis during January, 1919. This work, Dr. 
Sedgwick intends to continue for one year, and report in full upon the 
* See page 95. 
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lesults. During this coming year this work will be token over and 
ceotinued by our Infant Welfare Society as part of its regular work. 
The Infant Wdfare Society ia very ^ad indeed to get the c^^wrtunity 
to do this work as one of the moat effective means we have of say- 
ing babies, is by continuing them on the breast. In the past we have 
had the experience that the^ babies are not brought to the infant 
wrifai-e clinics until aft^ being weaned ; by this means we will be able 
to get them before they are weaned. Among other things the nurses 
wiio visit in the hcones always leave one of the pamphleta tdling th«m 
about the infant welfare clinics, where the stations are, and that the 
■rediers are welcome to bring the babies to them. What I have 
fceen giving you is only a mere outline, and I do not know the details 
of the work as well ae Dr. Sedgwick does, but I will be glad later to 
answer any questions any of you wish to ask about it. 



The Cluinn»ii; Dr. Richud M. Smith, of Boatoii, has kindly conaeatod to open 
tte discussion. 

Di. Sndtb, Boston: It seetna to me th&t Dr. Sedgwicic has rendered very grekt 
•crrice to the general cause of child welfare in emphasising and focusing our atten- 
tion on the value of breast feeding. It was not so very long ago Uiat trtien anTone 
aroie to discuss the question of infant feeding, or when the queation of infant feed- 
ing was raised in any connection, everyone thought of artificial feeding. We have 
taagiui to realize that infant feeding begins at the time the cliild [a bom. Many of 
the probluns of feeding have to do with the child still on the breast. I think it la 
vary much worth while that Dr. Sedgwick should have undertaken this thing which 
Dr. Hnenekens very definitely said, is breast feeding prapagmda. We in this cooa- 
t^ and elsewhere need couitontly to have it brooght to our attention that tto 
[Moper way to feed babies is to keep them on the breast. Anything that cam b« 
done to emphasiKa the importance of breaet feeding ia very mudi worth while. Of 
oourse many other parts of the country have been interested in this problem. Moot 
of the work in other cities has been done in connection with the Infant Welfare 
atittione and I think that probably we shall hear from welfare oBBociatioris ooncem- 
ing breast feeding problemB in their various stations. The question of breast feed- 
lag is one to which we have piwiously given very little actual study. We ban 
«titdied the difficult case of feeding on artificial food, but we have not given enough 
thoi^t and enough att«nti(m to the difficult cases of breast feeding. Unless my 
experience is very different from your experience not all babies on the breast do 
«faa1Iy well. We have given very little thought to the study of these babies. For 
the most part after various attempts at breast feeding, it has been said the milk 
deea not agree or some other reason found and the baby has been wnuied. 

I believe U we wooid givn the sKme anount of thought and attention and study to 
tile diffioult eaaea of brewt feeding we should make a very real contribution to infant 
■otiititHi, as wdl as to the general question <rf infant mortality. 

There are two or three things that interest us with reference to breast taading. 
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I asked some of the obBtctriciaiiB in Boston recently what means they emplojed to 
Btimulate the production of breast milk or what ideas tlief had concerning it, and 
what should be done to insure a satisfactory milk supply. With almost unanimous 
voice they hod very little to oO'er in a constructive way that should help the pedia- 
trician in breast feeding. The most ol them believe that a certain amount of fluid 
ahould be given and that too much fluid is sometimea given. They believe in ordi- 
nal, reasonable exercise and fresh air. They do not believe that drugs do any 
good. They are not in favor in, in general, of mechanical means of emptying the 
breast and that is about all there is to be said. In other words, there is very little 
that is constructive to be said with reference to the actual care of the mother or 
modifications of her diet or life which bears on the problem of difficult cases of 
breast feeding. Those are the cases we must study. Personally I feel that we have 
very little definite information. The thing Dr. Bedgwick has been emphatif- 
isg a good deal in the last year is the necessity for actually emptying the breast. 
Mechanical emptying of the breast by manipulation is one of the most satisfactory 
means of emptying the breast and undoubtedly has an influence in increasing the sup- 
ply and quantity and probably has a good deal of influence in maintaining the supply 
in certain cases, but that is not the entire solution of the problem of breast feeding. 
We need very much to know why it is that some babies that are on the breast have 
constant colic, if yon wish to call it that, have obvious evidence of disccanfort. 
They spit up and changing the intervala between feedinga of the diet does not always 
straighten tbem out. In other words these ouea are not doing well. If th^ wan 
on the bottle we would say without question tiiat the child is not being tad 
properly. They are on the breast, but whatever the matter is, I am not able to sogr, 
and that is one of the qneetions that pediatriciaoH have got to tookle if we are going 
to be able to bring up one hundred per cent of tJie bMfaiea on the breast. I think the 
attitude of mothers, the psychological attitude haa a great deal to do with the 
aHuation. Without doubt wonen who want to nurse their babies do very much 
better than thnne doing it under protect. Kot very many years ago there was a gieat 
deal of feeling among well-to-do people that breaat feading was not desirable. That 
attitude has changed entirely, and most women want to nurse their babies. Ibe 
only reason women do not want to nurse their Mtnes, ao ittr as I can discover, axoept 
in very rare instances, is that it takes too much time. It is a selfish reason and Ae 
percentage of selflah mothers is very smalL But among tiie mothers who really 
wont to nurse tbeir babies there are s<mw whose babies do not do well. Breoat milk 
onalyais has thus far not given very much help in thaae oaaas. It may not be tbe 
difference in oompoeition of fats or proteids or salts, it may be due to something 
else. It may have to do with the reaction. We know there is trouble when the 
reacticn in cow's milk is too acid. Certainly it is not always the question of quan- 
tity. It lua something to do with the quality. If we can be assured that all of tba 
twbiee who are kept on the breast will do well, and that every baby is given a chonee 
at the breast, our problems of infant feeding and our problems of infant mortalibf 
will Ije very greatly solved. 

The Chairman: This is an intenBcly interesting and important anbject eapecially 
from the pediatrician's standpoint. Whenever I come in contact wiUi a mother who 
has difficulty in nursing her bal^, which frequently occurs, I distinctly recall oa 
experience we had in our children's hospital in Toronto where we had one wet muoa 
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who comiBteotly gave for seren months, 110 ouncee per daf, nursing every day on kn 
Kverage of nine infants. She oommenced by nuraiog one infant, thai two, three and 
■o OD BO that the more iDfanta that were added to her duties, the gi'««ter her supply 

The meeting is now open for discussion. 

Dr. H. L. K. Shaw, Albany: A large proportion of the mortality in the ftrst 
week of life is due to that same ignorance and I think we should emphasiiK this 
subject in our medical schools and impress upon the medical student the great 
importance of breast feeding. The cases of malnutrition and digestive disorders 
that come to my office nearly all give a history of having been taken away from 
the breast on the advice of the doctor, nurse or friend, when I feel very sure that 
under a few simple rules and directions many babies could remain longer on the 
breast and be spared much suffering and discomfort. There are obstetricians who 
to this day advise the mother very early to wean the baby and put it on a bottle. 
A man may be a good obstetrician, but not necessarily a good pediatrician, and I feel 
we should make better pediatridans of the obstetricians as they are the ones who 
should be taught the great importance of keeping the baby on tlie breast so that if 
anything goes wrong the mother can be assisted and lactation prolonged. 

The Chainnan: Another very important point that was brought out in Dr. 
Eueneken's paper was the fact that they were able to keep up the supply of breast 
milk better by the use of supplemental feedings. That, I feel reasonably certain is 
the proper procedure. Three years ago we conducted a series of observations in our 
child welfare clinics in which we advocated that method, and our latest figures 
show that the percentage of infants kept on the breast has certainly increased. In 
our experience, at least, the supplemental feeding has proved more beneficial than 
alternating one feeding with the other. 

Hiss Winifred Rand, Snpetrlaor, Baby Hygiene Association, Boston: I am 
intnested to corroborate the statement just made of tJie need of early education to 
stimulate the interest in breast feeding. We made a study lately of the babies under 
six months of age who were under our observation in Boston and found that we had 
1,246 under six months of age and that only 167 of these were battle fed. We found 
that over half of thoee 167 who were bottle fed were put on the bottle before they 
came to us. That is, within the first, week or first three weeks of life they had been 
for some reason or other put on the bottle and it seems to me that that indicated 
the need of further education by those who are caring for the mother and baby at 
the very beginning of the baby's life. They come to us too late for an infant welfare 
society to do as much for them as should be done, because they come to us in 
greater numbers after they are a month old. The mother is hardly able to come to 
the infant welfare station until the baby is a month or so old and already they have 
been put on a bottle. We have been interested to try Dr. Sedgwick's method of 
stimulating breast milk by complete emptying and by the manipulation as it was 
described, and have liad interesting results, although we have- only been able to try 
it for a few months. 

Dr. F. L. Adair, Hiuteapolls: The obstetricians have come in for a few criticsma 
on this subject. So I should like to say a few words. Firstly, I am convinced from 
my work in the Minneapolis hospital that 99 per cent of the women can nurse their 
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bttbiM on the toeut during the period of tbeir life when the obetetriciui doe* heiTs 
and perhaps must h«re more or leas to do with the batiy. I am also coDvineed that 
the uie of the bottle with the rubber nipple earlj in life, even tor the administra- 
tion of water, is responsible for a certain amount of the difficulties with breast feed- 
ing. Wbile I believe particularly in tbe administration of water in the flrat few 
days, I believe it is better to adminiBter It in some other way than through rubber 
nipples. Secondly, I am firmly convinced there is nothing that is more conducive 
to abandonment of breast feeding tlian sore or painful nipples, and I am quite sure 
there is nothing more productive of sore nipples than prolonged nursing on the 
breast in the early days of the infant's life. It is a good deal of a struggle to 
combat this with the nurses and with the mothers, but I am quite sure that up 
until the time when the milk comes into the breast that it is better to allow the 
baby to nurse on the breast for a very short period of time, say about five minutes. 
Then when the milk begins to come into the breasts not to lengthen the interval 
immediately, but to gradually increase the length of time the baby nurses on the 
breast. I am equally sure that many of the difficulties in the baby result, you 
might say, from sudden overdoses of maternal milk at this period of lactation. 

Dr. H. J. GeratenheiEer, Clareland: Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I came in too 
lat« to hear Dr. Huen^ens read Dr. Sedgwick's paper, but I wish to say that I do 
not think it fair to give th«. impre«eion that we are just now beginning to appre- 
ciate the value of breast nursing. It has been appreciated in parts of this country 
for fifteen years and abroad ever since Budin started his worit in 1890, that the 
most important factor, in the causation of high infant mortality is the alwence of 
adequate breast nursing and the most efficient means for reducing mortality is the 
institution of breast nursing and the continuation of the same. 1 thought from one 
of Dr. Smith's remarks that this idea was something brand new, but it really has 
been appreciated in many places for a good long time. However, every scheme 
inaugurated to increase the production of milk from a mother's breast is to be com- 
mended. The ideas at the bottom of the technique of Dr. Sedgwick's plan, I believe, 
can be found in the writings of Czerny. 

Dr. France! Sage Bradley, the Cbitdien'i Baieao, Waahlngten: In our rural 
work we have found a marked difference in the length of time the country woman 
nurses her baby and the length of time the city woman nurses hers. The city woman 
often goes dry in three or four months. The country woman on the other hand 
nurses her baby from one to two years and often three, thus going to the other 
extreme. In trying to find out why this difference existed we found the country 
woman to be a hard working person, often poor and eating coarse and poorly cooked 
food, food which the city woman could not digest. She is however placid and serene 
and is a good milk giver. 

It is a well known fact that in the lower animals lactation Is seriously hampered 
by mental and nervous strain and it is probable that the more highly organized 
human mother is even more susceptible to this disturbing element. It would be 
interesting to know to what an extent the high tension life of the city woman is 
responsible for her limited ability to nurse her child, and it is suggested that a 
social worker placed on the case might solve the problem. 
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Dr. S. HcHamiU, PbiladelphU: I think Dr. Gerstenberger mlBundeTstood Dr. 
Smith. I thought he referred to our lack of knowledge of the difficult problems in 
breast feeding and implied that the subject of breaat feeding had not been given fuU 
consideration by the mtdical profession. In that connection it seems to me there 
is one factor which has not been touched upon tliat is worthy of c<»ksideration. 
All of us who are pediatricians have sometimes seen twins, one of which would 
take and thrive upon the mother's milk whertas the other would suffer just as we 
see individual caaes suffer. In such cases we must conclude that one has & tolerance 
for normal milk, or perhaps a tolerance for an abnormal milk, and the other has 
not. This toli^rance is not always difficult of correction. These children can be 
made to develop tolerance for maternal milk by feeding moderate quantities 
and gradually increasing the quantity giving supplemental feedings pending the 
time that a sufficit;nt amount of breaet milk can be taken. The point I wish to 
stress is tliat at times we have to consider the child rather than the milk supply. 

Dr. T. B. Cooley, Detroit: It is a matter of common al»ervation that the 
woman who expects to nurse her baby is much more likely to make a success of it 
than the woman who has had, before the bal^ was tiorn or perhaps shortly thereafter 
the idea that she probably would not he able to nurse it and the antidpation of 
putting it on the Iwttle. 1 think also that those of db who h«v0 been on the 
Continent during war times when artificial food waa scarce, have been Etruck with 
the remarkable success of breast feeding, even when it #aa difficult to feed the 
mother adequately, and the mothers consequently had little other antimpation than 
the necessity of keeping the babies on her breast. Theoe things seem to me to 
suggest that a good deal of the question of breast feeding is a question of prenatal 
work as well as work after the baby was bom. The prenatal worker in the dis- 
pensary or in the home is the one who ought to prepare the mother for the possi- 
bility and desirability of keeping the baby on the breast, and that ought to have 
a psychological result in the mother, which will help a good deal in keeping up 
the breaat feeding. 

Dr. Jvlni A. Foot*, WuhlngtoB: I am going to uy something about ancient 
history a little later, but I cannot help ronarldng now that H la reoognieed that 
in very ancient times there were certain conditions in the mother during the fliat 
few days and within the first week or so after the birth of the child, which unfitted 
her milk sometimes for use by the infant. It may have been that there were 
more maternal hemorrhages and more infections in those days, but the fact 
remains that civilized woman often finds labor, the first labor, a great ordeal 
and that her mental condition as well as physical condition is sometimes disturbed 
for a considerable period after. There are certain changes in the milk which may 
not be chemical, but biological which make it unfit for use by the infant. 

It is interesting to note in the sacred boc^ of Indian medicines, written in 
the 8th century, that in no case was a mother allowed to nurse a child. ITie 
mother's breast was emptied artificially and the baby was fed from the breast of 
another woman showing that these primitive people in their groping diagnosed 
a certain fact, obvious enough — that there may be certain oouditions in the infant 
in the beginning of lactation which induce physioiaiM and othan to disoontinue 
nursing — though perhaps for not any good reason. 

The Chairman: I think we are all agreed tiwt this is an old subject, but 
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neverthelera the fact of ita being old doeant mean that it has been aettled, uid 
80 tar there has been no eBtabliahed plan to aesure the nursiog of the infant. We 
are extreinel; grateful to Dr. Huenekena and Dr. Sedgwick for the suggestion of 
euch a practical plan, the main feature being that they are able to get into contact 
with the infant within the flrst two or throe weeks of life. Dr. Huenekena, have 
you HiTthing further to add! 

Dr. Enenakeiu; Dr. Gerstenbet^er waa not her« for the paper. I do not 
think Dr. Sedgwick intends to maintain there ia anything new in emphasizing 
the value of breut feeding, but tAere are two new features about Dr. Sedgwick's 
plan and one is that by means of this bureau he reaches every btJay bom in 
Minneapolis whether rich or poor. That is probably the most important thing 
about this propaganda. The second ia the emphaaia on the fact that it is th« 
demand on the breast which stimulates the supply of milk. I think tiiat point 
ia proved, i. e., tb«.t the greater the demand that is made on the breast, the greater 
is going to be the supply. In fact, that is something well known among dairy men. 
It the better cattle are not milked by couat«r milkers and the aupply taken out, 
the aupply goes down very rapidly. Also, T underBtand that one of the objeotiona 
to the use of the milk machine, especially with the better cattle is that it does 
not get all of the milk from the cow, and, therefore, the supply decreases very much, 
which ia along the aame lime. We can apply those lessons to the human being. 

As to babies with colic — thoae with whom the bre*st milk dose not agree, I 
think with Dr. Hamill that in moat of these cases it is not a question of there being 
anything wrong with the breast milk, but that something is wrong with that 
particular baby. In most cases, that can be proved by exchanging and putting 
auch a baby to a wet nurse and finding that the same condition applies, that it 
is not the breast milk but an inability of the baby to take care of breast milk 
in general, and I firmly believe In moat instances where we have a nervous baby 
and mother that this ia the case. Most of these cases are neuropathic in origin. 
As to the ezpreaaioa of breast milk, I have had quite a bit of experienoe with that 
in private practice and I think there is one feature that I have not emphasized 
enough. It is that you have to be very persistent in showing the mother how 
it ia done and giving her the courage to keep it up when she would be inclined 
1« drop it. When we do this in onr infant welfare clinics we have a mother come 
back to every clinic until she is firmly convinced that it is of value. They come hack 
almost invariably the first time and have stopped it because they have become 
discouraged and some neighbor has advised them that it doesn't amount to very 
much anyway. 

Tbe Chaimutn: The next paper on the program, "How may the general practi- 
tioner be interested in the modern socio-medical program for infancy," by Dr. 
Bolt will be presented by title only, as Dr. Bolt, unfortunately, ia unable to be 
present. Dr Joseph S. Wall of Washington will diecuea the subject. 

Dr. Wall: Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: The war haa tau^t us 
to accept with the best grace we can a good many subetitutea, I am afraid we 
will have to exercise the same spirit of aelf-aacrifice this afternoon, because what 
I am going to present is not Dr. Bolt's paper, which has been delayed in the mails, 
but merely a synopsis of the discusaion which Dr. Brown haa aaked me to give aa 
a basia for discussion frun the floor. 
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HOW MAT TEE GENERAL PBACTITIONER BE IMTEBESTED IN 
THE MODEBH SOOIO-MEDICAL PBOQRAU FOB INFANCY? 

BICHABD A. BOLT, H. D^ Or. P. H. 

Dircctoi, Tb« Public Health Cwtei of Alameda Connty, Oakland, Califorala 

How maj the general practitioDer be interested in the modem socio> 
medical program for infancy 1 The answer is easy, fi; catching the 
general practitioner while he ia still yoiiQg. As a plastic medical stu- 
dent he should be introduced to carefullj coordinated courses in the cur- 
riculum which form an integral part of a comprehensive scheme for 
child welfare. While this is not quite Bo difficult as harking back to our 
grandparents, as proposed by Oliver Wendell Holmes, in order to pro- 
duce a superior race, it is sufficiently beset with obstacles to challenge 
our best endeavors. It is a subject which must still be handled with 
gloves — but with boxing rather than with " kid " gloves. 



It is necessary hrst to create in a community an atmos[^ere which 
demands fair play for the infant and stimulates ample provisions for 
its normal upbringing. Each community must work out for itself 
a program for child welfare which best suits its local ueeds, keeping 
in view, however, the basic standards for such work. In many localities 
voluntary organizations and philanthropic societies, with a stimulus 
from such national organizations as the Children's Bureau and the 
American Child Hygiene Association, have set up infant welfare work 
which has opened the eyes of general practitioners. In some places 
infant welfare has been introduced with fear and trembling, meeting at 
eveiy turn the passive resistance of the general practitioner. Many a 
timid soul has really felt that his "private practice was being 
encroached upon." On the other hand, where general practitioners 
have been more open-minded they have linked themselves with the 
larger soeio-medJcal program of the community and have found to 
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Uieir Burprise that it widened their influence and enlarged their prac- 
tice. In this, as in many another concern, the Great War has 
broadened our horizon and led us to think in temoft of community 
rather than of aelf. Closer social contacts, the growth of the coopera- 
tive efTort and work in a common cause have led many medical men 
to look upon their practice as a social service rather than as a source 
of purely personal gain. This then is the first essential, a community 
must seek out its public-spirited general practitlonra? and enlist them in 
the cause of child welfare.- 

II. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the necessity for the proper 
education of the medical student in bis relation to child welfare. Dur- 
ing the latter years of bis medical course he should be brou^t into 
intimate contact with organizations in the community working for 
modem child welfare. He should, moreover, be given some responsi- 
bility in a diild welfare center under the guidance of one with consider- 
able socio-medical experience. Pediatric coursea may easily be coordin- 
ated with such wort This is becoming increasingly easier as infant 
welfare centers integrate themselves with Health Centers, the whole 
offering imusual opportunities in our large medical centers for the 
instruction of medical students. The importance of this type of educa- 
tion is too obvious to need expanaion here. It has already been folly 
discussed in two previous papers entitled, " The Education of the 
Medical Student in Eolation to Child Welfare " and " The Develop- 
ment of Infant Welfare Centers." 



III. 
In order to give the medical student the fullest possible opportuni^ 
of developing his ideas along child welfare lines, those institutions in 
the community which contribute most to the welfare of the child must 
be strengthened and coordinated with his medical work in such a 
manner as to inspire him to seek knowledge of the most advanced 
methods of dealing with infants and older children. In communities 
where there already exists progressive medical education it will not be 
difficult to establish working relations between the pediatric depart- 
ment and child welfare organizations. As Health Centers develop it 
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bhonld become easy to interest even the general practitioners. In the 
conntrj districts it will be much more difficult to establish such rela- 
tions, but even there it is possible to extend infant welfare by establish- 
ing district Health Centers and employing health visitors to carry the 
gospel of infant hygiene into conntry homes. 

IV. 

In the development of the infant welfare work it is well for those 
organizations interested in children to find out the physicians particu- 
larly skilled in handling children and who are willing and open to care 
for them. Opportunity to work in infant welfare centers may then be 
extended to them. Postgraduate courses may well be planned in connec- 
tion with Babies' Dispensaries or Hospitals, and general practitioners 
encouraged to take advantage of them. A community itself must be 
educated to demand better care for its children. When the general 
practitioner sees that the people of his community demand more expert 
skill for their children, and expect of him a broader socio-medical 
outlook he will take steps to learn how to use all of the facilities of 
the commnnity for child betterment. 



It would he a good idea for some central agency, such as a Welfare 
Federation, a Child Hygiene Association or the Medical Society itself to 
see that the physicians of the community are kept in touch with the 
national organizations for child welfare and are supplied with tdie 
publications of such organizations. Publications will be sent free by 
a number of the national organizations, such as the United States 
Public Health Service, The Children's Bureau of the Department of 
labor, the Department of Education, and others. General practioners 
should become acquainted with the Standards of Child Welfare 
recently published by the Children's Bureau. In arranging a pro- 
gram for the year the local medical society would do vrell to make 
provision for papers on infant care and child welfare. Is it not possible 
for a Committee of the American Child Hygiene Association to outline 
a postgraduate course in Child Welfare and assist in standardizing 
such work. The general practitioner must be urged to join some nation^ 
organization dealing with child welfare. 
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VI. 



We are now aatxstutg a phase in child welfare work when cities and 
counties might do mudi to Btunulate general practitioners to more in- 
terest in infancy. In establishing Bureaus of Child Hygiene and by 
extending the services of health risitors, co-operation may be estab- 
lished with all those working for the good of the infant. An important 
phase of this work is a more strict enforcement of birth registration. 
By making a study of the cansea of so-called stillbirths and deaths 
in the early days of life, city departments of health would be in a 
position to point out where much of the failure in infant welfare effort 
lies. The public as well as the physicians should be enlightened on this 
important matter. 

Can the general practitioner be interested in the modem socio-medical 
program for infancy ? Most decidedly, Tee — by 

1. Reorganization of our general educational program to inspire 
the general practitioner with socio-medical ideals. 

2. Bcorganization of the medical curriculum in its pediatric anj 
child welfare work so that we may lead the general practitioner inti> 
line with the best infant welfare work. 

3. Organization of the community child welfare groups to paak the 
general practitioner into line. 

4. Organization of our Federal, State and Municipal public healtli 
endeavors to pull the general practitioner into line with modem 90ei»- 
medical child welfare work. 
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THE MODEBK SOCIO-MEDICAL PBOa&AM FOB INTANOT? 

JOSEPH S. WALL, H. D, 

Wuhincton, D. C. 

I do not believe the premise would be considered false, that before 
the interest of the general practitioner in a socio-medical program for 
infancy can be evoked, his interest in the basic substantive part of 
the descriptive adjective must be assured ; to-wit — the purely medical 
program for infant welfare. 

If this be accomplished, the transition toward that broadened interest 
which we speak of as being possessed by the " socially-minded " indi- 
vidual may take place progressively, so that the end result of the topic 
under discussion will be obtained by a process of natural evolution. 

Moreover, such an evolution possesses the great advantage of making 
possible the utilization in any social program of one already competent 
because o£ his interest in the medical aide of infancy. 

It has often been observed that the best " conference doctor " in 
welfare work is the young married physician with children of his own 
whose interest in child welfare is consequently spontaneoua. 

It would seem that efforts toward making better podiatrists are as 
much to be desired in an infant program, as the making of better 
obstetricians deserves prominence in prenatal matters. 

Concerning methods of procedure to accomplish this desideratum 
we may take encouragement frwn certain successful ways and means 
which have tended toward the acquisition of better pediatric knowledge 
on the part of the general practitioner. 

Infantile disaster is still largely the result of improper feeding dur- 
ing the first year of life. So apparent is this, that the emphasizing of 
maternal nursing and proper artificial feeding, when inevitable, forms 
the bulk of the educational teachings of our welfare centers. 

Infant feeding in former years has been a " terra incognita " to 
many good general practitioners because of the intricacies of so-called 
feeding methods, some of which required a knowledge of algebra and 
higher mathematics because of their elaborateness. 

Simple and intelligible methods of feeding the bottle-infant will do 
much toward stimulating the interest of the average doctor in the infant 
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under one year and in securing for this infant during this period more 
or less periodical superrision. The doctor who ' knows how " will 
include in his ministrationa the feeding baby; the doctor who does 
NOT know how will tell the mother to buy a proprietary food and 
follow the directions on the label. 

This thought appears to me to lead to another important point in the 
interest propaganda, namely — that it should be the effort of this Asso- 
ciation and of all organizations interested in infant welfare to record 
their disapproval of, and to stamp as irrational, unethical and vicious, 
the exhibition on the containers of proprietary foods and milk substi- 
tutes of so-called formulas for the group feeding of tender infants. It 
seems to me equally reprehensible that ethical medical journals, includ- 
ing the Journal of the American Medical Association, should carry in 
their advertising columns the seductive appeals of these various infant- 
foods while professing abhorrence in other columns of the use of pro- 
prietary medicines, the administration of which to the bodies of adults 
possesses not a hundredth part of the everlasting barm inflicted upon 
the young by the feeding of patent foods. 

The curbing of this hypocrisy through pressure of opinion of this 
and kindred organizations would accomplish much. 

From the Middle West, under the leadership of some who have been 
prominent in this Association, have come principles of artificial feeding 
so simple and so potent for good, that the average practitioner need no 
longer live in ignorance, nor cloak his ignorance by passing on his 
responsibility to the manufacturer of a sugar or a barley flour. 

An enormous stride toward the goal of the program would be accom- 
plished if the average doctor would be brought to realize the need of 
continuous supervision of the well baby during its first year. This, 
one might call the " Baby's Life Extension Institute," a term now 
applied to a method of supervision during adult life and one which is 
gaining an increasing measure of popular support. But bow vast are 
the possibilities of the Infant's Life Extension Institute as compared 
to that of the mature t 

There is no reason why the average practitioner, who is always an 
obstetrician and pediatrist as well, should not conduct a well-baby 
clinic in his private work as an integral part of his practice. There 
is no reason why he should deny the new-born child that measure of 
medical supervision which to a greater or less degree he accords the 
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mother during the nine months preceding the birth of the infant. The 
goal of good obatetrios should be not only the delivery of the living 
child but that the child ^ould contimie to poaseae the attribute of 
living. 

Prenatal care by the average practitioner, even if many times indif- 
ferent and inefficient, is recognized by him as an inherent right of the 
expectant mother. Equally rightful is the prerogative of the infant 
during its precarious first year to have its share of medical supervision. 

The socially-minded individual is largely so through instinct. Like 
poets, and to be more concrete, like the euccessful Public Health nurse, 
(hey are bom and but rarely made. Yet the dormant and potential 
social instinct may be awakened into a dynamic force through stimula- 
tion and cultivation. 

First and foremost should be the implantation of modem social 
responsibility in the minds of physicians in the making. At no dis- 
tant time the well-baby clinic will be considered an essential unit in 
every complete course in medical education. 

The actual laboratory training of the medical student in the preven- 
tion of infant disease and death should be held equally paramount with 
the desire to teach him curative measures which only too often prove 
to be futile in application when the methods of prevention of disease 
have been ignored. The preachment of reconstruction should not out- 
balance the teaching of means to avert destruction of infant life and 
health. 

Attendance upon the well-baby laboratory should not be optional nor 
desultory, but obligatory, in that it should be granted ita due measure 
of clinical credits in a 4,000-hour course. 

When one realizes that the greater number of our conference phy- 
sicians are young men but recently graduated, what an unlimited 
reserve of competent workers would he available in whom one would 
find not only interest and inclination toward socio-medical matters, but 
who would poesesa competence to immediately undertake such duties. 

As to the physicians already in practice. 

If the practitioner's interest in child work is assured from natural 
inclination or has become more keen, perhaps hj reason of the opera- 
tion of the measures heretofore enumerated, hia active participation 
in a social program should not be difficult to secure. 

Publicity of aims of euch a program should be assured through active 
propaganda and frequent reiteration — lest we forget. 
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Personal touch throu^ invitations to attend working welfare centers 
we have found productive of much good. The aftermath of a baby week 
wei^t and measurement test, as demonstrated dnring the Children's 
Year, frequently reelta in the acquisition of valuable men and women 
who have become interested often by theb actual participation in wel- 
fare mattere as temporary volunteers. 

During this convention we shall hear with interest the results that 
have been obtained by the Kinuesota Plan of a mobile health center 
which should reach not only the mothers and children of a rural com- 
munity but the general practitioner as weU, 

The North Carolina experiment under Dr. Bankin inaugurated a 
system of post-graduate instruction eepecially designed to meet the 
needs of the general practitioner who could not leave home. The end 
resnhs of this plan ^ould now be capable of evaluation and if profit- 
able and practicable its adoption by other states should be iiif;ed in 
the interests of the program under discussion. 

The frequent presentation of symposiumfl on infant welfare before 
medical societies is especially to be commended. Tactful assignment 
of part of the program to potential but socially inactive obstetricians 
and pediatristB will not infrequently elicit their earnest support in the 
socio-medical activities of a community. 

After quitting the halls of his alma mater, there is but one matter 
to whose dictates the average practitioner pays respect and obedience, 
even if at times grudgingly. The state and city departments of health 
can officially conduct a continuous propaganda windi will bear the 
prestige and authority of a legally constituted body. Should such an 
organization embrace a separate Bureau or Division of Child Hygiene, 
it possesses an additional factor of immense importance in reaching the 
practicing physician for under the lead^nhip of capable chiefs, such 
divisions are radiant centers of eager enthusiBam. 

It is probable that some of the far-reaching effects of the propaganda 
conducted by Dr. Shaw of the State Department of Health of New 
York, were in no small measure due to the education of the physicians 
of that state as well as the laity. Simplified, readable bulletins, con- 
structed to appeal to the lay reader, will carry their messageB none 
the lees effectively becaoee of their simplicity to ihe average practitioner 
who may find many of the columns of medical literature beyond his 
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There is in the minda of many of us the fixed idea that eventuallT 
the BOcio-medical program for infancy will hy right be assumed by 
the state ; that physical education of the child will not await the age of 
six before receiving, and none too willingly, its share of recognition 
in relation to cultural education. 

Fending the consummation of this ideal of the right of every infant 
to receive from the state physical aa well as mental training, there is 
need of a constant campaign of recruiting to preserve the ranks of the 
" Bocio-medical " individuaia who must of necessity cany oh the 
program for child betterment in the present day. 



The Chalrnmi: Tlie whole queetion of the education ot the general practitioner, 
or probably more etrictly speaking, the student before he comes to be & general 
practitioner, is now open for discuuion and we ought to bear from « number 
of men representing their respectiTe universities conoeming the plana they have 
, in mind and the plans already in working order. I might say that we are all 
aware of the fact that probably one of the grea-temt stumbling blocks we have in 
the eoaduct of all public welfare work is the general practitioner. Ilierefore, 
if the student is educated while still in Uie medical school, in this large subject of 
infant and child welfare it is not going to be so difficult to bring the subject before 
him when he enters practice. I hope, therefore, we will have a very general discus- 
siou on this important subject, so that we may be able to develop some definite lines 
for procedure. 

Hits HiDDle H. JJuens, Chicago: I would like to ask for information as to 
how we can do more than reach the student at present in our medical schools. 
We all grant that furUier preparation is needed by this group of men, and we 
look forward to this group of m«i coming out to help us, but what about the 
thousands of men who are out now! That is what the public health nurse is 
facing to4lay in her program. She is being educated in the centers where good 
infant welfare work is being done by good men. She is being sent out into the 
rural communities and small villages and expects when she goes out there to 
do something in promoting and helping the infant welfare work. She finds when 
she gets there that her hands are absolutely tied because she lAs no one in the 
town who is ready to help her or who even knows anything about it. Is there 
not something we con do to help the men who are already in the field! And that 
means the general practitiont^r. 

Dr. Frits B. Talbot, Boston: Mr. Chairman, this subject, of course, is vitally 
interesting and I might outline s little bit what I think ought to be done although 
I think it is being done in very few places. The last speaker said that the country 
practitioner did not know how to help. That is perfectly true. They have not 
had the necessary type of education, neither have they the time nor the interest 
to undertake such work, but they may be helped in the schools where so many 
of them are coming back for courses in pediatrics. A little is being done every now 
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and then with the atudenta who are coming iMck for post-gndnate work in p«dlft- 
trice. Now, in reg«rd to the undergr&dnata t<w^l\ing — if we look at any problem, 
we most look at it from the long distance point ot new. These general practi- 
tionere out in the country are not going to be there always, and it is going to 
be very difficult tor them to change habits of a life-time, whereas if the habit is 
instilled in the student of thinldng from the social point of view, that habit ought 
to last a life-time, and it is the student that needs the education. But before the 
student can be educated we have to get the interest of the student body and we 
have to get the interest of the teachers and the faculty. Plans are already on 
toot to institute such preventive teaching in some medical schools. 

Dr. A. 0. Petsrt, Dayton: We have begun to approach this problem in our 
community by an annual medical Chautauqua. Out district medical society is 
composed of tlie physicians of eight counties. This year for the second time we con- 
ducted a meeting lasting an entire week, one day of which was given over entirely 
to the discussion of problems touching child welfare. I believe that with about 
two hundred physicians present, many of whom never go to any of the larger 
gatherings of physicians, this is an approach to the handling of this problem. 

Dr. Bradley: I want to say just a word about Doctor Bankin's method of 
beginning educational work at the top instead ot at the bottom. He did this 
in North Carolina by mean* of post-graduate clinics which he brought to his 
rural doctors, men who for various reasons would not have been in a position 
to leave a busy country practice and seek the usual poet-graduate course. They 
were eager however for such advantages. In fact one great difficulty in con- 
nection with Dr. Rankin's plan was to keep down the number ot men wishing 
to join the classes. 

In cooperation with the State University the State Board of Health engaged 
two eminent children's specialists and assigned to each of them five counties, 
one group in the eastern pert ot the state and one in the western. On every 
Monday for six weeks each man held a clinic in the county seat of a certain 
county; on every Tuesday for the some period he held a clinic in the county 
seat of another county and so on. Physicians subscribing to the course were 
allowed to bring their own patients for discussitm and supervision, and a definite 
course of instruction was followed. 

This course cost each doctor about (30 instead of the 9300 or 9400 which it 
would have cost him to take a similar course in any of the large hospital centres 
and gave him the added advantage ot having help with his own local problems 
instead of those of a congested city. 

Unfortunately the war interrupted this experiment which it is hoped will 
now receive a further trial. 

Dr. Alice WeU Tallaut, Philadelphia : With reference to the work being done 
in the medical school, I should be glad to speak of the plan we have in the 
Woman's Medical College tor the senior students. The senior studenbs attend 
cases in our dispensary out-practice. Each one delivers twelve patients and at 
the end of the two weeks, during ' which she attends the patient after confine- 
ment, she gives the patient a card tolling her to bring her baby back to what 
we call our Well Babies' dine, when the baby is a month old. The Well Babies* 
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dime ie held every wedc, and in thai way the students have an opportunity to 
sae titeir own cases brought back and the; do have a personal interest in the 
caae. I&ter in the jear we plan to have as one of our regular cUssroom eurciseSr 
a (oUoW'Up day, at which the students can report to the class the casea that 
they have followed and the results obtained, not simpl; in their work, but in 
the Welt Babies' clinic as well. We feel that this will give them an idea as to 
what can be done in lieeping babies in good conditicm, because these babies all 
come from the poor foreign quarters of Philadelphia where such work is very 
badly needed. 

Dr. Shaw: One of the items in a proposed progTBin for the future work of this 
Aasociation was the promotion of the teaching of infant hygiene in the medical 
schools. The American Pediatric Society has appointed a committee of which 
Dr. Richard Smitb is chairman, to prepare a teaching syllabus for medical 
schools on child hygiene and to encourage its adoption. There is a demand for 
' doctors who are familiar with social medical probltma and it's difficult to secure 
tlie services of physicians to take charge of the welfare stations. 

I believe that a physician engaged in this work should be oompenaated. He 
should not be expected to give his time and services free of charge. 

. Dr. Hamill: Mr. Chairman, I believe Mina Ahrens' question has not been 
fully answered. I think it is much more than a question of educating the men in 
medical schools. We have consideraEly more than a hundred thousand phy- 
sicians in this country who have never had any teaching in the medical schools 
along the lines we are discussing. Some of them went out very recently and 
are going to practice for a good many years. Xow, the demand for this kind 
of service is rapidly increasing and it seems to me, therefore, that we must 
establish some plan by which we can got this group of men interested, and 
then give them the kind of information that is essential, and I do not believe 
it is ever going to be possible to do this through the post graduate schools. 
The percentage of men returning for post-graduate study is extremely small. 
We must establish some other plan. I would like to ask Dr. Euenekens whether 
he does not feel that through the medium of his traveling child welfare clinics 
there might be a possibility of getting over some kind of education to the medical 
man as well as to the mothers and their families T I think that it is very 
essential to teach "these men plainly through the medium of demonstration. I 
can conceive of his equipment being utiliEed in a rather difTerent way than it 
is now to interest and educate the medical group. It has a peculiar psychological 
value because it is something interesting to see and visit, and I can conceive of 
medical men l>eing attracted by it. ^I would suggest that the medical profession 
be interested through the state and county medical societies, so that they would 
be in a receptive mood when the clinic is taken to them. There was and still 
is some tendency on the pert of medical men to oppose measures that tend to 
prevent diseases; theoretioally such measures would se«n to limit the source of 
r«v«iQe of the practitioner of medicine. Those of ns who have had experience 
have loi^ since learned that this is not the fftct. The advertising of htaltb 
incr«aees the dcnuoid for phyaicians. As we increase the demand for protection 
we increase the demand for the mas who can give it. Ilie preventiTe work 
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nmit b« pud for jnst u the curative work ie paid for. ThiB meuis tiiat the 
practitioner of medicine ia gmng to have hin work inereaaed imt^fid of deoreaeed 
hy wide public health education. I would Ifke very mnch to have Dr. Huenekeni 
say what be thinke of the posaibility of euch a metliod ol teaching the ptvctitioner 
who cannot afford to leave his practice to go to the cities or towns to get this 
kind of education. 

I>r. Walter H. 0. Hoffman, Chicago : Three years ago I was asked to help open 
an infant welfare station in one of the email cities of Michigan. The Infaat 
Welfare Society of Chicago has followed the plan of never going to any city to 
help open an infant welfare station unless we had the sanction and were sure 
of th« oo-operatioB of the loc»l medical society. This was true of that particular 

To my great surpriae, I waa soon asked to come back to conduct a clinic for 
one week, and I did so. The interest of the [riiyslduis was most ^«tifying. We 
bad two boors in tbe morning clinic and two in the evming, one for the lectun, 
the other for questions. I have been asked sines then to come badi. 

I feel that men who use their holidays playing golf mi^t ose them partly at 
least, in a town like this, to educate the general practitioner, who is surely in 
need and in favor of haviBg his knowledge broadened. 

Next, I ahonld like to say a few words about the Infant Welfare Stotirai 
in Suab Uadical College. We have been conducting that for over two years, 
and nearly every student takes work in that station for three weeks. For tbe 
last six months, we have opened a clinic for older children, and we run that at 
two different boure. One is in the morning, the other in the evening. It has 
been most interesting to me to see the great interest which tbe children of 
fourteen years take in thia clinic. 

Dr. Taliaferro Clarfc, U. S. P. H, Service, Waahlnston: Just a few words, Mr. 
Chaiiman. If our work is to he successful in remote communities it will be 
necessary to secure the co-operation of the local pbysiciaus. The work which we 
are doing while not new to us is new to them, and if they are made to feel that 
they are ignorant of the newer and later practices we excite what is termed by 
the psychologist a defensive reaction, which will manifest itself in the form of 
opposition. We have not the time to send these men beck to college and reeducate 
them in the fundamentals, we have not even the time to send men to the country 
to give clinics for educational purposes and even if the time allowed we would 
be unable to establish them in sufficient numbers to make any great impress upon 
this problem in the near future. However, there is a concerted mcvement by the 
American Red Croes, State Boards of Health and otfter organizations to place 
public health nurses in rural communities. I feel that if these nurses exercise 
proper tact, due discretion and do not excite defensive reaction of t3ie loeal 
practitioners, they will secure their necessary co-operation, enlighten tiiem in a 
measure regarding the newer facts regarding child care and will accomplish in 
the present that whtdi otherwise would take a long time. 

Un. L J. V. Perkins, Wilmington, Delaware: What I have to say bears on the 
point that Dr. Hainill has brought up; that is in regard to the bringing of this 
information to the physician who is not perhaps interested at first, but who should 
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bftva inlannatlan concerning modem metboda. A traveling lieklth center lia* beeo 
found to be an excellent waj to take such infomUitioa to the group of phjaicianB 
referred to. In an experience of a motorized children's health center that made 
stops at fifty-two places it was noted that physicians ol all kinds and gradM Tisit«d 
the center. Hany gave cordial greeting to the center and its staff, and actively 
BBsisted in the examination room. Even the physicians who at :Srft were indifferent 
were often drawn into the work, and it was rare for the center to leave a place 
without thanks being expressed by the local physicians to the health center staff, 
for the opportunity the visit of the centers bad given for a demonstration of modern 
ideas and methods. 

Dr. J. H. M. Knox, Jr., Baltimore: In reference to the teaching d medical 
students and others interested in hygiene, there is in Baltimore as a part of the 
John Hopkins University, a School of Hygiene dervoted to the study and discus- 
sion of all phases of the problems of health. In oomtection with this department field 
work will be given at the welfare stations of llie Babies' Uilk Fund Association to 
certain students interested in the subject of child welfare. 

As one looks back over a few years it is very easy to see that the gospel of fair 
play for infants, commonly called " Infant Welfare Work " is being spread over the 
country with a rapidity some of us hardly dared dream of a little while ago. 
Many plans are serviceable, but one which as yet ha* not been sufBciently made 
use of is the actual demonstration of results obtained by satisfactorily reaching 
every baby needing care in a restricted area. 

The practitioner of medicine if he can be made familiar with the results of such 
a demonstratitm, which if properly carried out will show that ths ordinary infant 
death rate of perhaps 16 per cent, can be reduced to S per cent., will immediately 
become enthuaiaatic about prt^rly conducted infant welfare work and small 
centers will be started all over tbe country. It only needs the actual demonstration 
in an intelligent community of such a life-saving plan to make similar plans 
goierally undertaken. 

It is the function of this organisation, which is national in its scope, to help 
establish work of this kind in various parts of the country in both rural and urban ' 
areas. We know now a great deal about approved methods of infant welfare work. 
We need particularly the actual demonstration of the saving of infant life, and 
when it has been shown to the average citiien, certainly the general practitioner 
of medicine will take more interest and active part in work of this kind than has 
heretofore been the case. 

Dr, Hnenekana: In our nine rural clinics we have made no especial efforts 
along the line that Dr. Hamill has suggested, but it certainly offers great 
possibilities. We write in advance of every clinic we give and invite the local 
physicians to attend. We are getting more and more response. In many places 
the physician spends the entire day just watching and observing the work. In one 
town where we have given these clinics for the last three years — tbe first town in 
which they were started — we had more opposition from tbe physicians than we have 
ever bad since, and I know that the effect on the doctors, there, against their will, 
has been very profound. They have changed their methods entirely during the past 
three years. They have been compelled to do it by the force of puUic opinion. That 
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is, the eotnmuiiity has beeo educAt«d to the value of breast feeding for instance, and 
some of these doctors who were opposed to the clioice have been forced to be educated 
against their nill. 

Dr. Gentenberter: I personally am not quite as enthusiastic as most of the 
■peakers have been regarding the eoIuti<»i of the problem so far as the graduate 
physician ie concerned, so that he will be a good co-operator such as has been 
referred to hj Miss Ahrens. I really think it is impossible to educate the group of 
practicing physicians to a point where they are as useful as men who hare been 
trained especially in this work, and as the young men going through the medical 
schools. I do not say ne should not try to teadi them something. 1 think it is at 
least worth while to try to change their viewpoint that the nurses that ctune into the 
district are their enemies. If we will do that we will help this whole situation a 
great deal, and in doing that I think the scheme Dr. Hoffmann has used and the one 
Dr. Hamill and I>r. Huenekens and Dr. Rankin suggest are all very, very good, 
and the personality of the individual making, these tours is possibly the moat 
important factor in the propaganda. From things I have heard, I think I aua 
imderstand why Dr. Hoffmann has been recalled over and over to the same place. 
It is the way he presenta these things to these men, but I doubt whether even he 
will be able to make them efficient co-operators, and that emphasites the need of 
teaching the men at the medical school. We have been doing this at Western 
Beserve for several years, and while it has been up-hill work, we have succeeded 
in having the students take this preventive work as a part of their regular compul- 
sory curriculum. They epend about one-eighth of the entire time given to pediatrics 
in aesisting at the clinics and the milk laboratory and in taking lectures. During 
the last two years men have come to me and said " Doctor, we want to tel) you 
that practically the entire class want to specialice in the diseases of children." 
I think that in another decade the situation will be greatly improved. In conclu- 
sion, I would like to emphasize what Dr. Sedgwick said and that is that the 
reason we have not had greater enthuaiaem in the earlier years of our work, is 
because medical faculties as a whole do not yet appreciate the importance of 
this preventive work. Most of them are still too constantly engaged deciding 
whether the heart is one millimeter out or in to realiie the great importance of 
preventive medicine to the medical student of today. 

Dr. S. JOM;0iine Baker, Hew Toik: I wish to speak regarding the remarks 
of Dr. Oersteuberger. We all know, as Dr. Enox has said, that the problem of the 
whole child welfare movement has come upon us in a rush. As an organised activ- 
ity, it hod its beginning about ten years ago in this country, but as a vital force 
it is only about six years old. It is not to be wondered, therefore, that we have 
not changed the mental habits of the various physicians in the United Statee in 
their relation to this particular activity in public health, but I think those of us 
who have been rather close to the movement are feeling quite overwhelmed with 
the rapidity of the change in opinion among the medical profession. If we look 
hack over the preceding ten years, we will notice a tremendous change in the atti- 
tude of the average doctor towards public health work, but as I have said we cannot 
expect to alter the attitude of the entire medical profession. There Is, however, 
much hope in educating the medical students (o the point of view of the importance 
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■of public health work, including the particular branch of child hygiene. Dnring 
the paat five years I have given a course in child hygiene to the jnnior student* 
of New York University and Bellevus HoBpitsl Medical College aod it has been 
exceedingly intcrestiDg to note the way in which the studenta hare rcBponded to 
then lectures. It is not unueuftl for me to hear from theae yotmg men, eitfaer 
-directly or indirectly, aft«r they have graduated. Many of them have taken op 
public health work and see in it a definite career. The cOllegee in general ara 
awiUtening to the tremEndoiu importance of including in their curriculum some 
instruction in public health. A direct evidence of co-operation betwemi the colleges 
.and the municipal health departments has been shown in New York city whore 
the city board of health has eataUishod \mby beiUth stations in connection witli 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bellevue Medical College and Com^ 
Medical College. This has been done so that the students may get practical Beld 
work in the prevention of the dieeaaes of infanqr. It may seem to take us a long 
time if we work simply through the students, but I think the idea (rf working 
through the medical societies is one that should be emphasised. E^h <me of ul 
sboDld consider himself a special missianary and see that the subject of child 
hygiene appears with reasonable frequency on the program of every medical society. 
This is a piece of work we can all do as individual members of the aaeoeiation and it 
is probably one of the forms of missionary work which our field secr^ariea caa 
undertake. Little by little we are getting the physicians of the country to under- 
stand the importance of the child hygiene program and if the progress of this move- 
ment in the United States in the next ten years is as rapid aa it has been in the 
past ten ysare, we are ^ng to reach the miUenium sooner than we espect 

Dr. I. W. Faison, Charlotte, If. C: I have listened with a good deal of interest 
to what baa been said this afternoon. This is my initial visit to a meeting of this 
aociety. I am ^ad you people have come down into North Carolina. I have been 
at the business myself a good many years and by n^self a good long time. Thirty- 
five years ago I started to work on this line. We have increased in the state now 
so that we have got eleven or twelve men in pediatrics. I do not know whether our 
doctors are a different breed of insects to your doctors up north or not (laughter), 
but I know that there will be no objection on the part of the doctors of North 
Carolina to the advancement of this propi^nda. I do not live in the district in 
which these men lectured that Dr. Rankin brought down here, but I took the 
pleasure of going over to hear Dr. Quersley frtnn Chicago who was nearer my town 
than Dr. Hill from Boston, both A-l men, and tiie work they did in our section of 
the country is incalculable in ddlare and oents. The objeetitm that I had to it- 
all, aud the comment that I would m^ce was that really the men that ought to 
have gone did not have the time or did not have &s inclination to claim the time. 
Gnersley's lectures were wonderful and if any of you live in Chicago and know him, 
when you get back tell him that Dr. Faison says they were very good, ^e great 
trouble in the Stat« of North Carolina is to have somebody to carry on this work. 
The sudden upheaval in the medical woiU that cut out a good many common 
lna1 ^^l*»1 sdiools, that increased the years in nLsdicine i» for tite b^terment of tha 
people. It is true, I admit But in doing timt it cut down in our state the number 
of medical men and w« are suffering In the State of North Carolina b>d^ tor 
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doctors for grown people, for children, (or negroes, for everybody. In the county 
in which I live, the largest county in the State of North Carolina, one of the 
wealthiest counties in the state, one of the best agricultural countieB in the state, 
we have got to-day five medical men in the rural district practicing medicine, two 
of thoae over T6 y«*rB of age, one at tliam over 67, one of the others has already 
made hie arrangements to move out of the county and the other is just burned out 
and had to build a house, and I hope he won't be able to get away. Now, with that, 
what can you do with this woritr We l>*ve a state that hasn't any towns in it, 
all villages when you spealc of them in comparison with New Yorli, Chicago and 
Philadelphia. We have hardly a town in the stat« of 50,000 inhabitants. We are 
a rural people from bcordcr line to border line. 

In our little town we have not enough eicknesa to scare anyltody. We don't 
have enough of that to be alarmed about oa you do in your large cities, and our 
death rate is not enough to scare anybody. 

We have a good health officer. We have had many nurses on account of this 
war, being near a camp that was run down by eome of the buflineia men, and finally 
run out becauM the Lord sent waten- and made mud and we couldn't help it. 

We had 20 public health nurses in a tvwn of 50,000 inhabitants, some of them 
from Chicago. They worked day and night and Sundays thrown in for the iMtter- 
ment of the health of the children of Charlotte, the queen city of our state. I wish 
you could put three or four of these nurses in every county in the state to tallc 
to the people. Talk ie going to be worth a great deal, because if you announce that 
you are going to have a meeting to talk about tin welfare of children, every house 
in the cummunity will be represented at tliat meeting. I have gone all over the 
section within a hundred miles of n^ town in the last twenty-five years talking 
no this very subject and trying to have things done. One man cant do very much. 
I would like you to come back and do something for the welfare of our children in 
the rural districts of North Carolina. 

Chairman: Dr. Wall, have you anything further to say in dosing? 

l>r. Joseph S. Wall, Wasbingtoo: Merely this, Mr. Chairman, that it is very 
gratifying to know that the first group of these men, which includes the embryo 
physician, ie going to be looked aft«r and is being looked after and we have heard 
thK afternoon of many teaching insiitutiaiB which now include welfare work as 
part of the curriculum. Now as to the aceond group — the practitioner, abraady at 
work, the public health nurse ought to be one of the misaionariea just as much 
as any other means we use to teach the practitioner and to use a common expression, 
it doesn't matter how we get it across. It may be done by the North Carolina plan, 
and it is very pleasant to know that Dr. Faiaon comee from a state which was the 
first to establish thb plan of carrying the clinic to the doctors. Or we can do it 
by the Chautauqua idea, but it makes a great deal of difference whether the man 
is a town doctor, who can attend the medical eociaty where tbey may have a sym- 
posium, or whether he lives in the country and cannot go to the medical society. 

The Chairman: The next paper will be on "Help in the Home for the Young 
Mother with the Young Baby," 1^ Dr. Helen MacMurchy. Unfortunately Dr. Mac- 
Murchy conld not be here and Miss Mary Power will read her papar. 
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HELP IN THE HOME FOB THE MOTHER WITH A TOmTG BABY. 
HELEN HacUURCHT, K. D. 

Toronto 

Tlie founders of this Association did well for their country. Even 
the most determined opponent of Aasociations, who deplores the exist- 
ence of " 80 many Associations " and complains about " too many 
meetings " would he inclined to make an exception to hia criticism 
in favor of this Association. The need for it is only too evident. The 
worE of this Association will he necessary for our time at least and 
probably to the end of this twentieth century. Two large, hard facts, 
namely, first, the low and fast decreasing birth-rate, especially among 
those of whom we often speak of as " good citizens," those, who, from 
their industry, intelligence, integrity and devotion to the common good, 
are hest fitted for parenthood — and second, the high and slowly 
decreasing infant mortality rate — these two large, bard facts prove 
the need for this Association. These two serious conditions may 
imperil national safety — even national existence. The State cannot 
survive without the baby. All those who love their country love the 
baby, for the baby is the hope of the country. 

There is no use lamenting over these two hard facts. Never tear your 
hair if there is anything more useful and less painful that you can do. 
What are we going to do about tbe decreasing birth-rate ? 

Let us try if we can get the confidence of the mother-to-be on the 
subject. She knows. Voluntary sterility, says the preacher. Why? 

James says that voluntary action — what we used to call the will 
— depends on three things — ideas (plenty " neuron-patterns," as the 
modem psychologist expresses it), attention and the habit of action. 

Let it be granted and firmly understood and held that we do not 
want to deprive any one of any real or true idea, nor do we wish to 
hide away any of our own small ideas or knowledge from anybody, 
especially not from the mother. Nothing can ever justify such a 
policy. What we want is a policy that shall be entirely fair and recip- 
rocal. We want to tell the mother all we know and give a most sympa- 
thetic hearing to all she knows. She knows. Will she tell us i 
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The older generation is reeponsible for giving the younger genera- 
tion a rich and varied supply of ideals. The idea of motherhood — 
the ideal of motherhood is far too much neglected. It is not honored 
as it ought to be and it is not recognized as it ought to be. We never 
mention it from year's end to year's end. Worse still — we never 
think of it I The love of children — the longing for children is left 
to take care of itself. Sir Lauder Brunton used to point out how great 
an opportunity we neglect in our schools when we object to the desire 
of the little girls to bring their dolls to school instead of respecting 
and developiug that instinctive half-mothering, half-worshipping affec- 
tion that enables tbe little girl to get legitimate satisfaction out of her 
doU. We might improve upon Sir Lauder Brunton's lesson, and try 
to see that no little girl lays aside her doll without a chance to transfer 
to a real baby the genuine affection which is perhaps partly awakened 
and developed by her own dolls. It is there. It is real. It means 
something. It has a place in the education of this human being. There 
is the simple " neuron pattern " for us. What we have to do is to 
supply natural, beautiful, true, modest, holy ideas of motherhood and 
of what motherhood means, line upon line, precept upon precept. In 
this we must take some trouble with our own ideas of motherhood and 
make them deeper and higher than they are. We do not think half 
enough of what we owe to our own mothers or of what they did for us. 
When the ideal of motherhood occupies the place it should in our own 
hearts, we shall be more fit for association with humanity and better 
ideals of humanity will pass through us to others. If then we want 
the will to motherhood we must turn our own hearts and minds to 
these ideas and ideals of motherhood, which alone can inspire us with 
that affection for the home and the nation. These ideas and ideals 
must be implanted and carefully watched, tended and nourished. Tbey 
will not grow without sowing or planting any more than wheat or 
roses. They must have from us and from those in whose lives we wish 
to see them come to fruition, thought and attention. And they must 
have more. They must have some preparation for action. The future 
mother lays away her doll when she is somewhere about ten years of 
age. tTntil she is twenty or twenty-five, when she often sees a home 
of her own on the horizon, we keep an awkward and stupid silence 
about the greatness, the joy and the supreme value of motherhood. 
Ten years — fifteen years is a long time to keep silence on the greatest 
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thing in the world — motherhood. If we worship it as we should, in 
our hearts, we shall find some way to keep ouraelvefl in sympatic with 
those who will he the mothers of the next generation. Who but th^ 
can help us ? Each generation must have its own mothere. These ten 
years — from ten to twenty — should have something in them to 
answer to the psyehologist's demand for the habit of action. The school 
nmat help the home. The knowledge of bringing up the baby is eagerly 
received by girls, if it is practical, simple and attractive, as it should 
be. The main principles of the care of little children are few and 
easily understood. But they are very important and they must be 
learned and many people who ought to know them are yet in the 
darkest ignorance abont them. 

So much then for voluntary action in this matter. But what are 
the hindrances in the way! Is there anything to inhibit such action! 
There ja. And here comes in the importance of being in the mother's 
confidence and being able to look at things from her point of view. 
She is often full of fears as to suffering, as to danger to healti, as 
to danger to life, which beset the mother's long journey of two hundred 
and eighty days. True, these fears should be groundlesB, but never- 
theless there they are, and unwise people lay much stress on them and 
frighten themselves and others with them. Every mother-to-be should 
have available the best of nursing and medical care during the whole 
period and if necessary this should be provided at the expense of the 
(lommunity. We must take care of our mothers, and one of the best 
ways ever discovered to do it is to give the father a father's living wage. 
Furthermore — and this is one of the reformfl for which this Associ- 
ation has always stood — far better education in obstetrics must be 
given to the medical student. The community should learn that proper 
medical and nursing care can make the mother safe and nearly always 
pretty comfortable too — that with anaesthetics, and with antiseptic 
and aseptic methods and with the resources of modem skill and surgery 
if need be, the mother has nothing to fear. And knowing this, the 
eommimity will raise this standard and demand this care. Suffering, 
the torture of needless fear, the many small, but often painful incon- 
veniences that medical skill and attention and the habit of action on 
the part of the doctor can remove, will no longer be tolerated and pro- 
fessors of obstetrics everywhere should magnify their o&ee and tell 
their students that their duty to their patients demands the highest 
standard of obstetric knowledge and care, and that if they wish to 
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succeed in practice they must be able to come up to that standard or 
their patienta will go to a doctor w1m> can and does come up to it. 

Care for the motheivto-he and her child provided by- the nation (for 
the nation's ovn sake as well as for the mother's sake) propwly oxgaor 
ized, aoitaUj adapted to the conditions and, if necessary, free of all 
charge (for it is not ev^ybody who has from $100 to $150 to spare fof 
the expense of the arrival of a new baby) is coming, and has, indeed, 
already oome in some countries. This too, dwuld be provided in the 
home^ for a large part of the time above mentioned. But the subject 
of medical care and nursing is not the main topic of this paper and will 
be dealt with by others <m the program. 

Hany needless apprehensions and difficulties may be dispelled or 
removed by medical and nursing care, but there are some other diffi- 
culties not yet generally recognised which eserciae an, inflnenoe on 
the decreasing birth-rate and the high infant mortality. These difficul- 
ties center around the organization of the household. Time was when 
there was some team-work in the home. The tribute paid to the maiden 
aunt by W. B. Howells was no empty praise. It waa well-deserved. 
The sister-in-law often saved the situation. The grandmother took 
the ex-baby — and the baby too, many a time, oflf the mother's hands 
and gave her a little peace for an hour or two. The cousin from the 
country, so famous for her cooking, took charge of tho commissariat 
for six weeks and the mother and the new baby both had rosy cheeks 
when she left. And above all, the " good girl in the kitchen " took a 
hand in bringing up the children and there was no noiae to distract 
the mother and the new baby, while that good girl blessed the house. 

These days are gone, and better days have come. We must not abase 
our age. We have grown out of our social clothes, that is aU. We 
have not got " caught up " with otxr progress all round yet. Our 
souls are building more stately mansions for themselves, but the scaf- 
folding is not taken down yet and we have not got things quite to our 
liking. So the mother, the heroine of all the ages, has the hardest end 
of it. She must be wife, companion, intellectual equal, intelligent 
voter, seamstress, laundress, cook^ teacher, nurse, first and last aid, 
housemaid, parlor-maid, maiketer, adviser, peacemakr, spiritual 
guide, comforter, adjuster, arbitrator, director of the household, finance 
minister and mother too. And ^e has to play the loneet of all lone 
hands, because there is no one else to do it. It takes two to make a 
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What are we going to do for the mother i Think out the situation. 
To be^n with we do not think nearly as much as we suppose we do. 
People hate to think a thing out. We must give the mother with the 
young baby more help in the home, of course. Help to do these neces- 
sary things in the day's work of the hcnne. The provision of helps in 
the home, now arranged for under the British Ministry of Health as a 
part of their maternity and child welfare schemes, is a great step 
in advance and should become general. These are intended chiefly for 
homes where a paid houseworker is not employed. Sut what about the 
homes where a paid houseworker is employed, or used to be employed, 
or would be employed if there were such a thing any more — what 
about themf 

THINK 

la not working in a house, per ae, a good employment for women ! 

Is it a healthy employment for women ? 

Is it well paid ! 

YES ■ 

Is it appreciated? 

Has a houseworker generally a comfortable and pretty bedroom? 

Has she generally a sitting-room ? 

NO 
Is it a lonely empl(^ment ? 
la it considered socially undesirable f 
Are the hours often unreasonable! 

TES 

Is the work organized f 

Are labor-saving devices generally used ? 

Boee the houseworker have a chance of making a suitable and happy 
marriage! 

NO 

Is not this, onfl of the finest occupations for women, in about the s&me 
condition that the occupation of trained nursing was before the advent 
of Florence Nightingale, when Sairey Gamp reigned supreme ? 

How did Florence Nightingale raise nursing to the status of a pro- 
fession? What did she give nurses that they had not before? Three 
things — Bducaiion, Classijicaiion, Certification. The nurse was 
trained by those who had the necessary knowledge. The candidates 
were classified and passed from one class to another according to their 
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knowledge, progress and usefulness. The nurse who deserved it 
received a certificate. lu the employment of the Houseworker there 
are still a great many valuable women and a great many more have 
been driven or tempted out of it. But at this time in the world's 
history there is a great opportunity to elevate the occupation of house- 
worker into what it ought to be — a new and attractive profession for 
women. Those who wish to enter it should be encouraged to enter 
young. Perhaps the State should provide proper, adequate, interest- 
ing and suitable training. Classification, such as kitchen assistant, 
kitchen mistress, laundress, mother's assistant, house mistress, etc., 
should be most carefully thought out, and the Houseworker should be 
paid according to her qualifications and her work. There is no reason 
why a house mistress, for example, should not begin by learning the 
elementary kitchen work — then scientific cleaning, cooking, laundry 
work, care of dining-room, bedroom, living-room, duties of children's 
nurse — duties of housekeeper, including buying, keeping accounts, etc., 
and some knowledge of first aid work, as well as some knowledge of 
the refinements and requirements of civilized life. 

There must be many here who have received confidences from a 
Mother who was so overworked, so left alone to struggle with a com- 
plicated household, that she simply did not dare to think of another 
baby coming. So the baby never comes. 

"Not infrequently a patient, who has come to us for a diagnosis, on 
being informed of pregnancy, would be eo discouraged by household 
difi^lties that she would receive the news with tears, and yet she was 
a good and loving mother. Husbands often say, " Doctor, if you could 
give us a good girl in the kitchen my wife would not need any 
medicine." 

This is not a case for individual action. The great advantage of 
democracy is that we can all work together and help each other. United 
action can do anything. It can even make up for our lack of a Florence 
Nightingale. 

Too long we have ignored the organization of the home as if it were 
no concern of ours or of the State. Too long we have left the mother 
to lift, unaided, burdens that belong to us. Too long we have fixed our 
attention on commerce and industry and the employments connected 
with these and neglected the industries and employments which must 
always centre in the home because they can never be done anywhere 
else. , 
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Would jon not like to appoint a committee to consider how we might 
help to get something done towards providing trained and edacated 
honseworkers to help the mother with a yoong bal^ in tiie home ? 

DISCUSSIOH 
Hn. WilUim LoweU Putnun, Boston: I cannot hdp thinking that tbe gnateat 
wmj Ira could help the jtoung moUier would be to help the young father. The young 
father isn't given l>aU a chance to do hie share becaiue of piUilic opinion, and that 
is more the fault of the women in the community than of the men. I think a great 
many young fathers are longing for an opportunity, only they think it is unexpected 
and a little odd, and ea they dout take their place. I have mentioned before, but 
perhape H w<»'t do any harm to mention again, tJiat a good many years ago when 
I waa carrying on a clinic in Boston, some people, lAo thought the miUenuui waa 
coming in 1916, had given that name to a large exhibit. Among other shows vo^ 
clinic vae bathing babies in public — nominal babies — for the good people of Bos- 
ton thought it indecent to bathe real babies so we had to substitute a doll, but in 
spite of eubetituting a doll, it was very noticeable how many young men in the 
tatter twenties came and watched that doll being bathed, and a day «■ two ait«r 
they had been there watching, it was very interesting bo oboerve that that came 
an influx of young women not far from the sune age, whom I interpretad aa being 
the young mothers who hod been sent by the young fathers, those young men wtom 
I had seen at the exhibit in the late afternoon stopping on their way home from 
worlc We had this exhibit at five in the afternoon and seven in the evening so 
that working people could come in and I am convinced that tiut young men only 
need a very little encouragement to help their wives a great deal more than they do. 
There is one young man of my acquaintance who on t^ nurse's day out, when he 
comes home from business and the mother is putting the baby to bed, carries off 
the older children saying, " Now come along; we will go to bed," and puts them to 
bed as a matter of course. I think he is rather unusual in doing this, but I don't 
believe there Is any reason why he should be, indeed, I think ther* are a great many 
anxious to help, only they are crowded out. Especially in the early days of the 
birth of their child they are turned away. A " we don't want you here " Boct of 
attitude is taken just at the moment when their hearts are peculiarly open and 
when a rebuff means a great deal more to them than at any other time. 

Di. Waldnn, Yonken: What Mrs. Putnam has said about the young father 
has brought to my mind a suggestion that may be opportune. We anticipate in 
Yonkers, taking the leaflet entitled "Advice to Fathers " and inasmuch as you can- 
not get fathers to come to hear that advice, making arrangements with the 
secretaries of the different men's organizations, labor orgsmizations and clube, to 
have an opportunity to apsok to tfaem in regard to the core t^t the father should 
give of the expectant mother and the mother after the bahy is horn. In that way 
yau can get the information to the foreign-bom men who can usually undmstand 
English and some of whom can read English. Give them tlte talk and then tha 
little slip of paper to take home to read and And out Dieir responsibility in tAe 
care of that expected or arrived baby. 
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AN IMTANT HYGIENE OAMPAIQN OP THE SECOND CENTURY 

JOHN A. FOOTK, H. D., 

WmUj^^od, D. C. 

ifuch has been written concerning the degeneracy of Boman civiliza- 
tion and the brutal indifference displayed by the civilized, but not 
humanized, nations of antiquity in their treatment of the newborn. 
There is abundant evidence in Boman literature of the prevalence of 
the custom of exposure of infants and of abandonment and infanticide. 
Plautua and Terence made merry with this theme in more than one 
comedy, and many of the " modern " cynical quips on matrimony 
nnqueetionably have come down from the later daye of the Roman 
Eepublic when, as Seneca aays, " acme women redconed their years by 
their husbands." And yet — there is another side to this story of 
which we have heard very little — the aide which deals with the efEorts 
made by thoughtful men and women of that day to pat an end to prac- 
tices which they realized must eventually sap the foundations of 
national virility and which in the second century A. D. crystallized 
.into what seems, to this writer at least, more than sporadic effort to 
teach the lessons of infant hygiene to the general public 

We learned in our primary schools that the legendary Bomulus was 
himself an exposed infant who had been suckled by a wolf. To increase 
his warlike subjects when he became ruler he obliged his people to 
bring up aU male children except those deformed and crippled, and also 
the firstborn of all females. But there was also a human note in this 
decree, for even the crippled could not be exposed unless five neighbors 
gave approval. 

The word " proletariat," so much used nowadays, had a specific 
application in its original meaning: the prolelariai consisted of citizens 
who had no property, but who were valuable to the State through the 
children which they produced. In the Bome of Augustus corruption 
of morals with the consequent inroads upon the legitimate population 
of the great world-metropolis caused that astute ruler to give early 
attention to legislation regulating marriage and celibacy — the " lex 
Julia et Papia." In the old Bome of the patria protestas the father 
had the power of life or death over hia children; now, however, the 
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mere posseeslon or noD-posBession of offspring determine a man'a 
legal rights. A married man with no children could only take half 
of an inheritance. In the holding of certain offices the candidate who 
had the most children was given preference. All personal taxes were 
remitted to £oman citizens who had three children. Citizens who 
lived in Italy enjoyed this privilege if they had four children, and those 
who lived in the provinces if they had five.' 

These laws remained at least partly in force, despite the changes of 
Carcalla and Constantiue, until their abrogation by Justinian. 
Augustus also set aside a reward of 2,000 sesterces (about $10) for 
anybody who would bring up an orphan. From the death of Augustus 
14 A. X>., to the accession of Nerva, 96 A. D., little social progress 
obtained amidst the political and military turmoil of Eome. But from 
the time of Nerva to the passing of the Antonine Emperors such 
advances were made as to emphatically warrant the assumption that 
child welfare of a primitive kind was being propagated in R(Mne during 
the second century. Nerva tried to put a stop to infant abandonment by 
having the State subsidize poor parents. (97 A. D.) Three years 
later 5,000 children were receiving State aid. A coin shows the 
Emperor seated in a chair dispensing charity to a boy and girl, with 
the inscription "Tutela Italia." Trajan loaned money to landowners, 
the interest of which was used to support parentless or abandoned 
children. 

Hadrian, who had Plutarch as a master and Suetonius for a secre- 
tary and who was himself a tremendous student and a great traveler, 
might be expected to have enlightened and liberal views in spite of his 
imperial absolutism, " Here in the second century we see an emperor," 
Dimiy says, " employing logic in the service of humanity." For he 
ruled that any woman who had been free at the time of pregnancy 
must as a result give birth to a free child. Women were allowed to 
make wills and inherit rights in the property of sons who died intestate. 
Carthaginian priests had been forbidden by Tiberius to offer children 
in sacrifice to Moloeh ; this law was repeated and enforced by Hadrian. 

The right of the Roman father to kill his own son was abrogated — 
Hadrian banishing a father who had done this. The reign of law as 
interpreted by jurists began with this emperor. 

1 " The C3iild in Human ProgreM." G. H. Paine, N«w York, 1916, pp. 227 et seq., 
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Antooinas Pius extended throughout Italy the loan eyatmi of Nerva, 
the large income derived therefrom being devoted to the care of 
abandoned children. An institution for tlw care of female orphans, 
heretofore exposed without scruple, was founded in honor of hia wife 
Faustina, the " jmellae eUimeniariae Fauatinae." A medal shows on 
one side Faustina and on the obverse Antoninus surrounded by chil- 
dren and inscribed " Puellae Faustianiae." * 

This work waa continued and amplified by the great philosophic 
emperor, Marcus Aurelius. But not only were these paasive measures 
employed to prevent destruction of child life, but books were written 
bearing on the problems of the care of the child and the importance of 
rearing healthy offspring — to spread the propaganda of infant care. 

It was during the reign of Trajan, between 110 and 130, that Rome 
became the home of the greatest obstetrician and pediatrician of 
antiquity — Soranus of Ephesua. Thia wonderful physician was the 
most illustrious of the school of Methodists, founded by Aaklepiadea — 
but he was too great to be bounded by the limitations of any narrow 
cult. He was probably educated in Alexandria, but he came from a 
highly civilized region of Asia Minor which had flourished under 
Grecian influences for many generations, although today little remains 
but a memory of the name of its beautiful city — Fpheeus. The 
obstetrics of that day was practiced by midwives, usually slaves. In 
difficult or important cases the physician was called. In the work of 
Sorauus, it is obvious that the directions for the care of the child were 
written for use by the nurse or the mother, and that this was to a cer- 
tain degree a popular treatise similar to the " baby books " of today. 
Tranalations and commentaries on Soranus have been made in Latin, 
German and Kussian ; Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding Garrison in an 
abstract not as yet published, was probably the first to sunmiarize the 
pediatrics of the Ephesian physician in English. 

At the Eleventh International Medical Congress in Rome (1895), 
I, V. 'Troitski, writing in Russian, compared in parallel columns the 
practice of Soranus of the second century with the teachings of authori- 
tiea of the late nineteenth century, an interesting document which, 
through the assistance of Mr. J. H. Ohsol, of Washington, I was 
enabled to study carefully.' 

> Ibid t, p. 246. 

3"Soranui BphetluB," I. V. TrolUbi, Ei«v 1S96 (in Ruuiu). 
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Anyone who ezamineB SorauuB* work on pediatrics, even without 
ita commentaries, will scarcely doubt tliat the Boman physician wrote 
the most modem work on infant nursing that appeared up to a century 
ago. The changes in modem nursing care would be surprisingly few, 
if we excluded the innovations due to our knowledge of antiseptics, 
while the practical instruction is so sound, that with some editing and 
the al)andonment of swaddling and wet nursing, Sorauus textbodc 
could be used in the education of the nurse or mother, certainly to 
greater advantage than any work of a similar kind written up to the 
time of Underwood. 

Beginning with the twenty-sixth chapter of his book * (Sorani 
Gynaeciorum [cap xxvi-zlii, Greek Text]), Soranus tells how to 
determine the strength and vitality of the newborn, by its cry and its 
appearance. The method of tying the umhilical cord is next 'con- 
sidered. He shows splendid surgical sense in his directions, warning 
against the use of dull instruments and lacerating methods. He tells 
how to care for the skin of the newborn, and dismisses several faulty 
methods of the past. Swaddling he thinks necessary to keep the infant's 
limbs straight, yet he cautions against certain vicious practices in con- 
nection with this custom, gives each procedure in great detail, and 
insists on cleanliness. The bedding and bedroom of the newborn next 
claun his attention, and he insists on a soft mattress filled with grass 
or linden fluff, again frequent changes of clothing and avoidance of 
bad odors. 

The feeding of the infant fomns an extensive chapter. Soranus 
declaims against giving foreign food to the newborn. No food is 
needed for three days, he says. Fossibh- a little honey may be given 
with water, but nothing else. As most of the obstetrics of that day were 
performed by widwivea there was much hemorrhage and many infec- 
tions in childbirth. Milk after hemorrhage or during fever is bad, 
says Soranus, so it is best to Secure a wet nurse for the first few weeks. 
He believes in wet nurses — it saves the mother for future childbearing, 
and also saves her beauty. Slaves were most frequently used for this 
purpose. Soranus does not say that wet-nursing is the best practice — 
but that it is the most expedient. Of course only the wealthy employed 
physicians in that day and only the very wealthy an obstetrician. 

«"SorMti OTMecioTum," ed. Vftlentioe Rose, pp. 248, 292, Capp XXVI-XLII 
Greek text, Leipeic 1882. 
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SoFBDUs unquestionably h&d a wealthy clientele, for he advises not one 
wet nurse, but two or three, in case one should be taken ill. 

He tella very explicitly what kind of a woman to choose as a wet 
nurse, how she ^ould qualify physically and mentally. "The 
essential mental qualities of a good nurse," he aaya, " are patience, 
common sense, good nature or gentleness and neatness." No one before 
or since has written more intelligently or so exhaustively on this subject. 

To judge of the quality of the nurses's milk he gives several tests. 
Do not judge the milk simply by a poor appearance of the infant, he 
says, for the milk may be of the best, and the infant have some disease 
which prevents proper nutrition. To test the quality of the milk he 
gives information as to its proper color, its odor, its consistency. Its 
density is eetabUehed by mixing it with water and observing its behavior. 
He describes the taste of normal human milk and how it should act 
when exposed to the air. Its behavior when shaken, and the appear- 
ance and persistence of air bubbles furnishes another index to its 
density. Also when a drop of milk is placed on the finger nail it should 
not run off quickly, nor change its shape when the finger is shaken 
moderately, but it should do so when the hand is shaken rapidly. 
When milk proves satisfactory under these tests, even when the mother 
is not on a proper diet, it is very good milk, says Soranus. Crude as 
these tests were, they were valuable and practical, and showed what a 
careful, reasonable observer Soranus must have been. 

He not only prescribed a rational diet for the nursing woman, but 
also special exercises. The influence of indigestion on the quality of 
milk was known and emphasized by him. He warns against excessive 
use of wine by the nurse, and dissipation, generally, he condemns. 
The technic of breast feeding is next taken up, conditions when the 
nurse should not nurse the child, the proper position for nurse and 
infant, etc., and he says: " Feeding at irregular intervals and often 
during the day and especially during the night may be the cause of 
sickness in the infant." Soranus emphasizes this ly saying that the 
infant should never be nursed to satiation, nor should the nurse sleep 
with the infant nor allow the infant to sleep while at the breast. 
Moderate crying is helpful to the infant as exercise. Crying, he says, 
is not caused by hunger alone. An inconvenient position, pressure of 
the clothing, irritation of the skin, too much food, excessive heat, colic 
and various diseases may cause crying. He then tells with great 
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patience how to diEFerentiate between the varioas caueea We have 
read this same material in our " modem " baby books ; it has changed 
TBry little. 

Be careful not to move or swing the baby after feeding it — or you 
will have vomiting, he says ; and if the baby cries after feeding, do not 
threaten or yell at it ; caress it, amuse it. Fear is bad for infants. 

To increase the quality and quantity of milk he advises a careful 
examination of the nurse to see if any disease is present. If none is 
discovered, then the watery milk may be improved by eating concen- 
trated foods sHch as eggs, goats* milk, flour meal, etc., and drinking 
less water. Light exercise, singing, discus throwing, deep breathing 
and massage are also recommended. "All medicines and popular 
remedies used to increase the quality of milk produced injure the 
Btomach and the digestion of the nurse," he says, continuing: " The 
use of such medicines is simply injurious." 

To correct heavy milk he prescribes baths, lighter food and more 
liquids. 

He tells in great detail how to bathe and clothe the infant. To 
atone for the inactivity produced by swaddling, Soranus gives a com- 
plete system of massage and passive movements, which exercise the 
infant's muscles. In all of these he is striving to prevent asymmetrical 
development and deformities of the limbs. 

How to care for the umbilical cord, to prevent hernia, when and 
how to discontinue swaddling, how to teach the baby to sit up and walk, 
and when and how to wean, are among the things he writes about. He 
warns against the premature use of starchy foods — " nothing but milk 
should be given up to the sixth month." Honey is Bret allowed, later 
barley soup, then gruel from parched grain, last of all egga. The 
change to more solid foods is permissible at one and one-half or two 
years. The infant should preferably be weaned in the spring — 
never in the summer. Partial breast feeding should be continued for 
one and one-half to two years. 

The fat infant should be given less food ; the thin one more nourish- 
ing food. He discusses rational methods of curbing the tendency of 
some children to overeat and of inducing others with poor appetites 
to eat enough. If a child becomes ill during weaning, he says, stop 
weaning at once. 

The eruption of teeth is written of briefly. The gums must not be 
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pressed on or bruised at this time. The nurse also should modify her 
milk and he tells her how to do this by taking less solid food and more 
water, 

Nothing written up to the late eighteenth century has equaled the 
work of this physician of eighteen himdred years ago in clearness, in 
Round hygienic sense and in independence of thought. This will be all 
the more remarkable if we remember that he wrote on a subject that is 
even today overgrown with unsound tradition. 

Soranus did not emphasize but rather approved the custom long 
established in both Greece and Rome of allowing infants to be nursed 
by wet nurses rather than their mothers. This course was to him, 
perhaps, the path of least resistance. He was a (?reek and many of the 
ethnic arguments used later by Gellius did not occur to hira. It was 
better to have infants nursed by healthy slaves than by dissipated 
mothers ; that was probably his real meaning when he said wet-nursing 
was " more expedient " than maternal feeding. 

History cannot trace Soranus after the year 130 A. D. In that same 
year Aulus Gellius, noted later as a Koman lawyer and litterateur, was 
bom. Gellius spent some time in Greece, and returning to Rome 
published his Noctes Atticie, a series of discourses on language, litera- 
ture, history, sociology and many other things. The Emperor 
Antoninus Pius, whose reign began in 138, inaugurated an unprece- 
dented era of peace and happiness in Rome. Conditions were favor- 
able for the diffusion of knowledge and the spread of ideas relating to 
public welfare, and to the growth of altruism. So, when the Greek 
philosopher Favorinus speaks in the pages of Gellius, he is undoubtedly 
voicing a positive sentiment concerning the custom of wet nursing 
that had been growing up in Greece as well as in Rome, in marked con- 
trast to what was believed and practiced even in the time of Soranus. 
Strangely enough, this speech of a legendary Greek philosopher left 
a far deeper impress on the later medical literature than the splendid 
treatise of the historical Greek physician — perhaps because the 
metaphysical style and emperical method of Gellius appealed more 
strongly than Soranus' rational aphorisms, to the post-mediaaval mind. 
The didactic poem. La Balia. written about 1560 by Luigo Tansillo, 
waa a metrical setting in Italian of this essay.' The same theories 

B " The Nurse, a poem, tranplated from the IttUian of Luigo Tansillo, bf Williamr 
Roaco — Liverpool, London, 17BS. 
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were set forth in Sctevole de St. Marthe's Latin didactic poem, " Ptedo- 
trophia," published in 1584.* In fact its influence can be seen in most 
of the early writers on nursing — Bagellardo being one of the very 
first. Omnibus Ferrarius, of Verona (1577), quotes the lambs and 
goats-wool incident, as also does John Fechy in his treatise on infant 
feeding (London, 1596). Jacques Quillemau (1609) says, "tble 
mother who nurses her own infant is the complete mother," aJmost the 
exact quotation of Gellius.' Van Swietou's "Aphorisms of Boerhave." 
also shows its influence.* In spite of its praiseworthy purpose and its 
undoubted influence, the essay was very defective in its physiology. 
Perhaps it made even better propaganda because of that, but it is not 
true that milk is simply blood turned white, nor are mental and physi- 
cal characteristics transmitted by maternal milk. Thus have the micro- 
scope and the test tube shattered many a picturesque belief. The dis- 
regard shown by the great philosophers, Plato and Aristotle, to the 
rights of the living child is in marked contrast to the stand of Favorinus 
on the qoeetioa of the destruction of the embryo " while it is still in 
the hands of its artificer, nature," which he characterizes a practice 
"deserving of public detestation and abhorrence." This would seem 
a strange doctrine for that day — yet it is simply another evidence of 
a changed sentiment of thinking men and women in their attitude 
toward the child. 

The following is a translation of the GclHus essay, a familiar work 
to all students of Latin literature : 

" Dissertation of the philosopher Favorinus in which he induced a 
lady of rank to suckle her child herself, and not to employ nurses,"* 

** Word was brought to Favorinus, the philosopher, when I was with 
him, diat the wife of one of his disciples had been confined and a son 
was added to the family of his pupil, " ' T.et us go,' " he said, " ' to see 
the woman and congratulate the father,' " The father was a senator 
and of noble family. All of us who were present, followed him to the 

* " Pedotroplila," trftnslKt«d from tlie lAtin of ScKvole de St. Uarthe, b; H. W. 
lytler, M. D., London 1TO7. 

»"Some SerentecDth Century Writings on Ditetisefl of Children," 0, Still, In 
" Contributions to Medical and Biological Regea.rch," Osier AnniverBary Volume, 
( ), New York, 1B1«. 

• " The G(Hmnentarie« on tbe Aphorisms of Hennan Boerhave " Van Swieten, 
translated by Eapton and others, Edinburg. 1770. 

'Noctea Attieae, Aulus GelHus, Lib. x Cap. iii. See also translation by Beloe — 
London 1797. 
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house and entered with him. As soon as he had entered, embracing 
and congratulating the father, he eat down and inquired whether the 
labor had been long and painful. When he was informed that the 
young mother, overcome with fatigue, had gone to sleep, he began to 
converse mora at easa " * I have no doubt,' " he remarked, " ' but that 
she will suckle her son herself.' " 

But when the mother of the lady Bald that she must spare her daugh- 
ter and find nurses for the child, that to the pains of childbirth might 
not be added the toilsome and difficult task of suckling the infant, he 
replied : 

" ' I entreat you, madam, to allow her to be the sole and entire moUier 
of her own son. For how imnatural it is, how imperfect and half 
motherly only, to bring forth a child and instantly send him away; 
to nourish in her own womb, with her own blood, something which 
she has never seen and then to refuse to support with her own milk the 
object whioh she now sees, endowed with life and human attributes, 
imploring the tender care of a mother.' " 

"And do you suppoee," he continued, " that nature has given 
bosoms to women only to add to their beauty — more for the sake of 
ornament than for the purpose of nourishing children ? Because some 
women believe this (and may this be far from you) — they unnaturally 
endeavor to dry up and extinguish that sacred fountain of the body, 
the natural nourishment of man, with great hazard, turning and cor- 
rupting the channel of their milk, leat it should render the distinction 
of their beauty less marked." 

" They do this with the same insensibility as those who endeavor by 
the use of quack medicines and in other ways to destroy their concep- 
tions, lest the same should injure their persons and their figures. Since 
the destruction of a human being in its first formation, while he is 
stilt in the hands of his artificer, nature, receiving life itself, is deserv- 
ing of public detestation and abhorrence, how much more so must it 
be to deprive a child of ita proper, its accustomed and congenial nutri- 
ment when at last it is perfected and produced to the world t It will 
be said, perhaps, that this omission is of no consequence provided it be 
nourished and kept alive by human milk, whoever may nurse it. Why 
does not he who says this, if he be so ignorant of nature's workings, 
suppose likewise, that it is of no consequence from what body or from 
what blood a human being is formed and put together ! Is not that 
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wbicli is now in the breaats the blood of the mother whi<^ has beconte 
white in color by much spirit and -warmth — indeed the same that was 
ia the wombt And is not the wisdom of nature apparent also in this — 
that as soon as this blood, which is the artificer, has formed the new 
human body within its penetralia, it rises into the upper porta and is 
ready to cherish the first particles of life and light, supplying known and 
familiar food to the newborn infants ? Wherefore it is believed with rea- 
son, that as the power and quantity of the parent cells avail to form like- 
nesses of the body and mind, in the same degree also the nature and 
properties of the milk are potent toward affecting the same purpose. 
Nor is this confined to the human race ; it ia also observed in beasts. For 
if kids are brought up by the milk of sheep, or lambs with goats, it is 
plain by experience that in the former ia produced a harsher sort of 
wool, in the latter a softer species of hair. So in trees and in corn, their 
strength and vigor is great in proportion to the quality of the soil and 
moisture which nourish them, rather than of the seed which ia put in 
the ground. Thus you often see a strong and flourishing tree when 
transplanted die away from the inferior quality of the soil, so what 
can be the reaacm, then, I ask you, that you should corrupt the dignity 
of a newborn human being formed in body and mind from principles 
of distinguished excellence, by the foreign and degenerate nourishment 
of another's milk ? Particularly if she whom you hire for the purpose 
of supplying the milk be a slave, or of servile condition, or, as often 
happens, of a foreign or barbarous nation, or if she be dishonest, or 
ugly, or unchaste, or drunken; for often, without hesitation, anyone 
is hired who happens to have milk when wanted. And shall we then 
suffer our own child to be polluted with a pernicious contagion, and to 
inhale into its body and mind a spirit drawn from a body and mind 
of the worst nature i This, no doubt, is the cause of what we ao often 
wonder at, that the children of chaste women often turn out unlike 
their parents, being different both in body and mind. Wisely and 
skilfully haa our poet Virgil spoken in imitation of Homer's lines: 

" Sure Peleui ne'er begat a son like thee 
Nor Thetis gave thee birth; the oiure sea 
Produced thee, or the Hinty rocks alone 
Were the Heree parents of so fierce a etyn." 

(4th jEneid — V. 3«7) 
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He charges him not only upon the circumstance of hia birth, but 
his subse^ent education, which he has called fierce and savage. 
Vitgil to the Homeric description has added these words: 

"And fierce Hyrcuiian tigere gave thee suck-" 

" Undoubtedly in forming the manners, the nature of the milk takes 
in a great measure the disposition of the person who supplies it, and 
then forms from the seed of the father, and the person and spirit of 
the mother, the infant offspring. And, besides, who can consider it 
a matter to be treated with negligence or contempt that while they 
desert their own offspring, driving it from themselves and committing 
it for nourishment to the care of others, they cut off, or at least loosen 
and relax, that mental obligation, that tie of affection, by which nature 
binds permits to their children ! When a child is removed from its 
mother and given to a stranger the energy of maternal fondness is 
checked little by little, and all the vehemence of impatient solicitude 
is put to silence. And it becomes much more easy to forget a child 
which is put out to nurse, than one of which death has deprived us. 
Moreover, the natural affection of a child, its fondness, its familiarity, 
is directed to that object only from which it receives its nourishment, 
and as a consequence (as in the case of infants exposed at birth), the 
child having no knowledge of its mother, does not regret her loss. 

" Having by this destroyed the foundations of natural affection, 
however, children thus brought up may seem to love their father or 
mother, that regard of theirs is not natural, but the result of civil 
obligation and social opinion." 

" These sentiments, which I have board Favorinus deliver in Greek, 
I have related so far as I could for the sake of their common utility. 
But the elegancies, the copiousness and the flow of his words could 
hardly be arrived by any p>ower of Roman eloquence — least of all by 
any which I possess." 

When this was written the Emperor Antoninus Pius was in power, 
and was destined to be succeeded by Antoninus Marcus Aurelius. 
There can be little doubt that during these years, which have been 
characterized as the happiest for children in the history of ancient 
Rome, the gentle and hnmanitarian trend of the Stoic philosopihy 
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difFuBed and inculcated by the Antonine Emperors, had done much 
to spread the germinal ideas of such pioneers as SorauuB and Aulus 
Glellina. A campaign for infant hygiene, small in its beginnings, was 
in the making, though its iinmediat« and even remote effects were 
soon to be swept away in the bloody days that stretched from the end 
of the reign of Marcus Anretius to the accession of Septimus Sevenis. 
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American Red Cross, WaihingtoD, D. C. 

The period of the pre-school age hss been until recently the most 
neglected period of childhood — the No Man's Land of public 
endeavor. The baby, the leal baby, under a year, demands the family 
attention from the mere point of view of his helplessneas. When the 
baby alipa ofiF his mother's tap and begins his own adventure he has 
been permitted to roam with a lack of care and supervision that has 
had disastrouB results. And yet from the point of view of health and 
education the period is one of vital importance. It is a period of 
growth of organs and brain and cannot be neglected. It is important 
to bring this discussion before you because this association has done 
such good work on infant mortality, from birth through infancy, or 
from to 2. The period from to 1 has been covered very well indeed 
by the efforts of this association. From 1 to 2 has been done far better 
than from 2 to 6 and it would seem but a logical step to complete the 
entire pre-school period. 

The importance of the pre-school period has been forced upon us 
by the school findings. When, at five or six, the child makes his first 
public contact, he faces a medical inspection and the findings of the 
school medical inspection have strongly emphasized the demands of 
the pre-school period. 

After studying the conditions of child life here in our own country 
and in Great Britain, Belgium and France, I want to present to you 
briefly the work in England and Scotland because these countries have 
led in an adequate program of child welfare. These countries have 
been able to do this, I believe, because of the strength of their central 
and local governing bodies in the public health service. The strength 
of these boards lay in their power to stimulate the carrying out of the 
finest type of preventive measures in public health. Sir Arthur News- 
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holme, as the Medical Officer of the Local Govennnent Board* of 
England and Wales, and Sir W. Leslie Mackenzie, the Medical Member 
of the Local Government Board for Scotland, have been men of prac- 
tical vision in matters of public health. Their findings are sound 
because they are based upon facts, and they were able to get these facts 
because they had accurate statistics upon which to work. The H«gis- 
trar General's statistics rdating to eveiy chief area in the country 
were supplemented by special intensive studies in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Local Government Board, and by the local reports of 
Medical Officers of Health. The Local Government Board's report on 
Maternity and Child Welfare shows " that the birth rate and death 
rate for England and Wales since 1870 shows the steady decline in the 
birth rate and in the general death rate, while the infant death rate, 
after remaining more or less stationary for the 30 years, 1870-1900, 
has declined since in a greater degree than the general death rate. 
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" Health visitors in England and Wales began to be appointed 
between 1890 and 1900. The Midwives Act became a law in 1902 ; the 
first infant consultation was opened in 1906 and the Notification of 
Births Act was passed in 1907," and was made compulsory in every 
district in 1915, These measures and the action following on them may 
properly be credited with much of the decrease in the infant death 
rate.^ 



(1) See p. i&z. 
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The United States shares with France end Belgium the lack of 
accorate statistics. The British hare had the statistics of births and 
deaths collected with almost complete accuracy and carefully analyzed; 
and these and a large number of reportable diseases have formed the 
basis upon which to build their splendid public health program. 

Every county of England, Scotland and Wales has public health 
officials with definite training in public health matters and a diploma 
in public health certifying to this fact. Their statistics show that the 
diminution in infant and child mortality has gone hand in hand with 
an increasingly effective public health and educational system, and 
with steady improvement in social, sanitary, and housing conditions. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Tmst Keport on the Physical Wd- 
fare of Mothers and Children in Scotland includes Sir Leslie Mac- 
kenzie's paper on " The Child of the One-Room House." This study 
of a special problem puts clearly before yon the relation of housing, 
not only to a diminishing death rate, but to diminishing illness. His 
study is based upon a series of concrete cases taken from actual 
research by competent people who knew how to look at facts and how 
to pat the primary matters down in a paper. I can give but a brief 
section of that illuminating paper. His approach to the subject is this: 

"HouwB car be irloaBified Biccording to the fanrilies they accommodate; but 
the; can also be classilted according to the effects on the child. If the family it 
(he growing point of society the child is the growing point of the family. If you 
cannot understand social institutiona iinleu you realise that they have their 
roots in the needs of the family, neither can you understand the fiinctiona of 
the family without realizing that they have their roots in the needs at the child." 

Then follow the concrete cases in city, town, and country ; and his 
conclusions upon one-room houses in the great cities are five : 

"(1) The One-Room family cannot teed the One-Room child properly. 

"(2) The One.Boorn family cannot clean or clothe the One.Room child 
properly, 

"(3) The One-Room family cannot procure deep enough for the One-Room 
child. 

"(4) The One-Roonr family cttnnot educate the One-Room child. 

"(5) The One-Room house cannot become ft home." 

The mortality and morbidity tables upon which these conclusions are 
based show conclnsively the higher death rate among the children of 
the one-room house. Dr. Chalmers, Medical Officer of Health, shows 
that in Glasgow in 1911, "11 per cent of the total population con- 
sisted of children under five years ; in the one-apartment population 
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tfae^ formed almoet 19 per cent. The difference in the male and 
female death rates all pointed to the increase among children under 
five in the one-room hotis«. The last point in relation to honaing is 
that of its effect on growth, and the facts are these : The children of 
the one-room house are, at every age from 2 to 14, lowest in height 
and weight.* 

In hoth England and Scotland most careful investigation of the day 
nurseries shows that under present economic conditions of women 
workers, the nursery is a necessary part of the program. Another 
section has been added in the form of the Toddlers Playgrounds — 
outdoor play under supervision and training for the toddlers whose 
mothers have a nursing baby to care for. 

The Local Government Boards of these countries have been able to 
push forward the entire public health program rapidly because they 
have the power to grant to each community one-half of what said com- 
munity through its local authorities and voluntary agencies spends 
upon certain services for the health of expectant mothers, nursing 
mothers and children under five years of age. In the Maternity and 
Child Welfare Acts of 1919, the grants provided for the pre-school 
age are as follows : 

1. The exp^nHPH of a ivnter, i. e., an institution providinf; any or all of the 
followini; artivitjes — medicnl BUiterrision and advire for expectant and nurainK 
motherH and fnr children under five year* Mid medical Ireatment at the centw 
for cases needing it. 

I the general hygiene of maternity and 



4. The m>et i>f food provided for expectant mothers and nursinfc molhers and 
for children under Ave yearn of ace where auch provision in certified by the 
medical oflicpr of the ecnter or hy the Medical Officer of Health to be neceaaary 
and where the case ia necenaitouB. 

B, Expennes of creches and day nwrseries and other arrangements for attend- 
ing to the health of the children under Ave years of age whose mothers go out 

6. The provision of homes and other arrangement! for attending to the health 
of children under five years of age of widowed, deserted and unmarried mothers. 
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The following table sliowa the iDcreaee each year in the grantd given 
on the 50 per cent bflais by the Local Government Board and the 
Board of Education. 

OraDli of Oniat* of 

Local GoTernmrat Board of 

Board Bdueatton 
Financial Tear (Poondi Sttrllng)) (Pouada Sterling)) 

1«4-I5 11,488 10,8m 

miS-ie 41,466 10J84 

leiS-lT BT.WH 19.02B 

lBlT-18 122,2fiS 24,110 

W18-1S (eatlmaUd) 30»,000 44,000 

These grants do not cover the entire scope of child-welfare work 
parried out throughout the country, and their amount must not be 
taken as a complete indication of the extent of this work.' 

A further power of the Local Government Board ia applied through 
its insistence upon the necessity of providing health visitors. The 
English health visitor is quite different from our visiting nurse. The 
health visitor has met a pre^ucational requirement of a high school 
or a normal school and then taken a short general course in public 
health and personal hygiene and the fundamental theories of nursing, 
combined with practical contact with many aspects of health, housing, 
sanitation, etc. She is a combined social worker, health visitor, sani- 
tary inspector, dietitian and home-maker. Her business is not nursing 
the sick but inspecting and guarding the well. In some cities in 
England the health visitor visits only mothers and babies. In the 
country districts a more generalized plan is used. The health visitor 
is sometimes the tuberculosis nurse and the school nurse and in a 
widely scattered area she is the district nurse. But the chief emphasis 
in the training of the health visitor in England is upon hygiene and 
her work is practical, instructive and educational. 

According to the Local Government Board report of 1917-18, on 
June 1, 1918, England and Wales had 751 whole time health visitors, 
760 part time, and 1,044 district nurses under local authorities in 
maternal and child welfare work, 320 health visitors employed by 
voluntary societies.* 

Sir Leslie Mackenzie says of Scotland, " Our total number of nurses 
include the Queen's nurses (fully trained nurses), partially trained 
nurses from other institutions, the nureeB trained in maternity alone, 
midwives, outdoor nurses for infectious diseases (including tubercu- 
losis) and school nurses. "" Health visitors for Scotland are drawn 
from all sources. In closing Sir Leslie makes this comment on nurses 
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as Health YiaitorB : " ITndoubtedly, the special district training is a 
good ground work for health visiting. But I mention the point here 
rather to indicate how the art of nursing necessarily becomee specialized 
as preventive medicine comes closer to the facts. The health visitor of 
the future will not supersede the nurse hut she will always have in her 
curriculum some training in nurse's work. The office of health 
visitor has developed an elahorate technique of its own ; and the time 
has come for training health visitors along the lines of a specialized 
curriculum. She must now he trained not only for the superintendence 
of infants under one but of all children under the age of five." * 

By the Education Act of 1818, the educational authorities were 
given power to make arrangements for the establishment of nursery 
schools for children between the ages of 2 and 5 years, and " for attend- 
ing to the health, nourishment and physical welfare of the children 
attending such schools." The clause, liberally interpreted, should, 
through the provision of wholesome food, fresh air and exercise, rest 
or sleep as required, exert a profound influence on the physique of 
many of our children in our cities and large towns, particularly if the 
work is properly linked up with the Infant Welfare service.' 

The findings of the medical inspection of children on admission to 
school, have shown how many are the defects and diseases contracted 
before coming to school, most of which could have been prevented in 
earlier years. 

The application of the Local Government Board Grant in a city like 
Glasgow is taking this form. It includes information obtained during 
the first five years of life. The health visitor's work is extended, the 
staff of both health visitors and clerks is increased, so that the baby 
will he visited six times at least during the first year of life, and the 
child up to five years of age, at least four times annually. The exten- 
sion of courses of instruction to mothers to include the pre-school age 
has been arranged.' 

All the reports of the local government board of England and Wales 
show the increasing appreciation of the importance of communicable dis- 
eases, such as whooping cough, measles, mumps, tuberculous meningitis, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, etc These diseases have their greatest toll not 
only of mortality but of handicaps, left for the child to meet during this 
period. Sir Arthur Newsholme shows " the proportion of total deaths 
at ages to 5 due to communicable diseases to be 57.9 per cent."* 
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In his report on Child Hortalitj at ages to 5, Sir Arthur ahowB that 
in England and WaJea from 1911 to 1914 the percentage of total 
raortalitj from all causes was as follows: at the age period 2 to 5, a 
mortality from congenital debility 0.5, measles 17.0, whooping cough 
>j.9, diphtheria and eroup 8.8, scarlet fever i.S, diarrheal diseases 5.0, 
luberculosis 12.6, bronchitis 3.7, pneumonia 16.6, other infectious 
diseases 0.8, meningitis 3.6, all other diseases 20.2. The total deaths 
nt all ages in Kngland and Wales for those years were 2,03'6,466 ; of 
that number 575,078 or 28.2 per cent occurred during the first five 
years after birth, and of those deaths, 304,334, or 52.9 per cent were 
caused by just six diseases, tuberculosis, bronchitis, pneumonia, 
measles, whooping cough and diarrheal diseases. During 1911-1914, 
25.7 per cent of the total deaths occurring in the age period 1 to 2 
were caused by measles and whooping cough.* 

In discussing the principal causes of death of pre-school children 
in Scotland, Sir Leslie Mackenzie aays : " they are almost all capable 
of partial or total prevention, they all require further research. The 
three most deadly infections of pre-school life are measles, whooping 
cough, and tuberculosis. Measles and whooping cough, because they 
are infectious in the early stages before diagnosis is possible, and 
because they are easily communicated come in tomadoea every year or 
two. In the year 1915, measles killed 2,221 persons; of these 2,065 
were children under five years of age, 624 being under one year. In 
the same year whooping cough killed 2,820 persons; of these 2,733 
were children under five years, 1,229 of these being under one year. 
The five years ending with 1915, showed a drain upon the child life 
of Scotland amounting to the killing of 7,367 children under five, 
say seven battalions. Whooping cough killed 9,434 children under 
five. The two diseases killed 16,801 children of pre-school age, say 
16 battalions.* In contrast with measles and whooping cough, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria are merciful In the same years scarlet fever 
killed 1,733 children under five, 149 of these being under one; diph- 
theria killed 2,478, 414 under one year. Tuberculosis killed 7,768 
children under five, 5,183 over one and under five. Measles, scarlet 
fever, whooping cough and diphtheria together killed 21,426 children 
under five ; 14,326 of these were over one and under five. 

The total deaths in Scotland during 1911 to 1915 of children at 
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ages to 5 was 106,122. *' Five anny divieions are wiped out in five 
years, fiat these are onlj the dead. The disabled, the damaged, the 
deformed, the spoiled, cannot be counted. They keep coming forward 
at the dispenaariee, the out-patient departments, the school children, 
the crippled homes, the sick children's hospitals, the poorhouses. They 
are many times more than the dead, but how many times more we 
cannot tell. The system of registration deals with the dead very 
comprehensively ; it has not yet overtaken with any degree of adequacy 
the diseased, or the damaged, or the deformed, or the spoiled. That 
is a task that lies in front of the new schemes of child welfare." ' 

Upon such figures as these England and Scotland push forward their 
provisions for more health visitors, more consultationa for the pre- 
school period, and continuous education of the mothers. Again in a 
mortal fight, Great Britain is bridging a gap. As Sir Leslie MacKen- 
zie puts it, " It is now only that the ex-baby has begun to come into its 
own." 

The English and Scotch education boards are stressing not only the 
education of the mothers in caring for children of this pre-school 
period, but they plan also to extend the teaching in the schools of 
mothereraft to older girls who are important factors in the crowded 
home life. 

In conclusion, the aspect of the situation which appealed moat 
strongly to me in studying the actual working plans of the Local 
Qovemment Boards of these countries was that no child hygiene 
organization can hope to carry on successfully an adequate national 
program unless it is supported or preferably led by a government 
actively engaged in public health and educational work; with the 
strength to create standards and to aid every community to carry them 
out The establishment of the new Ministry of Health in Great Britain 
is but the logical concluaion of the splendid work of its I^cal Govern- 
ment Boards. The 1919 Miniatrj- of Health Act provided for the 
immediate transfer to the Minister of Health of all the powers and 
duties of the Local Government Boards. It transferred also certain 
powers and duties of the Board of Education in relation to the medical 
supervision of children both of school age and of pre-school age. Other 
powers and duties in relation to health from other departments were- 
alao transferred to the Ministry of Health and provision was made for 
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the appointment of consultative councils, including; both men and 
women, to give advice and aaaistance to the Miniatei- on health ques- 
tions. At last the health of a nation has become the work of a special 
department of the State having this one duty, with a vital national 
budget and an intimate relation through its councils with every local 
problem. 

In this first year of the change of name of this American Child 
Hygiene Association is it not fitting that our aims should widen in 
scope? To prove the case of the pre-school child by an accurate 
accumulation of facts is a task large enough to satisfy this organization 
for a period and it is a case worth proving in our problem of public 
health. May I leave Sir Leslie Mackenzie's words with you as an 
inspiration ? * 

" The cBBe for the mipervisiDn of the pre-achool child I have based on the 
discovered digeasei and the disease rates, not on the deaths or the death ratei. 
This I have done deliher&telj. The dinease rates are a hetter index to problems 
than the death rates. Had we relied on the death rate to prove the case for 
medical inspection of school children we should still be attempting to prove it 
Bjid failing; for the death rates at the school ages are the lowest of all. But 
the miMnent direct inspection revealed the t«ns of thousands of petty ailmenta 
and defects, not to speak of gross ailments and defects, the case for medical 
inspectimi of school children passeil into the circle of accepted administratiTe 
duties. That ia why in these studies I have put less emphasis on the mere 
deaths than on the concrete illustraiions of the conditions of living. The child 
for the first five years of life is an organism so tender, so easily brdien, so 
easily damaged, that it needs all the care that firBt-class intelligence can give 
it. That can be proved by the practical study of a single child. For the drift 
of life in the country as a whole, or in any great community, the ma«sed quan- 
tities of the deaths and death rates are of immense value; but in the study of 
the individual child — and how to get the individual child is our whole problem 
— It ii much more important to know how long he sleeps, how he feeds, whether 
hie temperature goes above the normal, whether he catches cold readily, whether 
he has had any of the specific infections, what variety of microbes most readily 
attack him, whether he starts out of bed at night, whether he is housed in an 
over~erowded room, whether he shows the spontaneity natural to childhood, 
whether he is normal in his glands, hones, joints, skin, and senses — whether 
in sum he shows the rude healthiness of good nurture or the innumerable petty 
by-products of bad nurture. The death rate leads us up to these problems; 
it does not solve them. That is the buBineas of detailed administration. That 
is why we ought to think rather of the positive conditions of life n 
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keep healthy children alwayi healthy than of the poverty stiicken ideal that is 
aatisfled it a child is not actually killed by bad feeding, or bod nursiDg or hod 
housing." 
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AGE IN THE LARGE OITY 

WALTER H. 0. HOFFHASH, M. D., Chicago 

In the infant welfare work with children up to two years, I had felt 
for years that it was a mistate to drop the work there, and to let the 
mothers drift without further guidance, particularly as it serans to 
have been proven that following the motto, " keep the well baby well," 
has brought a success reaching beyond our original hopes. 

I realize that we are still far from our ideal ; that ia, to have all 
mothers nurse their babies, I believe that this is due to the fact that 
as yet we are unable to reach the mother before the baby is bom, but 
with our intent to do pre-natal work on a large scale, we hope to ovei^ 
come this difficulty. It is my impression that the " Children's Year " 
has been the main factor in bringing the idea of looking after the 
children of the pre-school age, to realization. 

As in my opinion the adoption of a very simple feeding plan has 
been the main reason for success in infant welfare work, I have tried 
to develop a simple plan for the children from two to six. How far I 
have succeeded, I am unable to say aa yet. 

The Infant Welfare Society started in by opening one station for 
the older children in one of their regular stations, and ran it at the same 
hour. We were fortunate in getting the help of Mies Lydia Roberta 
of the Dietetic Department of the TTniversity of Chicago, and her co- 
workers. For several months we did more or less investigating and 
observation in this station simultaneously with work of a similar char- 
acter, but extending to the age of fourteen, in Rush Medical College. 

During this period Miss Roberts worked out a simple diet list which, 
if followed, gives the child sufficient protein, fat, carbohydrates, minerals 
and vit amines. 

We used this period of investigation to prepare our medical and 
nursing staff for the work. 

I believe it is fundamental in this kind of work to have the medical 
man realize what is wanted of him. The great difficulty is to get him 
away from the idea of disease and its treatment and to m^e him see 
his place in the supervision of nutrition, hygiene, et cetera. He must 
get a broader understanding of nutrition, particularly of the child's, 
than the average medical school education gives him. We proceeded 
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ID two ways. First we gave the men the medical aspects of the quee- 
tion. Physiology, metabolism of the child, causes of malnutrition, the 
clinical picture of malnutrition, and defects which cause a particular 
child's undernourishment are the subjects on which we laid the greatest 

HtrCES. 

We then had a dietitian give the physicians a course with demon- 
strations on food values, on preparation of foods, and on the way in 
which a nutritious diet may be supplied with moderate means. 

A similar course was given to the nurses, in fact most of the courses 
were attended by both doctors and nurses. 

We did not stop with this broadening of the education of the gradu- 
ated physician and nurse, but had the great opportunity, with the aid 
and the co-operation of the fatuity of Rush Medical College, of opening 
besides the Infant Welfare clinic, a nutritional clinic for older chil- 
dren. In this way we were able to emphasize the importance of pre- 
ventive medicine and educated the students in the superviaion of the 
nutrition of the well child. 

After a preparation of approximately six months, we started out on 
8 larger scale, opening eight stations, and are supervising now 465 
children. 

For the work in the stations we employ physicians, dietitians and 
nurses. We found that it was not practical to run the nutritimi clinic 
for older children at the same time as the Mothers' Conference for 
Babies, not only becauae the number was too big, hut also because we 
had to have the undivided attention of the mother, focused on the one 
hand on the bal^, and the other time on the older child. 

The clinics are held orcc a week, some in the forenoon, some in the 
afternoon. Their duration is supposed to be two hours, hut often this 
time has to be extended. The children who come to the clinic are first, 
those graduated at the end of the second year from the Infant Welfare 
Stations. Second, those sent by various agencies, who believe those 
children to be in need of supervision, and third, those sent by satisfied 
mothers. 

The work in the stations is conducted in the following manner: 
After the child is registered, it is weighed and measured and is then 
laken to the physician who makes a thorough physical examination and 
inquiries into the hygiene, nutrition, et cetera in the home. If defects 
are found which are correctible, the mother's attention is called to them, 
and she is referred to her family physician, gpecialists, or orgMiiza- 
tions which take care of children thus afflicted. He notes n^ative and 
positive findings and records the wei^t graphically. The weight curve 
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thus made we find to be of great help in interesting the mothers. All 
diildren, those perfectly well> those who apparently have only a nutri- 
tional disturbance, and those with defects, are referred to the dietitian, 
who goes thoroughly into the diet of the child. By means of talks, 
practical demonstrations in the station, and later by follow-up visits to 
the home she helps the mother in the feeding of her children. As far 
as possible further follow-up visits to the home are made by the dieti- 
tian or nurse in those families where we have no immediate success. 

At the next visit which we like to have after a week or two at the 
latest, the child is again weighed, looked over by a physician, and in 
case the gain is not satisfactory, a careful investigation is made from 
the medical viewpoint as well as from that of the dietitian, with the 
object of finding the cause of the failure. We have found that it is 
not possible to settle all the difficulties at the first contact with each 
case, and that repetition la necessary in most of the cases before the 
mother comes to understand what her child needs. Many prejudices 
and erroneous ideas have to be eradicated. We have to deal with so 
many different nationalities, each of which has its peculiar ideas irtiich 
were useful and effective while living in their own countries, but which 
have often become a menace to the child's health under conditions 
greatly different from those under which th^ grew up. I do not 
believe that the time has come as yet when an Italian will give up his 
preference for macaroni, but I believe that it is possible by education 
gradually to bring about a more or less uniform diet for children which 
would be adapted to all, whatever the parent's nationality. 

On further visits, which we try to make about twice a month, the 
same scheme ia followed. So far we can say that the vast majority, 
94 per cent of the mothers returned. The nutritional reeulta are evi- 
dence by the fact that 75 per cent of the children have gained. Seven- 
teen per cent had stationary weight and 8 per cent showed a loss. 

Of the children examined, 87 per cent had defects, of which the most 
important were tonsils, 50 per cent; defective teeth, 25 per cent; 
rickets, 7 per cent; thyroid enlargement, 2 per cent. (Chicago lies in 
a goiter area.) 

The hygienic conditions of the large city, the insular and often 
insufficient income of the father are great factors which will have to be 
overcome in the best way possible. 

Our work differs essentially from the work reported so far in litera- 
ture in that we do not have a clinic or dispensary of our own at our 
disposal to which we can send children for correcting defects or for 
more accurate diagnosis. In other words, we have adopted the plan 
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which we use in our infant welfare work, of going aa far aa we can in 
making a diagnosis, by a physical exMnination at present without 
laboratory test. But when the physician feels that something ails the 
child outside of nutrition, he refers it to the proper agency. Our idea 
is first, that we are not intending to run the clinic for sick children, 
and secondly, we believe that it will not be right to persuade the 
mothers to bring their well children to such ft clinic, just as we found 
that we were not able to do it with the babies. The other thing that 
distinguishes our plan from those that I have been able to read or hear 
about is that we take care of the well-nourished children as well as of 
those suffering from mfllnutrition. I believe that the well chUd from 
two to six needx supervision just as much as does the baby, not only 
with regard to its ntUrition, btU also to bring about the earliest possible 
correction of those defects thai so frequently arise mi this period. We 
feel that systematic work of this kind will do much towards reducing 
the death from infectious diseases. 

Our motto from now on should be " Keep the well child well.'* 
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THE PEBMAMENT RESULTS OF OHILDBEirS YEAB FOB THE 
NEGLECTED PEBIOD OF CHILDHOOD IN SAN FRANCISCO 

ADELAIDE BROWN, ILD., Sui Fiancijco 

The National OhUdren's Year program in California received tlie 
endoreement of the State Board of Health and the California State Med- 
ical Society in 1918. In June, 1918, and April, 1919, 8,488 children 
in San Francisco were weighed and measured, and in addition a red 
rubber stamp on the national card emphasized these seven observations: 
Tonsils and Adenoids, Teeth, Posture, Nutrition, Eyes and Ears. 

In addition to this list many further observations were made by the 
examiners, and the idea of coirectable defects was impressed upon the 
mother by the nurse or lay worker who assisted at the examination, as 
well as by the doctor. Wq found that many times the mother does not 
understand a doctor, but on a second explanation by a nurse or lay 
worker the result of the examination is grasped. 

The policy in San Francisco was to carry on the weighing and meas- 
uring drives at the centers where clinical or settlement work was already 
being done for children. Under this stimulation, teaching the mothers 
the value of a complete medical examination, the Well Baby Clinics 
and Bunabout Clinics have grown vigorously during the year- 
Five pre-natal Clinics are conducted in the city : two in connection 
with hospitals, one with a settlement and two in the University medical 
schools. An experiment is going on in the form of pre-natal lectures; 
two lectures covering pre-natal care with demoustrationu of urinalyses, 
blood-pressure, pelvic measurements and weight curves. The third lec- 
ture covering the preparations for a confinement oase in a private house 
for mother and child ; the fourth, the baby's outfit, bath and bed, and 
the fifth the baby's day. These lectures are repeated each month on suc- 
cessive Tuesdays, and have been reported practically in full in the daily 
paper which reaches the working class. The attendance is small but 
sincere and interested and many women have completed the five lectares. 
Follow up work has been carried on in the established clinical centers 
of the city, and the City and County Hospital has increased its facilities 
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for tonflil operationa. The Children's Year Committee urged that care- 
ful instruction on tonsilectomj should be given in a short poet-graduftte 
course, with the opportunity to operate under direction, so that general 
surgeons throughout the state might be able to clear up the large number 
of abnormal tonailar conditions which were found in Children's Year. 
This suggestion was not received with any enthusiasm by the Medical 
Schools. The University of C»lifornia offered to pay a salary of a hun- 
dred dollars a month to a doctor who would do this work exclusively in 
the clinics. The privilege of learning to do the operation well has been 
extended in many hospitals to the internes, so that the post-graduate 
course may develop at some future time. A fund of $600 to be chained 
against at $2.50 a case is available for women physicians for tonsil 
operations. Dental clinics at the Dental College of the University of 
California, at the Municipal Clinics and Children's Hospital, correct 
some of the defects in teeth. 

The infant welfare department, which, under the Board of Health, 
has supervisum of boarding out homes, has had a second nurse added 
this year. The Board of Health is establishing, in cooperation with the 
Baby Hygiene Committee of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, a 
health center in one of the more isolated districts of the city. This dis- 
trict contains about two thousand people and has a well established com- 
munity center where the health center will be housed. The doctor in 
this district welcomes the children's center movement as being of use to 
him in caring for the community. We also hope to place a community 
nurse in this district, and to have a nutrition class from the nei^boring 
school. 

At the banning of Children's Year we were urged by several welfare 
agencies in the state, to establish a California scale of growth and devel- 
opment in childhood, but when 26 per cent of the children imder six 
years of age were either below height or weight as represented in the 
national scale, we decided that our defects rather than our attain- 
ments needed attention. A comment made recently by a school nurse 
is to me suggestive of the situation. She has for several years had 
charge of a public school in one of the best neighborhoods in the city, 
and claims she has practically no tonsil work or work on teeth among 
the children, and that as a whole they are vaccinated. 

We are endeavoring to get the idea before mother's clubs and the Fed- 
eration of Women's Clubs that an observation of the height and weight 
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of children is euggested by the National Educational Department and 
should be part of the medical examination in the public schooU, and we 
are urging theee clubs to furnish scales and means of measuring as part 
of their contribution to the school welfare. 

In Oakland several school clinics are established to look out for the 
pre«:hool age and the Nutrition Class cases. 

San Francisco presents an infant mortality in 1918 of 57.2 against 
64 in 1917, and for the first nine months of 1919 the infant mortality 
has been 68. This reduction of deaths under one year of age in view of 
the ravages of influenza in our community was a great surprise to the 
Children's Year Committee, and must be attributed to the intensive 
work stimulated at every center of activity by the National Children's 
Year program. 

The awakening of the mother to what a physical examination is and 
that it means " clothes off " was reflected in the criticism of a man who 
recently sent his child to a baby show which formed a part of the Land 
Show given each year in San Francisco, and was offended because no 
physical examination was given : " It was not worth the trouble of going 
unless ftthorough examination was given the child," A beauty show did 
not attract them. 

In several counties the cards of the Children's Year have formed the 
basis of follow up work on the defects. The children have been taken to 
hospitals for the removal of tonsils and adenoids and free dental work 
arranged for, as well as a weekly conference established for the continu- 
ation of the work of observing childhood. 

A county nurse, and in many cases a town nurse in the largest town 
in the county, have been put to work. The education of the public health 
uurse is going on in a six months course in the University of California, 
and the Red Cross is urged to retard the demand for public health nurses 
until the graduates of this course are ready. 

As a practical suggestion for future national work of the type of the 
Children's Year program, it has seraned to me that we might emphasize 
the weighing and measuring of the child under two years of age during 
the bal^ welfare week which has been staged by the National Federation 
of Women's Clubs for the last four years in March. 

We could then urge the Children's Bureau to unite with the Bureau 
of Education in a nation-wide weighing and measuring of the child from 
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four to six years of age, with a view of having these children eater our 
public school system in the beet possible physical health. 

This drive for the pie-Bchool ago could be conducted in the months of 
July, August, or September, according as schools open in the variouB 
parts of the country. The children could be givea a card passing them 
into the public school and an enormous amount of time saved to the 
public school examiners at ihc begirmiiig of each term, the child starting 
with a health record. By having this examination cover the ages from 
four to six with stimulating uewsfciper cilitoi-ials and national coopera- 
tion, the advantage of repeated examinations and the correction of 
defects, with a more and more accurate type of follow-up work given 
to childhood, a group of children far more creditable physically would 
tnter our public schools; less retardation would occur with its 
extravagant waste of public money if the correctable defects were 
emphasized to the mothers by repeated free examination during the 
pre-school period, and particularly just as the child entered school. 

Discussion 
HiM Winifred Kuid, Saperriior, Baby Hygieiie Asiodatioii, Boiton: Perhaps 
one reason whj we have been bo slow in waking up to the problem of the pre-school 
age, ia the fact that Shakespeare did not recognite it in hii Seven Agea of Man. 
You will remember he jumps from the infant to the school boy with his shining face, 
but at last we realite that the wealth of the nation lies in the children and it is 
absolutely obvious that it is up to us to take care of our children, and tsJclng care 
of the children (aa Dr. Lucas pointed out in his paper) does not mean juat lowering 
the infant mortality. It means keeping children well. Dr. Clark also emphasised 
that fact. The children must be kept well. They must arrive at the doora of our 
schools in sound physical condition with round rosy cheeks. You are all familiar 
with the child who is brought into the out-patient department of the hoepital or 
brought to a doctor's office by its mother who says, " Doctor, I want a tonic for my 
child, she haa no appetite." She does not need a tonic. If one could give a tonic 
the problem would be quite simple, but giving a tonic does not solve the problem. 
It is because that child haa not been properly taken care of that she does not eat 
enough. She has formed bad habits. Thia is the time when the pickle and ice cream 
cone habit is formed. It is the time when the child begins to drink tea or coffee 
at breakfast instead of milk. It is the time when the child is beginning to develop 
its own will about food, turning up its nose at milk, refusing to eat green vegetables 
and not liking oatmeal. Because this is the time when so much bad can be done, 
there is particular need for supervision of these children. It is interesting to 
realise that at the same time that this work whioh Dr. Hoffmann baa UAi ua about 
was being started in Chicago, it wm also being started in Boston. When at the insti- 
gation of the child conservation oonunittee, a state cotwoittee, which was formed dnr- 
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log tlu war for tli« oomldcrttlra of tlie problem of child welftre, a ntvty wu mad* 
in Botton of the condition* thwe, the thing that itttred ue in the fftce was the 
fact that nobody w>i looking after thia " hitherto babf " which ia what Hugh wai 
called in " The Bird's ChriBtmaa Carol." You wilt remember that Hugh eat oo the 
Btaira and banged bis bead on the banisters feeling entirely unimportant, and that 
is the condition of most of the children of this age. They are the neglected part 
of the family. There IB the little baby who has special attention and a special 
regime of life; there are the school children that must be gotten oft to school in 
the morning and there are the wage earners; hut this " hitherto baby " just comes 
along any old way; eats any old thing at any old time. The survey made in Boston 
showed this up so plainly that a settlement house offered the Baby Hygiene Asso- 
ciation the use of their dietitian for a year if the Baby Hygiene Association would 
work out some plan for looking after these children. The result was that we started 
in that settlement house a child welfare conference, with a doctor in charge and a 
dietitian as his assistant rather than a nurse. I think the papers thin afternoon 
have brought out the fact that this conference should not he just a nutritional con- 
ference. There is so much more involved than just the feeding of the child. That 
Is cKtremely important, but it is only part of the problem. The physical examina- 
tion of the child to ascertain the general condition Is the basis of the work. This 
is the time to detect physical defects which may be corrected. The figures given 
show bow many bad tonsils and adenoids there are. We so often talk about having 
tonsils and adenoids as though they were the wicked things, but, of course, It id 
the fact that so many are had that we have to give them attention. This is the 
time when the ftrat teeth begin to show signs of decay and this is the time to teach 
(he use of the tooth brush. This is the time when children begin to stand badly 
and this is the time when all sorts of liad habits are formed. The Boston children's 
welfare conference considers the whole situation and is not just nutritional con- 
ference. It works from the basis of a physical exapiination by the physician, and 
the field work is carried on liy dietitians trained for this s^iecial work. All dietitiann, 
perhaps, are not quite ready for this work, but if schools of household economics 
will readjust their training, I believe we will have a valuable contribution to this 
work through the graduates of schools of household economics who can work under 
the direction of a doctor and who can be of great value as home visitors in these 
ihitdren's welfare conferences. The time is ripe, I believe, for this. A few years 
ago a teacher in the Brookline public schools had a note from one of her mothers. 
She had lieen giving her class a lesson in physiology, and this was the note: " Dear 
Teacher: — I'lease do not teach Maggie any more about her insides. It makes licr 
nervous and besides it mint polite." That was the attitude a few years ago. Lay 
people did not want to know much almut their insides. Now, it does not make them 
nervous, it is quite polite and we And our mothers are ready to know something 
alxmt how to take care of their children. They are really eager to learn and under- 
stand, and we must teach. 

Dr. Richard Smith, Bolton; I want to say just a word about these defects, 
Lecause it seems to me that there is a possibility o! our running into error. There 
are at least three kinds of defects in these children which we ought to recognize. 
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Fint, then li tlie type of detsct vMch majr or ma^ not htn iojr gt'sat ilgolflcUN. 
When we find a list of the number of children who are defective, we are K)metimM 
Btartled at the length of the list, but if we go into It in detail and see what those 
defects Bre, we find aome of them are deviated septumB or Bome other trivial things 
which perhaps do not in any way materially interfere with the child's development. 
Then there are other defects dependent not upon any condition then existing, but 
dependent upon the conditions which have existed previously, largely questions of 
bad feeding. We can never correct these defects by doing something at that time. 
The only way to prevent these defects is hy going hack and seeing where we have 
made mistakes in infant welfare work. Every child discovered at the age of two 
with rickets meauB Bomething has gone wrong previously in that child's history. 
Now, if we are going to correct or If we are going to prevent the defects in many 
of these children we shall have to do something different with the children up to 
two years. Then there i» a third class of defects which need correction — obvious 
things such as had teeth or diseased tonsils. For many years we contented our' 
selves with listing defects in school children and doing nothing about them. I hope 
we will not make the same mistake with reference to children of pre-school age. 
If we are just going to go on for ten or fifteen years listing correctable defects 
and can't correct them we will just be repeating our previous mistakes. While we 
are creating machinery for detecting mistakes, we must at the same time devise 
methods for correcting them. We have got to see that there are enough dental clinics 
to take care of these bad teeth and that tonsils that are diseased are removed. 

Dr. Henry F. Belmhob, Chicago: 1 should like to call attention particularly 
to the teeth. It was a surprise to me at the conference in Washington last year to 
hear that " investigations have shown that something like 20 per cent of all the 
teeth of school children are in a more or less serious state of decay," and that 
" approximately one child in a hundred at any one time in an ordinary school has 
an ulcerated tooth." * It seems to me that the time has come when we have to 
interest the dentists in tliis preventive work, I am sure they will be only too will- 
ing to co-operate with us and tile experience we have had in Evanston in interesting 
(he dentists can be duplicated, I think, elsewhere. The subject was brought up at 
one of their monthly meetings and they volunteered to set aside one day each week, 
one man to give his entire time for a day each week, to the cases that were referred 
from our infant welfare stations. 

Dr. Joseph S. Wall, Washington: I want to second what Dr. HelmholK has 
said, and yet 1 do it from a different angle. 1 had an opportunity recently in look- 
ing up some work to find quite a numter of articles written by dentists on the 
tare of children's teeth, hut a dearth of articles written by phyaiciana on the (are 
of children's teeth. This particular pre-school age Is just the age. in which the 
child's teeth are assigned to the physician and not assigned to the dentist eo I 
think we had better educate our own members as well as the members of the dental 
fraternity to look into this particular subject, Juat one other point, and that is 

■Dtutal dinio. TprmBn- StaodoHiB of Child Welfare Children's Bureau Publication, NO. Oo, 1918. 
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tiwt twict to-<iay tit vtlue of chtrta or rword form hu beell tUptiaetied, Knd I 
would lika to diroct j'our attentloii to the r»cord lormi for pr«nkta1 c»« uid for 
Intant cue th«t hftve been published t^ the Aseociktion, Kod to the record forme 
covering that period of infancy and pre-echool age, that are in the course of prepa- 
ratioD by the Committee on Becord Forms. Until some other record is adopted, 
I hope everyone will use these record forms. 

In. H. J. Geretenberser, Cleveland: This whole public health problem resolves 
itself in the last analyaia into an economic one, and the place that we give to any 
individual movement towards the protection of human life should depend upon its 
effect on the net economic result. It has been known for a long while that the child 
from two to six has been neglected. Care of the child of pre-ecbool age has been on 
paper in the plans for many institutions, hut it haa not been carried out extensively 
simply because there have not been adequate funds at hand. 1 know that has been 
the case at home. We have not had sufltcient funds to care adequately for the 
infante under one year. Now I agree with Dr. Lucas that we must watch not only 
mortality statistics, but must focus our attention on morbidity atatiatlcs, except that 
I should not like to let that mean that the morbidity statistics are more valualilc 
than the mortality statistics. We may have high mortality statisdcs. and also 
high morbidity statistics, and we may have low mortality statistics and at the same 
time we may have high morbidity Btatislics, but whatever knowledge we may have 
we will have to apply our remedial measures at the point where we lose the 
greatest number of lives and that is during the Urst year. Therefore, until we get 
adequate funds we will still have to concentrate on the Itrst two years of life, 
without of course, neglecting entirely the second period but nevertheless without 
concentrating too much on the Bccond period until we get enough money to take 
care of the infants under two years, Then as to the dental defects that are discov- 
ered in the children from two to five. 1 firmly believe that the biggest percentage 
are due to faulty care during the first two years and especially the first year and I 
believe that that applies to caries, especially. If we can prevent rickets and scurvy, 
we will do more good than by applying tooth brushes. I believe that the tooth 
brush drill has very little to do with prevention of caries; the prevention of rickets 
and Bcurvy does a great deal more. 

Dr. Henry L. K. Shaw, Albany: .1 would like to know what success clinics in 
other cities have in getting the dentists to do this work. We have a school for 
mothers in which we opened a dental clinic and were not able to get the free ser- 
vices of any dentist. In the public schools they have one dental clinic and the dentist 
gives only two afternoons a week to that work and we have about ftlteen thousand 
children in Albany. I wish sunie one would suggest how we can arouse the interest 
of the dentist. Sometimes when I refer children to the dentist to have their first 
teeth taken care of they come back and say the dentist refuses to do anything 
because they are the first teeth. Now the dentists themselves need education along 
that line. ] had my attention called recently to an article in one of tlie leading 
journals in dentistry on the relation of teeth to the general nutrition. The author 
was a practicing dentist, but empliasiEed the use of proper diet for children. I 
think this ought to be read by phynlcians aa well aa by dentists. 
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Dr. K«rl 0. Lk-WoU, BnStlo: Ur. CbairaBn, you will ■puioa toe U t refti' 
once tDorc to the dlMUMion of this moTQing, but I do not believe we should iit here 
and' listen cotDplat^ntlf to a report ol 50 per rent of adecoida and tonsila from 
Chicago; 46 per cent in San Francisco. That tteans that something is wrong and 
that we are the fellows that need the tonic and not the little children. Is it not 
important to find out wJiy there is that tremendous percentage, or do we have to 
look forward to the time when every child entering school has to bring a certificate 
that ite tonsils and adenoids were removed as well as that it was vaccinated. 

Dr. HcGuiie Newton, Bichmond: Dr. Shaw spoke of the difScutty of getting 
dentists to do this work. 1 wish to report that in Richmond the dental association, 
lias agreed, by resolution, to care for all ehildren without cost, who are referred to 
them by the visiting nurses or the public schools. 

Dr. Ada E. S^hweitier, Chief, Division of Child HTSiene, State Department of 
Health, Indiana;>oliB: Our State Dental Snciety met in Indianapolis this xpring, 
and I thought it might be advisable to know what the dentists tliemsclves had to 
say about atandards of dental care for children. Ho we prepared a listof things that 
we wanted to know and presented that to the dental society. We also asked them 
their sentiment with regard to doing free dental work. They went on record as 
saying that in any competent society in the state wherever dentists belonging to 
that society were asked to devote certain Itoure each week to free dental work for 
cliildrt-n that they would he willing to do it. Thoy also appointed a committee 
to confer with the division of child hygiene in the state board of health and a com- 
mittee to estabiixh dental standards for children's work. We included in the ques- 
tions that we asked, nutritional standards tor children ijecause we felt that many 
poor teeth are due to faulty nutrition in early life. We also included the care that 
should be given to the child's mouth from the prophylactic standpoint and the care 
that should l^e given to defective teeth. This was asked for different ages from 
the time the teeth erupt on through to adult life, so that we are to get standards 
for care of that kind for all ages. 

The editor of the National Dental Society was there and asked for a copy of this 
request. I do not know whether it was taken up at the national meeting or not, 
but it is l)eing considered by a national dental committee that has charge of 
propaganda. 

Mr. Frederick S, Cmm, Newark: I should like to make just a very brief plea 
tor more careful statements of facta which are at liest very hard to i^t. hut once 
gotten they should be expi'eKsed more accurately. At a recent exhibit in 
New Orleans on tulwrculosis, tins statement was made — " Tlie dealh rale frnm 
tulierculoHis in the United States is one hundred fifty thousand per year. The 
dealh rate from tuberculosis in the world is one million ninety-five thousand per 
year." In a technical bulletin very rei-ently I saw the statement that the death 
rate in the Tnited Ktates during 1017 was o\'er 14.2 per cent per 1000 of population. 
Of course, that expression is meaningless. 

Dr. Waldron, Yookeri: In connection with one of our hospitals, certain dentists 
bave agreed to give their eervicea for certain days in the week, taking turns. We 
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have A very large dental clinic there to wblch tlie school nnnei bring the children 
who need care. 

A Deletate: This pre-srhool period le a very important one In child life, but 
there are some things or faults (hat have not be^i mentioned. And one of them 
is the clothing subject. 

Di. I. W. FaiBon, Charlotte, H. C: And as long aa the fashion plate in the 
United States is the supreme boas of women of the United Statea we are not going 
to have children dressed right, because the; won't half dress themselves right. You 
may see a woman come along with a fur coat on and her gloves and her rubbers on 
and a four-year'old boy with his knees bare, cold lips, purple face, comes home with 
sick stomach and sore throat, and the mother is ignorant enough to tell the doctor 
she does not know what made her baby sick. In the teeth business the doctors 
and the dentists have got to be taught a new leason, the way I look at it. W4 
have dentists in our town that promise to do anything you want them tc but 
when you take a child to them with an abscess at the root of a tooth they say 
they cant take it out and won't take it out because it would ruin the arch of 
the mouth. The dentist that has not got any more sense than to say that ought 
to have his license taken away from him. 

Dr. G. P. Barth, Milwaukee: Air. President, in looking over the situation in 
our city we found it was not so much that we did not have sufficient information, 
that we did not make enough examinations, that we did not follow the families 
and their children closely enough, but that all the information was in the separate 
archives of the various organizations and societies, that it was not available to 
other societies who were following the child in other matters — let us aay, health 
supervision of school children. So we have started in Milwaukee a record in which 
we gather the entire history of the family and every member thereof from before 
the birth of the child through the seventeenth year of that child when it no longer 
must work under permit. In that way we hope to eliminate a great deal of over- 
lapping and a great deal of repetition in examinations, treatment and advice given. 
Just how far we are going to succeed in eliminating these repetitions we cannot 
tell at present, but 1 think in ealabliphing this family card in a central bureau we 
are going to get a great deal of valuable information and going to succeed in giving 
the needed help for not only the mother in the prenatal period, but the child in 
infancy, the prc-school age, the school age, and In the working age of the child. 

Dr. J. Horton Howell, Dayton, Ohio: I know of no branch of medical science 
which in the past decade has made greater strides iu the forward and upward move- 
ment thain the one to which this society devotes its time and attention, to-wit, 
child hygiene. 

1 remember distinctly ten years ago, when as president of the first real board 
of health, Daytcm, ever had, the awful condition in which 1 found things, on 
assuming this position of trust, and the strenuous and at the same time thankless 
task of working otit a solution to the difficult problems which would inure forever 
to the betterment of the people for all the time to come. 
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Briefly let me outline a f«w of the more promlttent uaete and UablUtlei et this 
old OTganiiation as we found it exiating at that time. 

Parenthetically, let me say I think it a good average of the hygienic conditiona 
then prevailing in most of the municipalitieB throughout all the Btatee. 

First, the Bo-called health board was veal«d in the hands of three men whoso 
duty it was to take rare of alt phases of munieipal work and measures, known as the 
" Board of City Affairs." It can better be imagined than told in this brief statement 
the neglect whieh obtained along sanitary and hygienic lines. 

They had a health officer whom they were paying the munificent sum of $900 a 
year, and, of course, he was given the privilege of devoting as much time as be 
desired to private practice. This distinguished practitioner was given as hia aids 
two sanitary police who had been selected with special reference to their ability 
to secure votes in their respective wards. 

Their laboratory consisted of an old second'hand microscope and three teat 
tubes, two of which were broken. No inspection of schools, dairies, abattoirs, public 
markets, etc., except that which was made by those two ward heelers. 

We now have medical Inspection of schools — chief medical inspector receiving 
$4.nno per year; a health officer devoting all his time and receiving $4,000 per year, 
with five paid medical men as his assistants, a corps of sanitary police and trained 

We have certified and inspected milk, besides the strictest laws — welt executed 
— governing all milk delivered to every home throughout the city. I could go on 
ad infinitum as to changes throughout the city as well as the commonwealth of 
Ohio along these sanitary lines during this brief space of time. 

Permit me to say in closing that I know of no other force or organization In 
the country equal to the American Child Hygiene Association for the furtherance 
and development of these very essential activities and problems. Particularly, will 
this be true, if every member of this organization in question put his shoulder to 
the wheel to the end that the new program in all its varied interests and forms is 
fully carried out, both in letter and in spirit. 

Dr. Taliaferro Clark, U. S. P. H. Service. Washington: I feel that we should 
not close this discussion and allow you to take away with you the thought that the 
care of the child of pre-school age revolves itself in a question of care of teeth. 
I think tliere is somelhing tiiat goes deeper. than the root of a tooth in this prtAlem 
of the child of pre-athool age. Therefore, I wish to compliment Dr. Smith on his 
very intelligent conception of three types of defects whirh we mipht expect to find 
among children of this age group. His remarks have a distinct bearing on a fact 
which I have tried to emphasize more than once in public meetings, namely, the 
interrelation of alt the problems of health conservation. In the first place, the child 
of the pre-fU'hool age should have a sound birth-right. To this end, all the things 
which are being done tor the betterment of the physical and mental health of the 
men and women of this country should be reflected in more healthy infants and 
children of the pre-school age. As the great problems of disease control are solved, 
such as malaria, the venereal diseases, tul>ercu1osis, children will be born with 
greater vital stamina who will be able to pass through the period of pre-school age 
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witli gruter powers of nslataiice to Infection ftnd in better phTiIckl condition. The 
work of thii society exhibits this iDterreUtion very beautifully, beginning with 
emphaais on prenatal care, the care of the infant and of the child of pre-school age. 
It has now been extended to include the school child and the adolescence period. 
Dr. Smith has aptly said, aa we solve the problem of prenatal care we will bring 
the child to pre-school age in better physical condition. Likewise in auch measure 
ae we are successful in our efTorta at conserving the health of the child during the 
pre-school period, he will enter the achool and adoleacent period in better physical 
and mental condition. 

Dt. M. E. Brydon, Slchmond: I want to ask a question about the records. Tn 
our program for next spring in our child welfare bureau we are starting on con- 
ferences for children of this age. I have looked over a good many records from 
other places and bo many of them have measurements of the head. Is that neces- 
aaryT I mean is it of practical value to put it into an examination of this sort 
at this time. 

I also want to ask for suggeatione as to where these records should be keptT 
I want to have the work done in each county. Now, if we organize each county and 
have all these children examined in the county, where is the best place for the 
records to be keptt 

The Chaimuin: la there any further discuasionT There is one thing I would 
like to bring out before I ask the Fenders to close the discussion. That is, if you 
will look over our program you will see that we have a aeasion on Nursing and 
Social Work, and we have a sesBion on Infant Care and Prenatal and Maternal Care, 
etc. In other words, when we look at these aubjecta we look at them aa separate 
subjects but they are not separate at all. You cannot cubbyhole a child before it 
is born under prenatal, culibylHiIe another child in the infant section, cubbyhole 
another child in the pre-schuol agu and so on until he ia drafted in the amiy. 
The ideal ia quite different. A record should be started on the child aa aoon aa the 
child is known to be alive. That record should follow the child from one society, 
if need be, to another until the child goes to school. That same record should be 
paxsed along to the school physician, and when the child graduates from school 
be available for the Government in any time of emergency such as we have just 
been through. Something of that sort is done in Scotland — I do not know to what 
age it goes. There ia a great waste of elTorl and a great duplication of work from the 
very fact Uiat this ia not generally done. How easy it would be to do it if we would 
play into each others hands aa we might very well do. The pre-achool age, of course, 
ia a very important subject and the discussions have brought out most of the factors 
which ought to be considered. The diacuaaion baa brought out very clearly to me one 
fact which I think is rather deplorable and that is how little actual work has 
been done on this prc-achool age. It is quite natural, because the highest mortality 
was in the infant age and the greatest influence on the early life of the child waa 
obtained through the prenatal period. But now those are being well studied and 
well taken care of and now we hope to get the aame intereat and reaults from the 
pre-school age where perhaps we won't save livea aa often but we certainly will save 
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BulTeritig, and there \» nothing that tafcei more from the jojr of the botne and the 
joj of life M> much as illneai and Buffering. 

Dr. S. HcC. Hamill, Philadelphia: May I say jiut a word! It ii eimpl; in 
Biippoi't of the slali-nicntH made by Dr. Tallnt, and to mention a place in wliich the 
continued supervision ii carried out, I think poasilriy, to the beet advantage ol any 
place in the world. That is in the Borough of Wjllisdene, just out of London, in 
which the prenatal care work, the care of the infant, of the child of pre-achool age 
and the sclionl cliild are all under the jurisdiction of the department of health. 
The rtcordg are continuous and are turned over to the acliool when the child reaches 
school age. 

Dr. Howard Childa Carpenter, Philadelphia: It eeems to roe we have brought 
the hospital too seldom into this discussion. Many children's hospitals, 1 think, 
fall short of their responsibility in the prevention of disease by caring only for the 
Bide child. In their dispensaries they give dietetic advice for the young child while 
he is sick, but as soon as he has recovered from his temporary illness, he is per- 
mitted to drift away, and all too frequently comes back after a number of months 
with rickets, malnutrition, or some other preventable disease. It is true that there 
are a few hospitals in this country now conducting health clinics for well children, 
but I feel most strongly that every hospital treating bahies and children should 
conduct a health clinic where supposedly well children can Iw brought for examina- 
tion and advice on matters of hygiene, and I further believe that hospitals are better 
cijuipped for this work than other institutions, such as infant welfare centers, health 
stations, etc. Take, for instance, the prevention of communicable diseases such as 
dii'hthcria. How many hospital clinics are there in this country that endeavor to 
have the well children in their vicinity brought to the hospital to be tested for 
Shick reaction, and then immunized permanently if discovered to be without a 
natural protection to diphtheria, which is so frequently the case with the child of 
pre- school age. 

Dr. Walter H. 0. Hoffmann, Chloago; I would like to say a few words about 
keeping records. If anybody keeps records by the thousands for over two years, he 
is going to get into trouble with the people from whom he rents the room, because 
the records are going to break through the floors into the cellar. Simply piling 
up records docs no one any good. 

It is interesting to see how each person brings out his own little hobby. But in 
this way we learn. My hobby is teaching students, so 1 naturally read papers about 
the educational part. I wonder if it would not be a good idea, in place of reading 
papers here, to print them Rrst and hand them to everybody and have nothing but 
discussions at the meetings. This was my flrst attempt at actually reading a paper, 
and I noticed that it was only the paragraph on the teeth that brought out the most 
of the discussion. 

Another thing, I think, we ought to consider is this. If a man works in any 
one branch he is apt to overlook others. I think we ought to And men with big 
enough brains to direct our work so that we may have better correlation of the 
dilTerent branches. I believe that this society should have a committee to send sug- 
gestions to men who do work. 
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nriBODVOTION BT TEE CHAIBHAN 
TAUAFEBRO CLARE, H. D., Washington, D. C. 

Ladies and gentlemen. — You have watched the evolution of this 
Asaociation and the enlargement of the scope of its activities which has 
resulted in the establishment of this section which deals with children 
(.f school age and adolescence. The relationship of this activity to that 
of the other forms of child welfare work of the Association is very 
apparent. 

The number of physical defects, the number of cases of malnu- 
trition, the number of cases of feeble-mindedness which wc encounter 
in schools is an index of the thoroughness of the supervision exerciaed 
during the age periods previous to the entrance into school. My con- 
■ ception of school hygiene, however, is not primarily the detection and 
eorieetion of remedial defects, but the placing of the normal child 
in an environment and under such supervision best suited to his com- 
plete physical and mental development. Any program for school 
hygiene or health supervision of the school child must take into con- 
sideration the physical surroundings of the child, must place the child 
in the beat possible sanitary environment during the course of its school 
life. It must, by reason of the incompleteneaa of the work done 
previous to school age, provide for the seeking out and correction of the 
remedial defects which hamper the child and prevent it from taking 
full advantage of the educational opportunities, but in addition must 
include measures for preventing the occurrence of defects during the 
course of his school life. 

Furthermore, we must not remain content with a solution of the 
problem of physical defects, but must see that the child develops 
mentally in as satisfactory a manner as he doea physically. Intelligent 
health supervision of the school child should take into consideration 
the mental development of the child. The detection of mental 
abnormalities and the giving of advice as to their bearing on educa- 
tional effort will be of as great help, if not even greater help to tho 
educator as the detection and correction of hampering physical defects. 
For tliia reason we have included in this program aa one of the first 
things to be considered a discussion of the mental a3i>ects of school 
hygiene. 

I will now call on Passed Assistant Surgeon Walter L. Trcadway 
of the tr. S. Public Health Service, who will pr^wnt a paper on 
Psychiatry, with special reference to children of school age. 
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or SCHOOL AOE. 

W. L. TREADWAY, 

P. A. SnrKeoD, TI .S. Public Health Service, Washington 

Psychiatry, or the understanding of abnormal mental reactions, 
stands in very definite relationship to the causes, cure and prevention 
of mental diseases. It is important, not only because of the serious 
death toll resulting from such disorders, but also because of the 
economic inefficiency resulting in the inability of a number of indi- ' 
viduals suffering from even mild types to adjust themselves properly 
to the more or less complex situations in life. Furthermore, such indi- 
viduals are in frequent conflict with the customs and conventions of 
society. Reports of crimes and misdemeanors committed by them 
convey a very definite meaning to those wbo are familiar with the 
abnormalities of conduct of persons suffering from mental diseiises. 
The frequency of such occurences is a reliable index of the magnitude 
of one phase of the mental hygiene problem. Recent studies con- 
ducted by the Public Health Service of the mental condition of a large 
group of American school children and inmates of private and State 
schools for the reformation of juvenile delinquents have demonstrated 
that numbers of them are under average in mental development or 
suffer from some form of psychic disturbance. 

Because school constitutes so important a period in the development 
of a child's personality and because the dominant symptoms of a imm- 
ber of well- recognized types of mental disorders may be considered as 
perversions of certain traits of character common to all children, 
teachers, medical inspectors of schools, and others concemed with child 
hygiene problems should learn to recognize faulty traits of character 
in developing children. It must ever be borne in mind that the com- 
posite of all traits of character exhibited by an individual constitutes 
personality, and this is determined not only by heredity but by the 
impress of all the extrinsic factors that influence physical and mental 
growth and development. The recognition of the influence of these 
factors furnishes the key to the preventive measures which constitute 
the modem program in mental hygiene. The training given a child 
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during infancy and the pre-BchooI age, his environment, his associa- 
tioQB, his feara, his likes and dislikes, the amount of rest and play, 
and the occurrence of disense all enter into the development of his 
personality. Although these influences are probably beyond conscious 
recall, nevertheless they are reflected by his mental adjustments of 
later life. 

When the child reaches school age, the so-called pre-adolescent stage 
of development, his character is beginning to manifest itself. It is 
at this time that the opportunity of all others presents ilaelf for the 
building of a sound character for future men and women, because 
fimlty traits of [)ersonality, which may be corrected in their incipiency, 
if neglected tend in later life to become ci'ystallized into habit. In 
Older to impart this training, however, those concerned with the wel- 
fare of children should become familiar with the signiticance of certain 
childish tendencies and their role in this development of undesirable 
traits of charaeler. It may be well, therefore, to describe a number of 
childish traits tluit are frequently obfer^'ed and trace their molding 
into undesirable habits of thought and actions through failure of lhot-:e 
responsible for the child to properly interpret their significance. 

Those concerned with the welfare of children should ever bear in 
mind that the im|)ulsiv(ncss and ever-changing activity of a number of 
so-called fidgety children are but symptoms of mental fatigue. Normal 
children are active, impulsive and inquisitive. This is nature's 
method of education, and children, therefore, should be allowed to 
exercii-e these mental traits. Rigid discipline tends to curb natural 
activities which then seek outle's in other more or less roundabout 
ways. For example, too rigid discipline tends to cause the harboring 
of resentment against and disregard for those in authority. WTien 
once discipline is relaxed the child, having failed to learn to control 
his impulses, frequently finds himself in difficult and compromising 
situations. 

Disciplinary measures should follow the form of substituting desir- 
able activities for undesirable ones. To do this effectively those. 
rci^ponsible for the welfare of the. child, besides having an understand- 
ing of personality, should be able, by the exercise of tact and judgment, 
to secure attention and di.'scipline without apparent effort and without 
the knowledge of the child. This is especially important when the 
impulsiveness and activity of the child are so marked as to attract 
attention. 
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Children normally concentrate on the thing at hand, but under the 
artificial restraints of school life they may lose the ability and desire 
to do this and become unstable in the direction of their activities. The 
evidence of fatigue must be watched for and prevented by assigning 
short tnsks that should always be carried to completion and these fol- 
lowed by short periods of relaxation. The tasks should V-e gradually 
lengthened, commensurate with the development of the child and made 
more difficult ; otherwise the changing activities symptomatic of fatigue 
will become crystallized into an unstable personality characterized by 
faulty thought and aimless purpose. In other words, the natural 
concentration exhibited by the child should be encouraged and his 
normal activities should be wisely directed toward useful ends. 

A child who has already developed a faulty habit in this respect 
should be trained so as to be less easily distracted and his natural 
ability to concentrate should be strengthened by directing his energies 
along productive lines. Failure to do this will allow the hobit to 
become fixed because of the unconscious tendency of such a child to 
find an outlet for his excessive energy along the path of least resistance. 
Thia leads to an inability to adjuet himself to the normal routine of 
life in later years. 

The neglect of these simple principles in training tend to induce 
and encourage traits of personality that are characterized by impul- 
siveness, an evei^changing and over-activity that is recognized as being 
slightly abnormal. In those slightly abnormal or unstable individuals 
the tendenej- to a frank outcrop of insanity known as the manic- 
depressive psychosis appears, in the light of past experience, a plaus- 
ible result. 

During recent studies a number of children have been frequently 
encountered M'ho at home exhibit a marked attachment for either 
father or mother and as a result the child is seldom subjected to dis- 
ciplinary measures. In school, children of this type often show a like 
fondness for the teacher or for older children and are made jealous 
by the attentions of their favorites to other children. In a number of 
instances such attachments are but a manifestation of the spirit of 
selfishness and self-aggrandizement. These children are frequently 
arrogant and cruel to tbeir playmates and are disliked by them. It is 
n well observed fact that the crystallization of these traits of character 
ultimately result in the development of an egotistic personality and 
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indeed hai;^ long been termed by some authorities as the epileptic 
temperament. 

Those responsible for the child's welfare should therefore exercite 
great ^are to prevent the development of unusual attachments by 
children at sebool and substitute for this tendency a desire for normal 
conduct in respect to their fellow pupils. They should carefully 
avoid making pets of them and endeavor to teach them to subordinate 
(heir own !ikes and dittlikes in proper degree as relating to other chil- 
dren, and to realize that others are entitled to as much consideration 
as themselves. In the case of a number of such children, neglect of 
this ])recau(ion will result in abnormal mental reactions in later life 
y' which will be sources of much unbappiness, discouragement and diffi- 
cult adjustment to social and economic requirements. 

It is a well-known fact that children are naturally imaginative. 
Their fancies are many and varied and serve a proper role in the 
intellectual and emotional development. Unfortunately, the fancies 
may assume an improper trend fraught with serious consequences. 
This fact is brought out when it is recalled that children as a rule 
do not harbor resentment, but naturally attempt to settle their quarrels 
by argument. On the other hand, a number of children do harbor 
resentment when their power of self-assertion has been stunted throuph 
following the lines of least resistance in the settlement of childish dis- 
putes and discords instead of meeting them frankly and snuare'y. 
The children of this type are (riven to so-called day dreams and reflec- 
tions over supposed wrongs. They weave fancies about supposititious 
injuries which give a species of satisfaction and contentment. These 
fancies, unless properly directed, ultimately become fixed habits of 
thought which make for poor mental adjustment in later life. For 
this reason any system of training children should take into considera- 
tion their imaginative faculties and the tendency to build air castles 
and weave fancies. When properly controlled these are healthv sub- 
stitutes for the whimsical and capricious loneinp^! of childhood that 
may ultimately result in mental maladiustment. . For this reason the 
real or fancied wrnnn-s of children should he settled without delay, 
the discomforts and discords should be smoothed to the satisfaction nf 
the child and he should be encoura^red to make confession of his feel- 
ings and desires. 

Although children suffer a natural degree of shyness and a certain 
timidity during the formation of an acquaintanceship it is usual for 
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them to adjust their relations with other children for themselvea. 
When the natural desire of children for Bocial intercoul* '^ ""^ 
encouraged or is undeveloped other children will tease them 3°d tor- 
ment them, if allowed to do so, or will have nothing to do witii them. 
If a child is able to assert his rights he is taken into the field by''^°™' 
mon consent and becomes a part of the flock. If, however, he is-^^t 
encouraged to overconft shyness and timidity and to assert hims*'* 
these faulty traits of character become more and more marked. TIP 
child becomes seelusive largely because of the greater opportunity 
afforded him to weave fancies about his insutlierable lot. Later in life, 
the habit of introspection thus formed serves as a mental pitfall. . 

The wise teacher or parent should note seclusiveness in children and 
the tendency of other children to leave them to this fate. If the true 
meaning of this is not understood, and if through sympathy he is 
by mistake adopted, as it were, as a prot^e, the child soon looks upon 
the protector as a substitute for his own shortcomings. The tendency 
to indulge in reflections over his supposed wrongs is therefore 
encouraged. Dependence in this respect will increase with advancing 
age until it becomes a fixed habit ol infantile tendencies. 

When the child has reached the period of adolescense these traits 
have become crystallized into a personality which has been termed the 
"shut-in" type. There is no longer any question that the shut-in 
type of personality serves in the genesis of a chronic mental disorder 
known as dementia praecox. In the prevention of this type of warped 
personality the child's regime, including play, should be so adjusted 
that other children will recognize the needs of these unfortunate ones 
and encourage them to take their place among others, thereby develop- 
ing the stunted social traits so that they may eventually exercise a 
desirable degree of self-assertion.. 

Those interested in the welfare of children should b^in to appreciate 
the importance of recognizing faulty traits of character that may 
eventually result in the de^-elopm^it of anti-social tendencies in after 
years. In the understanding of the development of these traits of 
\Jiaracter, a knowledge of the child's heredity, environment, educa- 
tional opportunities should be had, in addition thereto, one should 
have an understanding of his grasp of general and school knowledge, 
his efforts or energy output, and in fact, an understanding of his 
whole personality and development, mental history as well as physical 
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Such knowledge is important from & standpoint of understanding 
traits of character that make for good or bad adaptation to the more 
or less complex situations of life. 

This article has dealt only with the traits of personalty which relate 
to the individual's energy output, hia estimiite of himself and hia 
ability to bring himself into harmonious relations with the thoughts 
and pursuits of others. These traits are after all those of native 
endowment, which, when properly developed, make for a well-balanced 
personality. 

During the past few years earnest efforts have been expended in 
the study of those traits of character, efforts which have pointed the 
way to a better understjmding of the development of mental disorders 
in after lifa The continuation of these studies and the recognition 
of potential anti-social traits in developing children means the dawn 
of a new preventive medicine. 

DISCUSSIOK 
The Chalniuo: Lttdlee and gentl«mcn, the diBcussion will be opened by Dr. 
FbuI V. Anderson, of Richmond. 

Di. Andenon: Dr. Treadway's paper ie immensely well worth while. Pre- 
ventive medicine iinlil the prewnt time h&n dealt with thoM diseai>eB which ki\i, 
and but little has been done for thooe diseases, mental disorders, which do not kili, 
but which main and mar, and malie life unbearable. I was especially slruclc hy 
what Dr. Treadway said concerning dementia ptaecon. Before studying medicine 1 
taught t)oys, and had I known the early symptoms of dementia praecox then, as T 
know them now, I feel confident that 1 could have saved some of the boys under my 
care at that time, who later developed thia disease and were my patients. In the 
study of cases of dementia praecox, 1 have been struck tiy the fact that many cases 
developing this trouble, as children, were not defective, but rather peculiar, different 
from other children, and did not have " healthy mental habits which would have 
formed a sound balancing influence in their confiicts." Some of these cAses were dull, 
but many were abnormally precocious, and were like straw flres; there was a brief 
flash and all was over. Many were seclusive, reticent, shy and excessively sensitive. 
They avoided games, esperially rough school games. They did not have chums, as 
do normal children. Majiy read a great deal, especially the Bible; were excessively 
religious — conscientious to a fault, and were dreamers. Finally they developed a 
tendency to BuhBtitut« for an efficient way of meeting difficulties a superficial moral- 
izing and self-deceptTon. 

Puberty is a crucial time in the life of a child. At this time he dreams dreams 
and sees viBions.', ia moody and broods; restraints are set aside; he is taciturn, 
introspective and self sufficient ; self-esteem and Mlt-criticiam ars marked. Thig 
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lititabilitj, occurring as it does, coiocidentallj with the streBs of echc«l life, ie 
dangerouH, and the combined demftnds on the physician and mental strength, 
eepeciatl]' in girla, are frequently so great that a mental break-down orcurs. It is 
eapecially important that the physician, the teacher and the parents should lend a 
helping hand at this time. The eevual mystery should be explained in order to 
prevent the vague Burmiaings — the doubts and fears so prevalent at this time- 
Children, of course, first of all, should tie made as nearly perfect physically as 
possible, but the guiding and controlling of the body are not to be neglected. Intro- 
spection and brooding should be discouraged; self-control and self-reliance should 
be taught; the play instinct should be cultivated, and games which require decisive 
action should be played. Children should Ik taught to do things, rather than to 
thinit of doing things. 

I regret that time prevents my discussing the other important points brought 
out in Dr. Treadway's excellent paper. 

Dr. L. T. Royster, Norfolk, Va.: Having been at the bead of a rather large 
educational system for a number of years, and being a pediatrist, tliere appears to 
me to lie a striicing anotogy between the physical and the mental in a way that we 
all recognize, in what Dr. Treadway has said, but the underlying principles have not 
been brought out specifically. 

As has been emphasized on this floor in the past few days, without an apprecia- 
tion of the underlying chemical principles which go to make up the digestion of 
infants' food in assimilation into the body, so we must realize that underlying prin- 
ciple in the relation of mentality to physical make-up. If we recognize what is per- 
haps at present a hypothetical argument, that there in a seriCH or a set of entities 
in our body which we might term " cell determiners," for the lack of a better word, 
and if we recognize the fact that there is a certain number of cell determiners for 
good and for bad in each individual, then the balance of education comes to be one of 
development and repression at the same time. 

The great public school system of this country which is the best for the present, 
which suits the needs of all, is lacking in that one particular thing that I cannot 
individualize but here is the thing T want to say. There is no such thing as a nielhid 
of education any more than there is a method of infant feeding. Every child is a la-v 
mentally unto itself, just as every child is physically a law unto iteelf, and when 
a teacher goes into the class and handles those thirty or forty pupils, all in tlie 
same way she is obliged to fail. It is not her fault. It is the fault of the public 
school system, also that system which attempts to allow the child the natural bent 
without suppression, is obliged to fail. Now, there is a volume of repression and 
development. We dei'elop the good traits in our character at the expense of bad 
ones, putting the bad ones into a dormant or latent state which Is a system of 
repression. 

Dr. Ellen Stone, ProvideiK*; I feel that Dr. Treadway's paper clearly shows 
that any department dealing with medical inspection of school children should have 
on its staff a good psycliiatrist to examine all abnormal, backward and difficult 
children, to make recommendations in regard to them and to refer them to special 
classes. We have had such a psychiatrist in the E^ovidence Department of Health 
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for Kveral years and found him of inestimable value, and the school committee has 
aleo Been bis value and appointed special teachers for these children and a super- 
visor of special claseee. I think the regular medical inspector cannot accurately 
diagnose these children and the examination should be made bj a psychiatrist. 

Chsiiman: I am glad to know that Providence is appreciating the necessity of 
having a psychiatrist to conduct the examinations. It is an excellent thing. I am 
glad to see that Providence is awake. 

Dr. Smart, Baltimore: Dealing especially with the adult mental troublts and 
looking over my cases 1 sec tliat thorc is one trait that has been brought up from 
childhood— that is the element of fear. Fear always plays a prominent part in the 
child's life, dependent upon its training. Children are told, "Don't d6 this, and 
don't do that." It starts the child to develop the psychological element that is 
liorn in uh. manifested liy the first man, Adam. Then, I have often been struck by 
the question that was put to Oliver Wendell Holmes when someone wrote him ask- 
ing at what Bge a child should be trained. His reply was, "One hundred yean 
before birth." 

We cannot commence too young with the children. It is not only the training 
of the child that should be considered but the training of the parents to prevent 
them from saying, " Don't, don't, don't." Instead of tliat, the child should be led 
by suggestion to something that is better and more pleasing. I want to lay the 
emphasrs on the word " fear." I see it in the case histories. The majority of 
our mental cases are based upon (ear of some sorL 

Dr. LoDis F. Bisch, Aiheville: Dr. Treadway's paper is most valuable and 
timely and I think no one can take any exception to anything said therein. We arc 
coming to realize that we are as normal as we are in spite of our parents and in 
spite of our teachers and the training that we receive. We are also coming to realize 
that the body and mind act as a unit and are not two separate entities, acting in 
opposing ways, as some would seem to think. VVe have laid too much stress upon 
purely physical things and have neglected psychological and psychiatric factors. 
I believe that what we should do, of course, as has been emphasized, is to teach the 
teachers and to teach the mothers to be on the alert for these little vagaries -it 
character, peculiar types of personality, etc., that may be the forerunners of grave 
mental disturbance in later life. But we must be careful of one thing and that is 
that this enthusiasm which seems to be becoming more and more widespread 
throughout the country will not act as a boomerang and tend to react back upon u^. 
I mean that there are too many persons who after a short course or period of observa- 
tion in an asylum or hospital for the insane, or university lecture course, are going 
out and posing as expert psychologists and psychiatrists. They are doing a very 
dangerous work inasmuch as they are diagnosing cases hy the wholesale method and 
are losing sight of the one big thing, the question of individualism. Tliese people 
in the end are going to do a movement of this kind more harm than good. 

Dr. Florence B. Sherbon, DiTirion of Child Hygiene, Stat* Department of Health, 
Topeka, Kansaa: I think nothing has come into my experience in recent years 
which has so suddenly widened my mental horizon and illuminated my previous con- 
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fusions as did the reading of Crile's report of recent medical biological research Id 
his book, " Man. An Adaptive MechaniBm." We have always said, " I was so angry 
I was positively sick," or " I was so Worried that I could not eat," but I had not 
realized before reading that boolc that we actually are siclt when we have these 
menial conditions, that actual deteriorating cell changes take place, that fear and 
worry and grief and unliappineea and restntment, anger all of these things, actually 
produce similar, if not identical cell changes with those produced by infection, by 
fatigue, by loss of sleep. So I think the mental condition of the child is vitally 
important, it is intimately associated with the physical health of the child as well us 
the adult, and I think we do well to introduce this subject in the consideration of 
child hygiene. I am glad to see the subject being considered as an initial subject 
in the discussions of this division. 

We have a popular fallacy to the effect that childhood is happy. As a matter 
of fact, we little realise how children suffer emotionally and how many little children 
are distinctly unhappy at many periods of their life, and how many distinct classes 
of unhappy children we have. 

Dr. Bartb, Hllwankee: There are several phases of child life that liave not been 
BUfHciently emphasized. A blank, which we are using in Milwaukee, has done more 
to control in this line than any other procedure of which I know. It is an absentee 
summary sheet covering every school room and which gives positive information 
concerning the whereabouts ot every child. Fiirthei'more, the child is not dropped 
from the siliool roll after an attscnce of three days, but is kept on the list as an 
absentee until positive assurance is had that the child has died or has moved out 
of the district. Truancy is the kindcr^-Hrtcn of crime. Truancy leads to the forma- 
tion of gan^H and gang rule. Folloiviig up the child closely nips in the bud this 
vicious tendency and prevents a good deal of mental turpitude and crime. 

Another factor is to lit the school to the child and not the child to the school. 
We are attempting that in Milwaukee, in part, bj- the establishment of special 
classes. We call them " Special A's," " Special B's " and " Special C's." We have 
also established "departmental teaching" in a number of the larger schools. That 
is, the child does not remain under the influence of any one teacher during the 
entire school day, but goes from teacher to teacher. The studies of the various 
teachers of this child are discussed and correlated in conference. These factors, 
I think, are important. 

Chairman: The time has come when we must close this discussion, I am sorry 
to say. but I cannot do so without first impressing upon you the importance of the 
mental hygiene problem, the enormous economic loss to the coimtry due to mental 
dit'CBses, the grand total of unhappiness occasioned by them. Those of us who have 
paid particular attention to the psychiatry realize that a certain number of cases 
of insanity are preventable. The symptoms of the various types of insanity are but 
an exaggeration of certain traits of personality and eccentricities of conduct which 
are {requently observed in normal individuals. It is very desirable, therefore, to 
make studies of the personality of school children and cause a permanent record of 
peculiar traits of personality to he filed with the physical record of the child so 
that in the event of a mental breakdown later in life a study may be made of those 
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traiU of pertoiiality that may be considered the danger sigoaU of insanitj. Aa we 
learn to recognize these signals with greater accuracy we are in a position to pre- 
scribe a training regimen for the child adapted to overcoming the tendency to a 
mental breakdown. 

The next subject for ditcuwion deals largely with physical education and physi- 
cal training. In arranging the program we have not lost sight of the relationship 
of the physical condition to the mental status. In (act, I might tell of a very inter- 
esting experience of ours in our school inspection. On one occasion we found a little 
boy who had been in the flrst grade for four years and had never learned to read. 
The mental examination showed that the mental development of tlie child was normal 
for one of hu social status, but upon making physical examination he was found to 
be suffering from very defective vision to such a degree that he could not read printed 
characters at the ordinary visual distances, and therefore, was unable to take advan- 
tage of educational opportunity. In fact, was considered a feeble-minded child 
because they had no health supervision, and, therefore, did not Icnow the need for 
glasses was the basis of this child's inability to read. 

1 am sorry that Dr. Storey, who was to present this paper, is unable to appear 
because of personal reasons, but he has delegated Mr. Minor, one of his most success- 
ful agents, to present tlie paper. 

Mr, Hinot: Dr. Storey asked me to express to you his regret at bis inability to 
be here to present this paper and I have the pleasure of assuming that responsibility 
for him. 
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T. A. STOBEY, H. D., Ph. D. 
Executive SecieUTT, Inteidepaitmental Social HyEiene Board, Washington, V. C. 

Hygiene " is an ancient art. Some of its most important precepts 
formed a part of the wisdom of the Egyptians . . ." thirty-five hun- 
dred years ago. Hippocrates wrote a " treatise on airs, waters and 
places " over twenty-three hundred years ago and recorded in per- 
petuity certain valuable information that was even then a thousand 
years old. Over seven hundred years ago the Code of Health from 
the School of Salernum (1200 A, D.) assembled many facts on hygiene 
that are in harmony with modern scientific information. The Code 
passed through more than 200 editions and "For over twu hundre<l 
years it appears to have been the most popular book in existence." 

Since Hygeia, the Goddess of the preservation of health, was wor- 
shipped in the temples of her husband or father, Aesculapius, in that 
^\oiidorful era of hellenic civilization which the later modern world 
has failed in so many respects to surpass or even equal, there has come 
into the affairs of mankind an increasingly large number of discoveries 
and applications that relate to hygiene. One might say that Hygeia 
has now so many children that she does not know them all or that the 
religion of Hygeia has broken up into many sects that know earh other 
not. For to-day the world has many arts and sciences that have an 
unrecognized or unappreciated relationship with hygiene. The multi- 
plication of the subdivisions of hygiene with their scientific bases, 
their dramatic importance and their far-reaching influences on the 
economic and social life of the people has obscured the great conception 
of antiquity. To-day the average individual thinks of hygiene as 
a matter of cleaning his fingernails, washing his face or shampooing 
his scalp. Such health achieving and health preserving enterprises 
as eugenics, prenatal care, care of the baby, child hygiene, medical 
inspection, play, athletics, physical training, safety first, medicine, 
surgery, dentistry, nursing, the feeding of an army and the recrea- 
tion of a camp are not ordinarily recognized as aliases of hygiene. 

Hygiene is the science and the art of the preservation of health. 
The sciences of hygiene are those sources of information from which 
we secure accurate data as to the agents that injure health, the con- 
tributory causes of poor health, the carriers of disease, the defenses 
of health and the producers of health. 

The arts of hygiene are concerned with the application of the 
sciences of hygiene to the health needs of the individual, to the health 
needs of groups of interdependent individuals and to the health of 
aBsociattoQB of interdependent groups. 
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I need cite only a few examples to recall to you conviacingly the 
ramifications of the scientific sources, and the practical application of 



Between 35,000 and 75,000 persons lose their lives every year 
because of accidents. These accidental deaths are largely due to 
mechanical, physical or chemical causes. The mechanical, physical 
and chemical injuries of war are still fresh in our memories. Hygiene 
must include a consideration of the mechanical, physical and chemical 
agents that injure health. 

The pathogenicity of certain bacterial, certain protozoan and certain 
higher animal parasites has opened a large field for a great variety 
of scientific investigations relative to the living . agents that injure 
health. 

The history of the Jukes and of the Kallekack families establish 
heredity as a very important division of hygiena 

The relation of physiology to hygiene is obvious. As a matter of 
fact normal health is a product of normal physiology and abnormal 
health is a product of disturbed physiology. 

The fact that there are approximately 75,000 deaths from cancer 
annually in this country and that there were over 6,000,000 deaths 
from influenza last fall in all countries and the fact that we know 
very little about the causes or the transmission of either of these dis- 
eases indicates that there are important fields of scientific research in 
hygiene that are as yet undeveloped and perhaps as yet not even 
identified. 

The influence of the economic and social status uiwn health is 
obvious. Money can buy a certain amount of health. The individual, 
the family and the community that has resource and uses it' wisely 
can buy protection from disease and can provide for effective construe- 
tive hygiene. 

Our rather recently acquired knowledge of disease carriers — 
insects, animals and humans — has added some tremendously import- 
ant scientific information to general hygiene and opened up great fields 
for research. I need only remind you of such insects as the ma=!quito, 
the flea, the fly and the body louse and you will immediately recall 
their relationship to disease. Only the most painstaking and varied 
entomological investigations have made it possible for us to understand 
the part these carriers play in the dissemination of disease and have 
made it possible for us to develop defenses against them. 

Along with our greatly increased information concerning the acien- 
tific, economic and sociologie facts of hygiene, there have come also a 
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much larger yariety of conditions requiring the application of those 
facts for the acquisition, conservation and defense of human health. 

While our expertly qualified agencies are searching for further truth 
from the sciences of general hygiene, other agencies are engaged in 
diatributing the information that we already have for the better 
information and education of our people. 

We have agencies that are working to reach the individual in order 
to educate and inform him concerning protective hygiene, preventive 
hygiene, remedial hygiene and constructive hygiene. 

Other agencies are engaged with the group for the purpose of 
informing and educating the home group, the school group, the occupa- 
tion group, and the great public institution group. And still other 
agencies are concerned with intergroup hygiene in the rural com- 
munity, the village, the city, the county, the State and the Nation. 

This organization, The American Child Hygiene Association, con- 
tacts all these phases of hygiene. It must be concerned with the/ 
acquisition of a greater amount and more accurate information con- 
cerning the agents that injure health, the contributory causes of poor 
health, the carriers of disease, the defenses of health, and the producers 
of health. 

It must be concerned with the education and information of the 
individual. It must be concerned with the hygiene of the home, the 
school, the factory and the institution. It must be concerned with the 
hygiene of rural, city. State and national communities. It seems to me 
self-evident that our greatest progress in health will come when the 
interrelations of the thousand and one agencies in hygiene are recog- 
nized and brought into an active team co^jperation. This section on 
school age and adolescence has much in its field that is intimately in. 
common with the organizations that are concerned with mental hygiene, 
eugenics, prenatal care, the hygiene of child birth, the hygiene of 
infancy, provisions for play and recreation, medical insjjection, 
physical training, athletics, school hygiene, domestic, family or home 
hygiene, industrial or occupational hygiene, institutional hygiene, rural 
hygiene, city hygiene, State hygiene and National hygiene. 

Fourteen Statos have cnactrd laws, more or loss satisfactory, on 
physical training for their public schools. The work of this section 
is essentially the same as that covered by a modem program in physical 
training. There is a national agency in the field that is concerned 
with influencing other Slates to enact laws requiring physical training 
in the schools. The object of that organization and the object of this 
organization are identical. 
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There is a powerful campaign on now for the suppression of prosti- 
tution. I saw a record the other day of a little girl who, at the age 
of thirteen years, had spent two years of her life as a commercial 
prostitute. There are States in this country in which the age of con- 
sent ia as low as fourteen years. These are problems of the school 
age and adolescence. 

We have a national organization that is engaged in improving the 
instruction of teachers, another one that is concerned with better train- 
ing of teachers of physical education. Both of them need all the sup- 
port you can give them — and you need all the success they can 
achieve. 

We have various governmental agencies that under different names 
are concerned with hygiene — one of these agencies, the Interdepart- 
mental Social Ilygieue Board, is organizing and applying its govern- 
mentally derived powers for the vigorous and co-operative emphasis of 
the tremendously important fact that hygiene, in its composite 
structure, with all its aliases, carries a resource in health information, 
health education, health defense, health con9er\'ation, and health 
acquisition that is competent to enormously increase man power and 
woman power, the moat precious assets of a nation. 

It would he easy to multiply references to good players that should 
be on a principal, and as yet unorganized national hygiene game; if it 
were possible to organize the plays, formulate the signals and perfect 
the team, there could be no such thing as defeat. 

DISCUSSION 

Chairman: I think this Asiociatinn ii fortunate in having had presented a 
paper so well worth while as is this paper bj Dr. Storey. He has emphasLzed a 
point that has been mentioned on this floor nmre than onee during this meeting, 
the interrelation of all health problems. As we stress the teaching of hygiene, we 
stress the proper manner to get the child to tiiinking and ac^tin;; in terms of health, 
automatically. Really when we come to the final analysis of the success of measures 
for maintaining the public health, we find that it depends largely upon individual 
co-operation. Consequently, as we stress the teaching of hygiene in all its forms in 
the school, the practice of the principles of correct living by the developing children 
will become more and more automatic. 

Having emphasized in this program the mental health and hygiene of the school 
child, we will now take up a subject that stands in deflnite relation to one of the 
most important prolilems of the school child; namely, nutrition. We cannot hope 
properly to nourish a child, however, without paying due attention to the care and 
preservation of the teeth. I will call on Major Harry B. Butler, formerly of the 
United States Army, but now with the United States Public Health Service, who 
will present a paper on " Oral Hygiene." 
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Ibjot HA8KT B. BDTLEK, 

n. S. p. H. Service, WasUnxtoD, D. C 

Mr. Chairman, ladiea and gentlemen, a manuscript was not pre- 
pared for this occasion, because I wished to deal very largely with 
ihe work of the Public Health Service in the State of West Virginia, 
which has only been in progress some six weeks. We learned a great 
many valuable things during the little disagreement we had with 
the Kaiser as to who should run the whole world. Among other 
things, the importance of a clean mouth. Dr. Clark, with his 
usual foresight, grasped the situation and there was formed what we 
know as ilouth Hygiene Unit No. 1, of which I am very happy to be 
a member. The State of West Virginia was cliosen as our field of 
operation and here we find a splendid cooperation between the State 
educational and the State health authorities. Our equipment for this 
work consists of ourselves, five or six years' experience and an endless 
amount of enthusiasm. In addition to this, we are carrying with us 
a field equipment which is both compact and complete. We are 
prepared lo perform any dental operation which may present itself. 
However, we are confining our work, our operative work, to prophy- 
laxis for reasons which will be obvious to all. We are able to 
set this equipment up in ten or fifteen minutes and can take it to any 
part of a county and it not only attracts a great deal of attention, but 
we can demonstrate the practicability of sending an equipment of this 
kind even to the more remote districts in the county and giving the 
children first-class dental service. We are also carrying some three 
thousand feet of film which proves a very attractive feature of our 
work. We find it very valuable in closing the campaign which we 
try to institute in each county. 

So much for the equipment we carry. Kow what is the main 
object of our work? I was very much pleased at the session yester- 
day afternoon to find so much of the discussion of the papers read 
centering about the teeth. Every one seems to have something to 

* From the stcnogrBiphic report. 
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oay about the teeth, and I felt very mnch at home, quite aa though I 
were attending a dental meeting. It was very hard to say nothing 
at that particular time. Kow, much was said here yesterday aboat 
tooth preservation and it was referred to aa mouth hygiene. Our 
conception of the work is quite different from that, quite different 
indeed. When we are presenting this subject to the kindergarten, or 
to the first and second grades, naturally about all we speak of is the 
teeth. When it comes to the more advanced pupils or to a public 
meeting, frequently we say absolutely nothing about the teeth. We 
do not look upon mouth hygiene as a tooth proposition, but as a health 
proposition, and in speaking to an audience of this kind I should 
certainly go much further. I should say that mouth hygiene was not 
a proposition of hygiene for the individual, but rather a matter of 
sanitation for the community and of just as much importance as the 
iustnllation of the proper sewage system. 

As to the value of this work, there was a statement made here yestei^ 
day about there no longer being the need of medical attendance for a 
group of children who had received proper treatment of the mouth. 
I would like to go into detail at this point but the limited time will 
not allow me to do so. However, as the greatest testimonial to the 
value of thorough mouth hygiene in a community, or in a corporation, 
I wish to say that I can give you a list of one hundred and fifty 
private corporations or school organizations in which this work has 
been taken up, in some cases nmning for aa long a period as twelve 
years, but I am unable to give you a single one in which the work 
has ever been abandoned after it was once instituted. I consider that 
the greatest testimonial and that it has demonstrated its value from a 
financial standpoint and from a health standpoint upon each and every 
occasion. 

Naturally you would like to know something of the conditions which 
we are finding in West Virginia. Thoy are just the aame as von will 
find in any other State, and I must confess that they are bad. Among 
other things we found one which struck me aa very peculiar; in one 
locality we found the health officer was the chief of police and not a 
medical man at all. 

A boy who was brought to me very recently was said to show a crim- 
inal tendency and to be absolutely uncontrollable in school, I happened 
to drop into the room where the medical inspector was conducting his 
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examinatioiiB and met him there. This tittle chap had an exceedingly 
bad case of gingivitis. His gums were badly swollen, were dark red, 
and would bleed upon the slightest touch. I cannot see how it was 
possible for this ;youngBter in any way to masticate his food and the 
medical inspector was passing this case over because be saw no caries 
iu that mouth. Finally, I showed him what I saw in the mouth, but 
made no suggestion whatever as to what should be done or as to how 
the boy should be handle<1. The Superintendent of Education, the 
following morning told me that the medical inspector had become 
somewhat alarmed at the mouth condition which he saw upon second 
glance and that the boy had been sent home from school because in 
the estimation of the medical inspector he waa a menace to the rest 
of the children. 

The following afternoon we got hold of the boy and made him 
clinic material. The audience consisted principally of the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and the two medical inspectors of the city. This 
little mouth was shown to every scholar in that school and then our 
clinic proceeded. In about an hour and a half we had a splendid 
healthy mouth and it was again shown to all the children in that 
eight-room school. In addition to the improvement in the oral con- 
dition, we had there a very valuable lesson which was shown objectively 
to all the children. But something followed which is amusing, and, in 
addition to that, there is a principle which underlies this young man's 
actions that must not be overlooked. He had absolutely no care wbiit- 
ever as to what his personal appearance was previous to this oral 
prophylactic treatment. But bt'forc ho presenteii himself to the children 
for the second inspection he found his way into the private lavfttory of 
the su pterin ten dent, much to whose disgust he used the towel, brush and 
comb which were the private property of the superintendent, and ho 
came out cleaned up. I do not believe from the ap|)earauee of the hair 
that it had been combed before in months, but an impression had been 
made upon that young man about cleanliness and he went through with 
the ordinary toilet which all children should go through, for the first 
time I believe during that school year. 

The children who are delinquent are greatly interesting to me, and 
when we go to a school we make a special effort to see all these 
youngsters and proi)orIy chart their mouths. We are getting some 
very valuable information and In fact in the last six weeks I have seen 
but two children who were behind in their school work that had good 
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taoutlis. Some of the cases were veiy lad indeed. One was brought 
to me as on« of the iccorrigibles. He wbb at least three years 
behind in his grades. One of the first things we look for is to see 
whether the youngster has a normal occlusion or not and I asked him 
to close his teeth together. As soon as he did it he manifested great 
pain and opened his mouth before I had a chance to see bow the teeth 
articulated. I said, *' What seems to be the matter here?" He said, 
" I can't shut my teeth together." I asked him why not, and he said, 
" It hurts." I asked him to open his mouth. I found on the left 
side a lower six-year molar which was a wreck and there was a fungus 
growth from the pulp so large that it protruded above the masticating 
surface of the adjacent feelh and it was absolutely impossible for this 
youngster to place his teeth in contact in a normal manner without 
severe pain. Now, they said that this boy was absolutely b^ond 
control and that he would not work. I think that he probably 
harmonized with the general plan of the school work just as well as 
would the teacher who made the complaint had she been obliged to 
bolt her food continuously as this poor youngster was, and these are 
the cases which are coming to us all the time. 

Now, another case which was found yesterday before I left our field 
of operation was one in which the calculus had piled up to such an 
extent that it was absolutely impossible to distinguish the different 
teeth in the back of that mouth. In one or two instances the amount 
of calculus present upon these teeth was larger in size, greater in bulk, 
than the tooth which supported it, and these are conditions found 
continuously. 

One of the greatest problems which we have to face is that of the 
six-year molar. I think the importance of this particular tooth is 
understooti by all present, but I found in one school a class of 
youngsters between the age of six and seven years in which over forty 
per cent of these teeth were defective. Examining the older grades, 
in this very same school, I found that the six-year molars were missing 
in an equally large percentage — either missing or hopeless wrecks. 
Now, you understand as well as I the importance of preserving this 
tooth. Just why does that condition exist ? I know perfectly well 
that in three years from the present time those little teeth which were 
slightly defective at the age of six or seven are going to be lost beyond 
recall. What is wrong in the first place? Either one of two things. 
Either the parents of the child do not recognize that particular tooth 
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as one of tke |>ematieiit set or else the child himeelf hat sudi 
a fear of the dental chair that he will aay nothing about tho hreaking 
dovm of this particular tooth. Xow, our work is valuable for this 
reason: We are getting at the parents, partly through the press, 
partly through our public meetings, partly through our film, and are 
trj-ing to infonn them in ever}- way, beside sending them the ordinary 
parents' notification card, that these teeth are permanent teelh and 
that it is important that they save them. Xow, if the cause lies in 
the other direction, in the fear of the child, why we are simply elimi- 
nating it because nfler we have been in a school for a half day our 
only ti-oublo is in koi'i)ing tho youngatei-s away from ns. 

DISCUSSION 
Hi. John C G«bbait, Asaociation for ImpiOTiiiK tbe Condition of the Poor, 
Hew York City; Our orgaoizfttion is very mui-b interest^i in the dental program 
as it is in all features ot the child health program. We are very much interested at 
the present time in prophylactic dentistry. Several of the cities in the east and 
north, particularly Bridgeport, Boston and Rochester, have developed this prophy- 
lactic dentistry. Tliat is, they begin with the children of tbe early grades of school 
up to and including the Tifth grade and provide for eurfare cleaning of tbe teetb 
of those children. Tbe laws in these states have been amended bo as to permit young 
women, who have had only one year's special training for this work, to be licensed 
to do this work so that it does not require tbe time of a licensed dentist. The 
work in Bridgeport is well done, particularly Ibis feature of the work. All of the 
children in Bridgeport, up to tbe end of tbe flfth grade, have their teeth cleaned 
twice a year. The sixth-year molars the doctor spoke about are also attended to 
as soon aa any decay appears. They be(;in with the children in the kindergarten 
grades and carry them right through so that they are very likely to discover any 
decay as soon aa jt appears and the dentists on tbeir staff are able to have that 
repair work done. Now, New York City has t>een hampered throu^^b lack of funds 
from putting into effect a program as complete and aa effective aa they have in 
Boston and these other cities, but Dr. Baker of the Bureau of Child Hygiene 
endorses that program entirely, and this last year she has asked for eighteen of 
these dental bygieniets for her work in the schools, but unfortunately the powers 
higher up cut out the appropriation and she will not be able to do that work. 
However, a year or two ago she did have a limited staff of these bygienists and 
tried them out as long as the funds lasted so they know the work that can be done. 
Our a»:sociation is doing an intensive piece of community health work in one of the 
districts in tbe congested east side comprising a population of about forty thousand, 
most of whom are Italians. The work there begins with care for the expectant 
mothers and prenatal education, registering the child at the milk station and so on. 
The dental work is part of that program and we are trying to co-operate with 
the health department and whatever agencies there are tliere to put in also a 
huodjed per cent dental program (or thwe cbUdren. We bave already engaged 
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oBfl of ttiBM dental nuriu and ban two dentlat* working ot) part tlm« on the teeth 
of children. The work of the iphool children Is under the lupcrviilon and control 
of Dr. Baker of the health department aod through her MKtperation and that of 
the department ot education we Ate able to put this deotal hygienist in one of tlie 
Bchools who began work this week. We have one of the portable dental outfits and 
move this from school to Bchool. We are going through eaih of the schools when 
we can get enough help to do it and clean up the teeth of all the children in this 
district of which there are about ten thousand. We will do that for two or three 
years and then be able to tell what the results of that work are, and will be able 
to help the department of health to put in a similar program for the whole city. 

Dr. Florence B. Sherbou, Division of Child Hygiene, State Department of Health, 
Topeka, Kansas: This is an important question and I think this portable denial 
outfit ma; help to solve some of our Kansas difflculties. May I tmk the coat and 
where it can be obtained! 

Dr. Ada Scbweitter, Chief, Divisian of Child Hygiene, SUte Department of 
Health, ladianapolis: I would like to ask, too, what is done in communities where 
there are no dentists anB where no dental service is available. We found in some 
of our rural districts in our medical inspection work that children do not have the 
service of a dentist, although sometimes a dentist can be secured to go into the 
town for a limited time and do dental work for the children. 

Dr. Anna Sude, the Children's Bureau, Washington: There are two ntates which 
employ state dentists, Vermont and North Carolina. Vermont has been doing good 
work for the past two years. We have not had many reports on that work, but I 
am sure it could be oljtained by writing their state boards of health. The State 
Board of Health of North Carolina has a very excellent reprint of their dental work 
which can be obtained upon request. 

Dr. Hertill E. Champion, Haasachnsetts State Department of Health; Boston: 
Air. Chairman, I speak as the representative of another State Department of Health. 
We do not believe that it is the function of the state to do dental work and for that 
reason we confine our efforts entirely to stimulating the work in the local com- 
munities. As a matter of fact. I think that is an underlying principle that is well 
worth emphasizing. If I understood Major Butler correctly, he stressed the import- 
ance of prophylaxis rather than of treatment. J was present at a dental dinner 
not long ago and was very much surprised to hear what some ot the men said there. 
One man who had done much experimental work emphasised the absolute importance 
of the care of the child so far as nutrition was concerned. He found, experimentally, 
that by altering the diet in animals he was able to produce at will faulty mouth 
conditions. I think that perhaps in some states, including my own, the ease with 
which a dental clinic can he established for doing mechanical work has rather misL'd 
the general public as to the underlying importance of some of the systemic troubles 
of which the dental disturtAoce Is only a symptom. 

The Chalnnan: 1 wish to say that in sending this oral hygiene unit into the state 
the idea is to creat« a state-wide demand for this form of health protection. The 
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unit doH no corrective work. Probably In Isolated InetanMa It might Ao to it ^ 
matter of accommodatloD. The idea Ib to go into the communit}' and ehov them the 
hUu of the problem by examining the mouths of the children in school and doing a 
certain amount of dental prophjlatlc work, cleaning their mouths, removing the 
■calcH and incrustatioue in the worst cases and instructing the children in the um 
of the toothbrush. 

Through the instrumentality of the American Red Cross we give every little 
child who has no brush a new tooth brush and a tube of paste to take home with 
him along with a notification to the parentu of the dental defects observed. The unit 
is provided with an educational lilin, the preHentation of which serves to get the 
people together. Advantage is talten of this opportunity to instruct them in the 
importance of oral hygiene, emphasir.ing the need of proper care of the teeth, and 
the effect of poor teeth upon the nutrition and development of the child. 

In the vast majority of our states funds appropriated for health purposes are 
small. We all know they are entirely inadequate to meet the situation. Therefore, 
our aim is to interest not only the authorities in this way but some local philaa- 
thropic citizen who might be induced to finance such a clinic for the local school. 
We selected the State of West Virginia because of the enomAus industrial activities 
in that state. In practice, the unit operates usually in the county seat and makes 
a demonstration and tells exactly what an outfit will cost, how much the services 
of a dentist and his transportation should cost, and advises the use of the county 
seat as the base from which to send out a dental unit to the outlying schools of the 
county. It is perfectly feasible — and in some instances we have met with whole- 
hearted response. Major Butler will close the discussion. 

Major Sutler; I am veiy glad to hear one of the gentlemen refer to the dental 
hygienist. 1 consider her a most important factor in any mouth hygiene movement. 
In fact, we may truthfully say she is the foundation upon which we build. Many 
of these women, while spoken of as having taken but a year's course, have back of 
them as high as ten years' actual experience in dental offices and are most efSclent 
in prophylaxis. 

As to the equipment we use, it is quite like the army field equipment and 
admirably adapted to this work. It consists of a chair which is very comfortable 
and thoroughly practical. It is easily taken down and pecks in a i-hext which forms 
the base when in use and weiglra but eighty-five pounds. Our cuspidor and stand 
are of aluminum and these also pack in the base section making a piece about 
twenty inches square and shipping at nineteen pounds. We use the standard foot 
engine which, packed in its case rcnemhling the ordinary dress suit rase, weighs but 
forty pounds. This makes a satisfactory and very durable equipment. The one we 
carry has seen overseas service and is still in very good condition. It can be pur- 
chased for $132. 

Some one spoke of a state employing dentists for this work. There arc several 
that I know of. New York and I'ennesKcc are among the miiri' recent ones to take 
up this work. Both have assistant secretries to their state health departments whose 
sole duties are to look after the mouth hygiene proposition in their respective states. 

As to the part-time man I can only see one scheme by which a part-time man 
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Would realty be of mucli service to you, namely, that you pay Iiira enough for this 
part time ao that he would not find it neoeeeary to engage in private practice. 
Otherwise, you will And him so interested in hit private matters that your time 
will be cut short on both ends every day. That is only human nature. 

We do not stop at the teeth when speaking of a mouth toilet hut include the 
tongue, rinsing of the mouth and the throat. We recommend a gargle of salt water. 
In our eiaroioatlons we endeavor to see the tonsil. Many schools have no medical 
examination and often we get a good view of the tonsil without even the use of a 
tongue depressor. 

Colonel Clark told Us to go out and preach the gospel, the gospel of a clean 
mouth. We are preaching this goepel, not in " all the world," but in the whole state 
at least. We are reaching as many as we can and in every way we can. It is a 
great work, a wonderfully important work and I surely wish Billy Sunday would 
preach the gospel of a clean mouth. 

Mr. Gebhart: May I answer one question that was raised! In regard to these 
part-time dentists. They are paid so much per hour. We have come to the decision 
that we cannot get good results on a volunteer basis at all and all of our dental 
work is paid for. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I wish to assure you of my deep appre- 
ciation of your interest in the subjects for discussion in this section. I am quite 
sure, as state and city departments of health become better organized and more 
divisions of child hygiene are established, there will be an increasing numljer of rep- 
resentatives of these divisions in attendance at the meetings of this association and 
a consequent increased interest in this section which deals with the health super- 
vision of the child of school age. 

7 
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GENEKAL OUTLINE Of WELFABE WORE TOIL THE CHILD 
FBOM 3 TO 6 7EAXS 

From the Tiewpolnt of the City 

SABA B. PLACE, H.H, 

Supeiinteudeiit, Infant Welfare Society, Chicago 

Your Program Committee has asked me to outline very briefly, a pro- 
gram for child welfare work for the age group — from two to six — with 
particular reference to city conditions. 

In this day one may not contemplate such a program without assum- 
ing the premise of prenatal and infant welfare programs. We have- 
ceased to argue the need of such work. We assume that any group of 
people interested in the question of child welfare concedes not only the 
expediency, but the grim necesBity of ante-natal, natal and postnatal 
care if they dare think in terms of the coming generation. Not that 
there may be more children, but that there may be better children, better 
bom and better reared. 

Assuming this premise, what is the present status of welfare pro- 
grams for the child from two to six ? 

Whether or not the Children's Bureau ever has money or personnel 
enough to follow up the work of Children's Year, this country must be 
eternally grateful to Misa Lathrop and her associates for at leaat phras- 
ing a challenge to the mother mind of this country in the slogan — 
" Weigh and measure your child." 

That weighing and measuring propaganda saved no lives, but it 
bombed from a rut many directing forces in public health organizations, 
and started all over this country community programs which give heed 
to the most neglected child — the child of pro-school age. 

May I call to your attention some posaibilitiea in city work with this 
older child: 

We already have the machinery. Wherever work for the child under 
two years has been started, there ifl a directing office, a center of opera- 
tion with its equipment, and a staff of doctors and nurses. Such a sys- 
tem can very naturally offer further education to the mother in the wel- 
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fare of her child. Also, we have other agencies, medical as well as non- 
medical, ready to co-0|3erate in work for the child of prc-school ajie. 

It is absolutely vital to any public health work, rural or urban, that 
the local physicians be at least sympathetically tolerant through having 
definite knowledge as to the aims and objects of organized public health 
work. 

In the city the question of the " family physician " is not the problem 
it is in the rural communities, because seldom in the less fortunate areas 
of a city does a family employ rcfrularly any one doctor, hence, no per- 
sonal or professional feelings can be lacerated through constant changes 
in medical advisors. 

Corrective measures may often be employed only through the help of 
dispensaries with their children's olinies under spoeialints (dental, eye 
and ear, skin, orthopedic). Without cooperation, without a co-ordinat- 
ing of hospital and dispensary facilities, work with the pre-schnol child 
could not advance to any de;jree. Physicians, nurses, dietitians must 
learn what a well child is that they may detect the anhnornial, mal- 
nourished or defective, and then refer them to agencies equipped to deal 
with them. 

In addition to the medical agencies whose work co-ordinates with ours 
in the program of infant welfare, we have the non-medical agencies 
whose special problem is the "run about;" for example — nurseries, 
kindergartens and playgrounds. These offer means ontaide the home 
for meeting the food and rest problems, methods of inanfrnratinc: edu- 
cational work and an opportunity for supervised recreation and such 
njircncies exist in even.- city but are not used to the greatest good, because 
the mother does not know how boat to adapt them to the needs of her 
family. 

The cstnblishment of kindergartens does not come within the prov- 
ince of child welfare organizations, but surely an aecuratc knowlcdce 
of the Buhiect does and so docs the preaching of the need for kinder^ 
gai-tens in ereri/ city district. 

Part of our onportunitv lies in insfmcting the mother, and assistinj; 
her over an initial period ; to so plan her honse^-old diiticH that the 
kinderfrarten child mav have n chance to go to k'ndersrarfen. This 
neers.'ii tales the carri'ing out of the policv of " early (o bed." which 
without fail appeals to the child once he knows it spells his school 
attendance. 
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Settlement houses relieve the preasurc along this line, and with their 
mill-morning luneh or their noon meal are often the saving factor in a 
child's food story. 

Definite cooperation with anpervisora of play in the public play- 
grounds 13 vital. Mothers, particularly foreign ones, are loath to per- 
mit children to leave the house unless they have a reassuring knowledge 
regarding the individual who is to be responsible. This reluctance 
means confining of children to the much over-worked rooms of tiny 
fiats, bringing results with which you all are familiar and which needs 
no delineation from me. 

In the ease of the older child of this two to six group, who in many 
homes assumes responsibilities far beyond his years, it is entirely pos- 
sible to make available the use of bathing facilities in the field houses 
of our parks, which make it possible for him to follow the instructions 
he has received in personal hygiene — make it possible for him early 
to appreciate the value and delight of a clean body. 

Then there are the relief giving agencies. Your thought need only 
be directed to the alliance between economic darkness and ill health 
to bring out the need for intelligent co-operation between the welfare 
aeeney and organizations that can give material relief. We per\'ert 
tho best use of public health organizations when we permit them to 
anv extent to he relief giving agencies. 

I have discussed first the co-operating orcanizations that stand out- 
side the machinery itself, outside of the child welfare agency, in order 
to itresent last some of the problems inttide such machinery. 

You are familiar with the physical or mechanical equipment of such 
ft center, therefore it needs no discussion here. Ttegarding the personnel 
of the staff for the work with the older child. We have seen the neces- 
sitv of employing a physician, plus nurse, and most organizations con- 
cede the value of a dietitian to the work. 

The question at once arises as to just how the work may most effi- 
ciently be divided. What are the possibilities ? 

There is no question about the physical examination of the child. 
Only the doctor should do this. When physical defects are found, it is 
logicallv the duty of the nurse to see that the child has the benefit of 
corrective treatment (using co-operating agencies') such advice coming 
from the doctor. So seldom does it occur that the unnormal situation 
arises from but one factor, that it is impossible to say a nurse shall pro- 
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ceed to any given point: and that from there on it is purel; a dietetic 
problem. It is impossible to draw hard and fast lines in dealing with 
this human problem. 

The thread-bare adage — an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure — applies here. In welfare work for the child from two to six, 
one is confronted by the fact that in most instances the harm has 
already been done — so our problem is corrective — mainly nutritional. 
The nutritional education therefore assumes a large place in our work 
for the time being. 

There are the two methods of procedure regarding the instruction of 
the mothers. First, by group instruction at clinic time, and second, by 
having the detailed instructions entirely a matter of home work. In 
Chicago we have proceeded with the method found most successful in 
our infant welfare work — that of giving all the detailed demonstra- 
tions in the home. 

Tfot only must a mother know what foods to give, and when, but she 
often must have help in the planning of her budg(>t which would make it 
possible to add the much needed milk, eggs or green vegetable. She must 
ktiow the value of adequate rest for her child. She too often of necessity 
uses up her own entire margin of physical energy, but the mother is rare 
indeed who is willing to let a child sufTer once she is convinced of the 
error of her way. 

The follow-up home work can not be merely a matter of endeavoring 
to help solve the food problem, but instruction must touch every phase 
of home life that we may hope to have a higher standard of family life 
develop as the result of having gone in and touched the family at all. 

(Records — Physical examination, development of child, diiBculties 
of Mvord for child 2 to 4, interesting mothers). 

There ia a diversitv of opinion rMfarding the exact method of proced- 
ure which is to be followed in conference and home work. Whether or 
not the child of the older group should be cared for with the babv of two 
is a moot question. It has been the experience of the Infant Welfare 
Society of Chicago, that our most successful nutrition clinics were those 
held at a time when babies were not seen. It surprised us conaidprnbly 
to find thflt mothers preferred to bring the older children at & time set 
apart for them. 

Probably one of the biggest problems is — Who shall instruct the 
individual mother at the cHnic regarding the food problems of her child. 
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Must it be a doctor who has had only the dietetioe of his medical school 
days plus the rather scattered reading of a busy general practitioner — 
or a physician with a special training in dietetics — may it be a public 
health nurse who has had the generally accepted two months of dietetics 
in training school — or should it be a public health nurse who in addi- 
tion to her training baa had a special course in dietetics — or shall it be 
a dietitian who has had sutGcient social training to make it possible for 
her to come into any organization and assume a fair share of the respon- 
sibility and opportunity in educating mothers! 

DISCUSSION 

Tb< Chaiiman: At our meeting in Boaton in 1914 the nurees held a round 
table diicuuion, on the care ot the child from two to aix. We did not get very far, 
aa none ot lis knew just what we WBut«d !« do, or knew just what was needed. We 
only knew that the child from two to six was being neglected and that becauae of 
this; much of our work done up to the second year of age, was being undone during 
the four veara before the child came under the aupervision of the school physician. 
Very little was done (or the child of pre-achool age in this country until the last 
two yeara when aeveral organlutiona, In spite of the fact that they realized there 
were many problems in prenatal and infant welfare atill to be settled, decided to 
attack this problem of the care of the child from two to six. We thought we could 
not use our time better thia morning than in trying to bring thia subject to your 
attention. The diacuBaion will be opened by Miss Winifred FJtzpatrick of the 
Providence Diatrict Nursing Aasocifttion. 

Hiss Winifred L. Fitipatiick, Associate Superintendent District NuisiDg Asso- 
ciation, ProTidencc: Welfare work for the ch*ld from 2 to 6 years has long been 
acknowledged to be a most important part of a child welfare program and the one 
most neglected. 

The Children's Year Campaign of the Federal Children's Bureau, as Mlaa Place has 
said, has done much to direct attention lo the great need of care for this group. 

It was not the discovery in this Campaign that a number of children were a few 
inches ahorter than normal height, and a few pounds under weight that counted as 
ita value — It waa the bringing into the work of weighing and measuring the 
children, a group of physicians hitherto apparently uninterested in children's work, 
and the opportunity afforded to tell tbem what our work ia, and what we are trying 
to accomplish. Another result waa the awakened intereat in the group ot volunteer 
workers and the parents. This piece of work aroused an intereat in the health of 
children in a Shorter time than anything else had ever done. 

In a program of welfare work for children of any age there inuat be the Centers 
or Consultations where mothers can come and talk with the doctors and there must 
be co-ordination or perfect co-operation with all other exlatlng agenrica. 

The moat important part of the plan however is the work in the home. 

The mother is in her natural surroundings and will aak questions that she wnuld 
never aak at the station. Home visits should be made as frequently as possible and 
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t)ie molhrr should know how and where she can reach the nurse shoultl she need or 
want to talk to her. 

The instruction given the mothers iiKimllj- concerns the children, diet, clothing, 
rest and cleanIineH«. It would seem as though the logical person to gfive this instruC' 
lion is the public health nurse — hut she should have a knowledge of dietetics, and 
Le able to give advice in planning the budget. 

When defects are discovered the nurse should direct the mother into the proper 
channel for correction. By so doinfj wlten the child enters school, he is in good con- 
dition, and saved much loss of school time later. 

In Providence our nurses have cared for sll children from birth to school age 
since 1010, and we have always considered the care of the child from 2 to 6 just as 
important as the care of the child under 2. We have been most fortunate In having 
had on our stall since the work started a trained dietitian with whom (he nurse 
could consult about their problem diet <a!>es. 

I'nlike Chicago all the children in Providence from birth to six years, are seen at 
the same center and by the same physician and at the same time. 

Hias PUce: I should like to ask Miss Fitzpatrick just what their dietitian 

Hiaa Fittpatrick: We have two dietitians. They attend the special cljnice at 
the hospital in diabetes and they consult with the nurses and give us courses on 
dietetics and advise the nurxes on the outline of diet for (he children. 

A DelefBte; May 1 ask !>Itss Fitpatrick if they go into the homes and teach 
the family budget makingiT 

Mits Fitipatrick: Yes. Our dietitians are not nurses. They are trained 
dietitians and they do a great deal of budget work. 

The Chairman: The Providcnot Association seems to have worked out a. very 
practical plan. I would like to ask Miss Place who does the teaching of the diet at 
the Chicago Centers? 

Miss Place: At present we have three dietitians on onr staff and they take the 
entiru dietetic problem. We have had courses of instruction for our staff tor the 
last six months and we are simply feeling our way and trying very hard to work out 
methods which will meet the nee<ls in our particular groups. The dietitians also 
go into the homes and make such studies as have been indicated. 

The Chainnaa: Isn't it your idea that the nurses will in time take that over? 

Hiss Place: It very lexically follows that the nurse could do this sort of tiling, 
but undertaking It In an organisation the sir.e of ours it was quite impossible to find 
nurses at once who had had suRiclent dietetic training. For the time lieing we feet it 
must rest in the hands of dietitians and whether we are going to change will be 
settled later. 

Dr. Earl G. Leo-Wolfi, Buffalo: 3>liss Plate asks who should direct the feeding. 
Rliould it be the physician, should it Iw the nurse, or should it be the dietitian? I 
think it should lie all three tofrether. We are just beginning to learn something 
alMiut the elfect of diet on the child. The prc-school age, in my opinion, is not 
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only the age during which we have to prevent communicable diseases, but the period 
during which we have to learn what each particular child really can eat. We are 
just beginning that work. We are beginning to learn a little something about food 
proteids. We are beginning to team the prevention, perhaps, of eczema, the preven- 
tion of all kinds of trouble that we formerly did not think we could correct. I feel 
personally that it is not Bufiicient to wait until school age to take our children to 
the throat gpecialiat and have their tonsils and adenoids removed. It we give ade- 
quate care to the children during the school age, it we feed them right, we will be 
able to present their suffering later. Then we will be able to prevent the develop- 
ment of adenoids and tunfliisi so 1 claim that the only proper way of taking this 
matter in hand is to get the physician, the nurse and the dietitian together and 
keep them together. 

Un. Jean I. Dillon, Wheelinf, West Virginia: Miss Fitzpatriek speaks of the 
motherB* hesitancy to ask questious freely, except in their own homes. We tried in 
We^t Virginia to meet that situation at the time of the weighing and measuring 
campaign, and to clinch the mother's interest so that she will return. The doctor 
who makes the examination cannot give a great deal of time to eaih individual 
child and mother, so we have tried to arrange for one nurse whose entire time will be 
given over to conferences with the mothers. We plan for her to be alone with ea«h 
individual mother, either in a separate room, or if that is impossible, then at one 
side of tlie room apart from the others, where they may converse undieturhed. The 
nurse takes up with the mother the defects discovered by the doctor, the underweight 
and its remedies, etc., and encourages the mother to talk freely about her problems 
and to ask questions. It has worked out beautifully and has aroused the interest, 
and secured the co-operation of the mother, as no other method we have tried has 

Dr. Henry F. Helmholz, Chicato: I would like to direct attention again to the 
importance-of the special training of the physicians who are doing this work. \\'hen 
ever you have preventive work to be done by men who are practicing medicine, it 
is surprising to see how long it takes to get the preventive attitude oC mind. We 
are gradually getting over that ditHcuIty so far as the infant welfare work is con- 
cerned, but it is going to be just as great a problem with this work for the child 
from two to six. I say that particularly, because malnutrition of the child is found 
in all strata of society and at the present time practically nothing is being done 
for that child. We must emphasize, over and over again, that in preventive medi- 
cine we must have special training. 

The Chairman: I think we realize that we need just that thing. Special 
training is very necessary. 

Dr. Florence B. Sberbon, Division of Child Hygiene, State Department of Health, 
Topeka, Kaniaa: I am especially intereHtcd in the thought which Dr. Helmholz 
has just advanced and which several others touched upon during yesterday and 
today's discutisiona. It seems to me that most medical people who have gone into 
preventive work, and particularly those of us who have gone into child welfare work, 
have had to re-educat« ourselvea. The discussion yesterday hinged upon sources of 
education for preventive child welfare work. I do not know of any such source. I 
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think all of ua have had to educate ourselves. I know that whea the child examina- 
tion work flrBt started I wm embarrassed myself and I think everj one 1 saw begin 
to work waa embarrassed to know what constitutes a normal child. We have be«n 
educated in our medical tchools to loc^ for what constitutes an abnormal condition 
and all our medical work is b*sed upon that rather than upon the point of departure 
of what constitutes normal development. I think our medical schools start from 
the wrong premises. The education of the physician should start with teaching him 
what constitutes a perfectly developed child, a perfectly developed adolescent thildp 
a perfectly developed young adult, a perfectly developed adult and the forces which 
make for perfection in physical development and physical function. Instead of that 
we are constantly looking for something we can treat. When we are confronted 
with the child who has nothing about him that we can treat, we are confused. I 
think that we are facing a radical readjustment in our medical education. It can- 
not come any too soon for the welfare of humanity. 

HiM Laura Fraoklin, KirkwHd, Ho. — I would like to ask if any one has solved 
the cooking class problem for the rural mothers. We have doctors who tell the 
mother what the children must have. We have the dietitian who tetU them what 
to do to make the best out of a small amount of money they have, but who is 
teaching the mothers to prepare the food for the children. That is one of the 
difficulties that I have had in my work. Teaching them how to cook the simple 
food that the children must have. 1 would like to know how others have solved this 
problem. 

Th« Chairman: That is in the rural communitiesT 

Hits Franklin: In either rural communities or cities. 

HIm Minnie H. Ahnns, Chicago: It seems to me that that should be the function 
of the dietitian. Unquestionably the problem as to how it shall be done in rural 
communities is diflicult of solution. On the other hand, all of our stAtc universities 
are doing some very good work in extension work along this line and it seems to me 
that that much can be done through these extension courses. And may I say a 
word for the dietitian ? I think that like miiny of the rest of us, the dietitian is 
realizing that she must understand not only the scientific side of food, but the 
practical, and bow to apply her scientific knowledge. I believe there is a, real 
awakening among this group of workers that is going tc be a very valuable asset to 

Di. Ada Schwettfer, Chief of the Diriaion of Child HTpene, State Department of 
Health, ludianapolit, Ind.: I want to say just a word about the dietetic work in 
Indiana. It does not come strictly tinder that head, but in the extension department 
from our State Agricultural College we have a number of young women working in 
cooperation with the National Agricultural Department as home demonstration 
agents. These young women form clubs in the country districts and teach the 
mothers not only how to cook these simple foods but alno teach them the various 
projects in home making that are especially valuable. They do not limit themselves 
to the teaching of mothers. They have club* of young giria and there are also boys' 
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clubs that &re formed t^ the men in charge ot the county agricultural work. Another 
waj in which the preparation of simple foods is being taught is in the vocational 
classes in the public schools. Wc have the cooking classes there and the girls, 
beginning with the sixth, seventh and eighth grades are taught coolting throughout 
the State. Classes are forming for mothers also. This work does not reach all the 
mothere in the State, but it reaches a fairly large percentage of them so that cooking 
is being taught quite thoroughly throughout the State of Indiana by these agencies. 

Hr. Frederick S. Cnim, Newark: The question of dietetics, while it begins 
with the baby and continues in the pre-school age, also continues throughout life. 
Last year I had the privilege of writing a little pamphlet for the Emergency Fleet 
CurporatioD on restaurant facilities for shipyard workers, stressing the importance 
of having better food, warm food, well-balanced rations and at cost or near cost 
in the shipyards. That pamphlet, I may say, had a very wide circulation among 
other industrial plants and as one result of It a great many cafeterias were installed 
and are still being installed in the industrial plants of this country. The cafeteria 
is now being developed in high schools and penny lunch rooms are being installed in 
the lower grade schools and these institutions are performing a very creditable work, 
1 believe, in improving the health of the children. But i, want to speak particularly 
upon the question of records. I really believe that in this country we are reaching 
the point where it is possible to get a personal hist«ry of our people from birth 
until adult and even old age. I should like to see at any early date a method of 
record keeping which give us the contplete record of the baby, and which should 
be followed right along throughout lite — a continuous record of height, weight, 
attacks of illnem, etc. This sliould be continued along through school age, until 
the early industrial age and so on through adult life and even to the time of 
death. If we once get such a continuous record I am absolutely sure that we wilt 
find tliat a great many of the so-calltd degenerative diseases have their origin and 
beginning in early life in the attacks of such diseases as scarlet fever. Until we 
get these complete records, we will never know the real and best methods of attack 
against these preventable degenerative diseases of early, middle and late adult life. 

Di. Dorotbr Child, Hairiaburg: 1 wish to say that in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania such a record card is just being introduced for use in the health centers, 
providing for a semi-annual physical examination. This card is parallel with 
the (ard used in schools, and is turned over to the medical inspection service of the 
Ethools when the child enters school. 

Dr. A. 0. Peters, Dayton: We are solving some of these practical health prob 
Icma in nursing service in our city, where it can be done to advantage in a city ot 
that size, by our plan of associated nursing. I was particularly struck by ths 
emphasis in the paper placed upon the value of home service; we believe the mcM 
valuable work that a nurse does is in the home. We have. done away with all of 
our milk stations. Ot course we still conduct our clinics and have our health centers 
but we do not think much of sending out the work or. rations for people already 
prepared tor them. We believe more in sending the nurse into the home, and 
doing for them there, teaching the mother how to do for herself. The question 
of dietetics, of course, comes up for older children because when the nurse goes 
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into the home, she is intereated in all matteTH pertaining to the health of the entire 
fftmily. We have a dietitian whom the nurse can consult. The matter of hav- 
ing properly trained nursea, does not botlier na mucli. We believe that any woman 
who is intelligent enough to become a graduate nurse, with the proper training 
whieh can be givtn her in the Ilealtli Organi/ation can become a very good public 
health nurne. We have daily conrerences with our nurses and we do nut have 
much trouble about their efficiency. 

Miss Ahrens: I believe I cannot let what the last speaker liua said about the 
public health nuree pass. I am a nurse and am very glad the doctor leels we 
are so able after we graduate, but I am aiire thoac who have been doing publio 
health nursing feel that our nurses do need a great deal further preparation. I 
hope to Bee the day when our training schools will give pul)lic health nursing train- 
ing along with the other training and when that is done then we may say that our 
graduate nurse is ready to do public health nursing, but in the meanwhile there la a 
great deal that the nurae does not get without apecial training. 

The Chairman: One of the speaker? mentioned the public schoola and the 
classes they have there. It seems to me that we ought to be able through such 
claaaes to do a great deal more than we have in the past in teaching proper diet 
and the preparation of that diet in the homes, not for the infant of course, but for 
the older children in the family. Are there further questionsT 

Dr. Sheibon: Ynu may be interested in a little experiment in practical die- 
tetics that wc are trying out in Kansas. 

Our State Board of Health is just making an inveatigalion preparatory to licens- 
ing children's homes. Of course, one of the prnblems we met instantly was the 
problem of the feeding of children in thise homes. The Home Economic Depart- 
ment at our state university is helping us in this "ay; we are requiring the weigh- 
ing and measuring of all children in these honicH and this department is sending 
graduate students to certain of these homes to make detailed studies of the dietetics. 
We are going to check these dietetic analyses against the physical findinga of theae 
particular children and we are going to keep that up until we feel that we have 
worked out a program which we may reasonably require of these homes. We feel 
that this will help us in our effort to standardize them; and it strikes me that 
the home economic departments in various places might help out in the various 
dietetic problems of community life in the same manner. 1 know the Director of 
our Department of Home Economics was very glad to put graduate students upon 
practical investigations of thia kind, ghe said it was vcrj- much more worth while 
than to do theoretic work on imaginary problems. 

The Chaiiinan: In connection with college extension workT 

Dr. Sherbon: This was in connection with graduate work in the economic 
department of our state university, but 1 have no doubt it ia done in other places. 

The Chairman: Our second paper deals with the child ot from two to six, 
from the Ttewpojnt of the rural community. Mrs. Kimble is not able to be here 
•ud Miss Mary Power of loronto has kindly consented to read her paper. 
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FROM 2 TO 6 YEARS FROM THE VIEWPOINT OF 

THE RURAL COUianNITY 

MRS. VIRGINIA KHOX KIMBLE, S.H., 

State SupeivisoT of Nnisea, Kansas State Tubercnloaia Association, Topeka 

As yet it would seem the real rural viewpoint has never been reached 

by the educators and promoters of public health. It is a never endinj; 

mystery to me to visit meetings o£ nurses — national, state, and 
private — and health departments and find they do not seem to see 
the pictures I see in the rural (jucstion. Ko systematized way of 
reaching their problems has been found. This is evidenced by nurs- 
ing plans and programs an<I by heslth cars which can only reach bv 
railroad, the larger towns. These towns are rural and it is splendid 
work, but it doesn't reach the scattered farm commimity. We have 
the country nurse — may her tribe increase — but there are too few 
of her and there is enough pressure brought so the one-teacher school 
is not reached and the strongest argument of all, that the rural com- 
munity has never been reached, is the health record. Who has ever 
seen a really satisfactory health i-eeord for the country nurse? Until 
we find a systematic plan for caring for our country problems we are 
only struggling towards the light and it will take many generations 
to accomplish much in the way of reduction in our morbidity and 
mortality rates. 

There is a proverbial cla.«s of people that walk in where " angels 
fear to tread " and having less working experience in working out 
rural problems than many others, I feel I may Itelong in that class 
in attempting to give you my impressions of the need, the necessity 
for removal, and a tentative plan for the solution of our problem- 
Only a keen realization of my own failures in reaching the part of 
our people we hear so little about, tempts me to talk. 

What does "rural " mean? We must have a standard from which 
to work. "A rural community is a communitv without proper water 
supnly, nrorer sewage disposition, proper health regulations and 
with an inadequate health department." An epidemiologist says that 
is a good working definition, but we will have to make oura reach 
farther. Jfany plans, much liternture, and legislation will affect and 
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reach the above group ihat ■will fail to reach the real country child. 
This fact was demonstrated during the children's year campaign and 
by the " well baby " conferences which we, ab nurses, have held in small 
towns and communities. We always know we have reached the better 
educated, more progressive people of our community, yet the people 
whom we most need to reach, frequently homes c.f the largest families 
and from which we would get the largest percentage of physical 
defects, have not attended our clinics and many others who would 
have liked to come failed, because the distances are too great, or our con- 
ferences and weighing and measuring have been held perforce at the 
harvest time when actual home duties must come first. 

In all our lecture work we are taught to get the early history and 
background of the people among whom we work and here, aa nurses, 
we fail the rural American. He la just as much a class as an Italian 
or a Bohemian and if you fail to understand him and his customs, 
you fail just as dismally as you would in little Italy, in like cir- 
cumstances. 

Where have we gotten this background ? Most nurses are city bom, 
city trained, and have had only city experience. Rules and regulations 
of sanitation that are a necessity and a matter of course to her, are 
a closed book in the rural community and likewise many of the rural 
customs are unknown to city nurses. 

Labor in these communities is scarce and must be had, so the health 
of the worker is never questioned. Just recently, I saw a tenant leave 
a farm where he had lived for twenty-five years, milking for his own 
family of nine and the farmer's family of seven. He was an undiap- 
nosed (until he left) advanced case of tuberculosis, kept from senti- 
ment, and piven the light jobs like milking to do, to support him. 
Do not think this picture is the exception, its the common one, and 
the hj'gienically clean milking shed, or dairy screened from flies, is 
the exception. The only reason I can give that we do not all die, is 
that pathogenic organisms are not present and natural immunitv pro- 
tects us. Do these rural people have small families? Seldom or 
never. There is no race suicide here, but thev do often bear nine or 
ten children and rear three or four, and milk is only one of manv 
factors contributing to the high death rate. You say " Let's have a 
publicity campaign on milk; tell all abont milk; tell them its dirtv." 
Oh no, you can't straichten a tree wiien it's grown and you can't teifh 
new methods successfully to adult farmers for many reasons. The 
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farmer is bis own Bfmitary officer; operates hie own garbage plant, 
independently paj'S his own bills; bothers nobody, has been told all 
his life that bis milk and butter are fine. He ia Czar in his own home. 
The baby dying is a natural order of events ; " just Providence." 
" His father before him lost five and he isn't going to have any " city 
product " telling him how to run hia farm and family." Another 
path of instructions must be found — this is reason number 1, against 
a publicity campaign. 

Season number 2, and a better one : Lack of pathogenic organisms, 
natural resistance and the amount of good we get from milk, our 
natural advantages, outweigh the disadvantages and the loss we would 
suffer by the children not using milk, which is what would happen 
if we had a publicity campaign and fear was engendered before new 
methods were successfully taught. 

A publicity campaign would really do more harm than good until 
we have legislation and can enforce some of our teaching. Our 
farmers are studying the question for themselves from the financial 
side. The tuberculous cow is disappearing because it doesn't pay to 
keep her, it now being usual to feed the herd on a balanced ration, 
and if she doesn't show increased production from this she is disposed 
of. The farm bureaus have put in good work here, and have taught that 
it was poor financial policy to keep inferior cows. The Federal and 
State Children's Bureaus are teaching well and reaching many, but 
they were established long after our farm bulletins and their teaching, 
is mostly feminine gender, for the man doesn't read them. It's a 
woman's accepted part to teach and rear babies. The farmer has 
little if anything to do with it. Of what use is it to tell the mother 
she must take care of her baby and expect results when she handles 
only one end of the game? That we are failing somewhere and not 
providing the proper machinery is evidenced by the loss of WO.OOO 
children under five years of age annually. We are not reaching part 
of our problem, or we are not teaching correct methods fast enough. 
Almost every factor (with few exceptions) that figures in our city 
problem enters into our rural one as well, plus a few individual ones 
and minus a few of the city defects. A second factor that figures in 
our problem is " isolation from modem educational methods during 
prrtmaney. and isolation from proper care at birth." Thp mother 
works until the last minute ; gets up in a week, because there ia no one to 
care for the children; and the overwork and overstrain that make her 
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lose 80 many children also renders her unfit to care properly for those 
she already has. Most of our farm women look forty when fhey are 
thirty. Conveniences are always given her last. There was water in 
our home bam twenty years before it was in the house. The woman 
wants money for education of her children and she saves hy using 
woman power instead of machinery. There is a feed cutter and a 
gasoline engine in the barn, but each Monday morning you can find 
the chum working in the woman's hands and hear the rub, rub, of a 
washboard. It's difficult to make her see it could be done any other 
way; she is loyal to her traditions. 

Do thpy isolate for contagion? Wo. "Mother never did. The 
children have to have it sometime." One of my nnrses was met at a 
rural school room door recently hy the teacher and she said: "Don't 
come in if you are afraid of mumps." " Why? " the nurse said. Th-^ 
teacher replied, "Well, some of the children had had it for several 
days and remained in school and the parents and tnistees decided since 
several had been exposed, to let them all continue to come." Rut the 
nurse said, "Don't you know you are breaking a state law'?" and 
she promptly had a school cleaning of mumps. The farmer trustees 
d'dn't like it; they agreed it shouldn't be done. 

Lack of enforced and adeqTiate child labor law militates acainst 
child life in rural distriefs. The fanner liternllv must make hny 
while the sun shines, everything and ever^■body beini; pressed into 
service. The farmer's hours are necessarily long, the sun hot. the 
work hard and exposure from the elements great. Tn one rich farm- 
ing county, where the families were all of sturdy Gcman ori/fin, w 
found fortv young boys rejected for tuberculosis. All the milk a^d 
butter and most of the best produce had been sold in order to ac^ui" 
snd pay for land. The children didn't especiallv cfre for milk apd 
the mother knowing nothing of food values, hpd civen tbem stronT 
tea and co^ee. Even as very sniaH hovs thev hsd wo-'ked st chni-i 
too heavv for them, rising at earlv hours and worki"T lone davs. Ti 
these forty tubercular bovs we hp'^e sn eTPmTi'e of in-idrr "ourishf"' 
child labor, paying the penpltv. T tried educati-^o of th" farther. T 
tried it on mv own brother, tbi^i-'no- T mi^b* Ti-intipp r,^ him "-'th I'""' 
fntnl damnre than e'oeivbp'-'' Tbetenanf'!"'h'ld-''". !"">tpn qnd *t^->1'-o. 
were home from school th'ininiT com. f^nr bid nden'^'dn and o-" 
could hardly see. Gently I aiti>roacherl the .subiect: " Tf those cl"''- 
dren had their defects corrected they could work hotter and would make 
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better men." The glasses were fitted and the adenoids removed, but 
this wasn't done easily. It took a whole summer's vacation to accom- 
plish it. Emboldened hy my success and knowing that ray brother's 
word was law with the tenants, I suggested keeping the children in 
school — that farm labor was injurious at such an early age, it being 
too heavy and tending to lower their resistance. 1 was met by point 
blank opposition. " Wc have done enough now; these people have 
always worked as boys and you can't bring your city notions home with 
you. You will spoil all the tenants on the place and I can't have all 
my bands ruined." You say " Isn't there a law ? " Yes. But who sees 
that it is enforced? In most states an exemption is made of domestic 
work and agricultural pursuits. " Doesn't the county nurse help." 
Yes — if there is one. She is one of our teaspoonfuls of sugar that 
is saving the nation, the children of America, but there are only a few 
such nurses and one nurse in a bifj county is very little and for 
the children of prc-school age she seldom has the card of entry to the 
home. It is only by accident she comes across them for no one knows 
they are there or what the defects are, until the children are of school 
age and her work is so heavy she can't follow up the cases she dws 
know about. The amount sj)ent for rural e<luoption is about three 
milts on the dollar; in the cities the average is seven mills. Rural 
people are often far from the physician and the necessity for calling 
him in has never been emiihasized. One of our nurses recently held 
a children's conference in a small community. Child after child had 
diseased tonsils. A few bad otitis-media; some were deaf, and finally 
one little child came with a high temperature. The mother wasn't 
doing much for it. One of the neighbors thought it might be malaria. 
A few questions brought out the whole 8tor>'. None of these children 
showed any of these symptoms iintil a slight illness and eruption the 
spring before. Yea, all the children had it, but they were not sick. 
The sick baby died in a few weeks in Mercy Hospital from acute 
Bright's disease. All these children had scarlet fever, one visiting th" 
other, nobody ver\' sick, but see the wholesale ill results. A doctor hr>d 
never been cfllled ; the mother simply using home remedies. 

Still to those of us who know the country' and love it, it's. the best 
place on earth and it is a well known fact that the best products, both 
human and otherwise, come from the soil. The country baa the great- 
est natural advantages of sunshine and air; the food is the best in 
the world and there is a solution of their problems. Education and 
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more education, plus legislation of the right kind, will accomplish 
much for these rural communities. Each eifort made has helped, hut 
we must put, forth more effort in concentrated spots if we arc to make 
a showing quickly. The number of country nurses can be increased 
until the county is covered much in the same way a city is covered now, 
A community plan much like the Cincinnati plan, can be established so 
that every mother may receive prenatal care. The county fairs should 
be used for weighing and measuring. This advertises what we are 
doing. It seems to me the picture shows might he used and rural 
entertainments given with great benefits to all, at much less cost per 
capita than many other forma of education in public health. All of 
you must have observed the psychology of the pictured and written 
truth with all classes of people. It is believed much oftencr than 
spoken truths. The trained nurse is faced every day with the firm 
belief in what a patent medicine man has written. Why not have a 
page of public health in Montgomery and Ward ? Tt is in every 
country home. But the plan that would reach all in the present day 
and every succeeding day is the plan we have used to Americanize our 
foreign citizen. Teach it to the children and in the schools. They 
will take it home faster than we can, and in this day of even limited 
compulsory education, we wil' reach a far greater number of people 
than in any other way. It ne(<ls, however, to be a part of the curric- 
ulum; given due consideration, made a part of every child's course; 
and a credit given for it. It seems much more important for future 
efficiency to have a sound mind in a sound body than to have an extra 
credit in any study, however important. 

We, as nurses, have seen much more of the good results of manual 
training, dietetics, and sewing, than the teachers who have taught 
fhem. Hygiene has been taught, hut it needs to be more practical. 
It need* more time given to it and should not be optional or taught as 
if is one of mv counties now, between four and five in the afternoon, 
when the Little '^Mother's clubs are ffiven. Even with it tancht in that 
dciiltorv fashion, in the county in which we established the first county 
work of our state, the results are verv decided. Rural communities 
are asking for resndar well-babv conferences, epidemics have ceased. 
milk insoection is in propress nrd it is now possible tn fret clean cows' 
milk. Through the school child manv smaller children have been 
brought to the attention of the nurse and defects corrected. Even were 
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this course a regular part of the curriculum, we are all neglecting the 
biggest factor in country life. All of our teaching is largely female 
and it should be specifically male. Even in our cities a huge per- 
centage of our people have not proper sewage facilities. In the 
country none of them have. The privy is located at the most convenient 
point, also the well or cistern, and nine times out of ten the privy is away 
from the house on a little hi)] and the water is in a depression near 
the house, furnishing direct drainage and outlet for soil seepage. The 
boys should be taught how to build a sanitary, flyproof privy and its 
pi-oper location, the value of good water for farm homes and how to 
secure it ; the construction and running of a model dairy, flyproof and 
germ-free. These boys should also be taught the habits and breeding 
places of flies. With this knowledge and knowing why we have state 
and Federal bureaus of health, epidemics would be of rare occurrence. 
Typhoid, hookworm, malaria, etc., would not be called country diseases. 
Pick any ten farmers in this community and how many of them could 
tell you how to film a pond with oil to prevent malaria-breeding mosqui- 
toes, or how many of them would connect the privy with the case of 
typhoid. A nurse on our staff tells a story of a typhoiil investigation. 
She asked the usual routine questions of a public health nurae — the 
location of the water, the well, the screens, the milker, the cows, the 
care of the utensils, etc. Finally the farmer said " Lady it isn't my 
cow that has typhoid, its my daughter," Those are my daily experi- 
ences as I work in rural nursing. T know these conditions can be cor- 
rected by e<lucation, not of the adult but of the children: They, who 
will be the fathers and mothers of tomorrow. 

DISCUSSION 

The CbBinnaii: Mm. Kimble haa shown ue that the rur^l nurse rertainly 
has many prohlcmR. We are going to poHlpone the diwiission of this pappr tor we 
have with us one who hae been doinj; some work in the rural communities and I 
think her paper will toll how some of thene problems ran be solved. I am very glad 
to introduce to you Miss Janet M. GeiBter, formerly of the Children's Bureau and 
now of the Natiiinal OrgeniiAtJon for Public Health Nursinft. 

Hiss Geiatei: I did not realize when I told Miss Wheeler that I would speak 
on the Child Welfare Special that Dr. Bradley would be in the audienee. Dr. 
Bradley is in charge of the Speeial now. She has been working in Indiana, but 
has just flnished doing three eountiea in Illinois. The work of the Child Wi'lfare 
Special is so directly connected with the rural child from two to six that I am 
very glad to talk or speak about it this morning. 
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JAHBT GEISTEB, ILK., 
The Children's Bureau, Waaliington, D. C. 

The Child Welfare Sjiecial is a Child Welfare Station on wheels, It 
was conceived out of a realization of the rural child's need ; it waa bom 
out of a desire to bring to the niral child resources thjLt usually are 
avaihihle only to the city child, to bring to as many homes »8 (icssible, 
through personal contact, the lessons of child conservation, pml to arouse 
and stimulate interest iu the welfare of the child. For r. nnmber of 
yesirs the Children's Bureau has conducted child welfare conferences in 
connection with their rural surveys. Quite naturally the number of 
children that could be thus seen has been limited, and Miss Lathrop has 
earnestly sought a way to reach more children with the resources at the 
disposal of the Bureau. 

As a result of the Children's Year Campaign, a number of communi- 
ties tried the experiment of putting health conferences on wheels in order 
to ronch the children who could not come long distances to visit the child 
welfare stations. Organizations in Cleveland, Vermont, Connecticut 
and Michigan are among thoae that are doing pioneer work in this 
re«peet. This seemed to be such an admirable method of reaching rural 
children, that the Children's Bureau resolved to try it out under the 
difficult conditions connected with cross country work. 

In May of this year, the Chicago TuWculosis Institute put into ope- 
ration the dispensary truck in which to hold clinics at different parts of 
Cook County. This motorized dispensary was designed by Mr. James 
T. Phillips county secretary of the Institute. It contains many fea- 
tures not seen in other trucks. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Sherman T. KingBle>- and through the court- 
esy of the Tuberculosis Institute, we followed this phm verv closely, in 
the construction of the car that wns to I)e sent out by the Bureau. This 
car is called the Child Welfare Special. 

A few words regarding the construction of the Special may give you 
an idea of how it is possible to conduct satisfactory child welfare con- 
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ferencea in it. The body of the Special ib constructed of woodj the 
inside raeasurenicnta of the coufereuee room are 9(4 feet long, 6 feet 
wide, and It feet, 4 inclieB high in the center. Tour windowa, each 2 feet 
square on each aide of the truck are high enough to ahut out prying eyea 
— at the same time admitting excellent light for work during the day. 
The driver's cab, which can be entered from the conference room by 
nieauB of a sliding door, is entirely enclosed in glass, and with the shades 
drawn, fumishea a roomy dressing room. The oi>eueil head and tail 
gates, provided with double folding doors and heavy curtains that tit 
mto grooves, furniah another droning room. Both of these dressing 
rooms have not only proved themselves adequate for our needs, but are 
a distinct advantage over the larger room usually provided by the school 
house or church. When a mother enters one of the truck dressing rooms, 
she has the exclusive use of it until the child has been undressed, thor^ 
oughly examined, and is back in its clothes. This results in less fretting 
from the children, lessens the chance of contamination from possible 
infectious diseases, and insures absolute privacy. 

A 15-gallon water tank, tucked away over the driver's cab is connected 
by faucet with the stationary wash stand in the conference room and in 
turn is connected with a permanent drain to the outside. The doctor's 
examining table and the linen lockers are built up over the wheel housing 
in the car, an arrangement that results in improved appearance and in 
the saving of space. A scale, adjusted to measure to the ounce, both for 
babies and older children, is carried in an especially built trunk. There 
is enough storage space to carry on an average of 2,000 publications ; a 
full set of exhibits, a balojrticon, several boxes of slides, two rolls of films, 
several dozen charts for lecture purposes, cota, bedding, cooking utenaila 
for three i>ersons, a large supply of sheets and muslin squares, and all 
the equipment necessary for conducting a child welfare conference. 

This body is mounted on a ton chassis that is equipped! with pneu- 
matic tires. The interior of the body is painted a solid white; the out- 
side is a battleship gray with a blue and white lettering on both sides. 
This coloring gives the Special a very cheerful appeariince and nt the 
same time i-etlucea its bulk. Two systems of lighting, one for a 110 volt 
current that can l>e taken from a nearby public building, and the other 
for a 6-volt current taken from the truck's o^vn batteries, furnish excel- 
lent illumination for night work. An electric hesiter has been recently 
installed in order that work may be continued through the winter, 
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though, of course, this work will be done in the Houth. The problem of 
heating the dressing rooms may i-equire some time to overcome though 
we do not anticipate much difficulty. Weather strips have been put on 
the cab to protect against the wind and rain of winter, and a tarpaulin 
made to cover the rear doors to shut out the dust that seeps in otherwise. 

The staff consists of a: woman doctor, a nurse and chauifeur on the 
car, and an agent who travels in advance of them. It is possible for the 
staif to sleep on the Special — the doctor on an armj cot in the confer- 
ence room, the nurse on a similar cot in the rear dressing room, and the 
chauffeur on the especially constructed driver's seat They have as a 
rule, however, scorned the shelter of the car and have slept out under the 
stars except during rains, when they erected the 9x9 tent that is carried 
with them. 

As the Special was huilt in Chicago, it was Miss Lathrop's desire to 
keep it near home for its first trials. On the 11th o£ last July we had 
our first truck conference in Morgan County, Illinois. Since then we 
have visited three counties in this state and have examined from 100 to 
150 children weekly. In selecting the counties to be visited, we take 
into consideration the proportion of rural population ; the possibility of 
getting good cooperation and the condition of the roads. An agent, 
traveling two weeks in advance of the Special arranges the itinerary, 
attends to the publicity and assists in the organization of child welfare 
committees. She carries with her wood cuts and publicity material for 
the newspapers, printed instructions for the child welfare committees, 
copies of the announcements that the ministers are asked to make from 
their pulpits, and the big posters that advertise the coming of the 
Special. She visits the city and county officials, editors, physicians, 
ministers, farm advisors, county demonstrators, representative citizens, 
business men and social agencies to explain the purpose of our visit. 
When the county child welfare committee has been called together, an 
itinerary is mapped out and then the local committees are organized for 
the communities to be visited. 

Every committee memW is given definite inatnietion in advance and 
her field of work clearly outlined. These committees are asked to pro- 
vide a suitable location for the parking of the Special, a spot that is 
centrally located, well shaded and near a public room that can be used 
both as an exhibit and waiting room. They are also asked to make a 
thorough canvass of their districts before the conferences in order that 
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everyone understandg clearly the purpose of the Special's vieit. They 
are asked to announce that the doctor and nurse are ready to examine 
any child under 7 years of age — that no treatment ia given but that 
the doctor gives to each parent a written record of his child's condition 
together with any recommendations she has to make — that the exami- 
nation is absolutely private, and that there is no charge of any kind for 
thia service. 

As a result of the work of the advance agent, the staff finda every- 
thing in readiness on arrival of the Special, and the conference can 
begin as soon as the doors are opened. 

It is not possible, of course, to set up any exhibits or charts in the car 
itself. These are taken out of their boxes and set up in the nearby wait- 
ing room and h member of the hostess committee put in charge of them. 
At the opportune moments the doctor a-nd nurse take time to give brief 
talks to groups of waiting mothers using the exhibits or charts as a 
means of illustration. The films and slides are shown only at the pre- 
arranged evening meetings. 

The examination of each child takes about 20 minutes. After the 
child is undressed and before he leaves the dressing room, he is wrapped 
in a clean white square. He is weighed and measure*! by the nurse 
and then put up on the doctor's table for her attention. As the doctor 
progresses in the examination, she discusses each point with the attend- 
ing parent. At the conclusion of the examination the parent is given 
certain copies of our publications together with a record of the child's 
physical condition. A second record is made out and sent to the 
Children's Bureau office for the purpose of statistical study. 

At first we made the mistake of trying to cover too much territory 
by making only one day stops. We found this utterly imjjracticat. We 
found that in one day we could not possibly see all the children — little 
impression could be made on the community, and we could not hope for 
follow up work, and we learned that a few weeks of one-day stops would 
completely wear out the doctor and the nurse. AVe tried the two-day stops 
and in some instances found that these too were impractical. The three- 
dny stop seems to be the most satisfactory. In our present county we 
are spending five days in the county seat, three days in the next largest 
place, and two days in each of the five other towns. The size of the 
town and its surrounding population, of course, determines the length 
of the stay that is to he made, 
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The first test of the efficiency of the Special is whether it serves ita 
purpose as a conference station. In the main the Special has proved ft 
success from a mechanical point of view. The dressing rooms are ade- 
quate and the conference room has proved itself remarkably convenient 
in spite of its small spaoe. There are factors, however, that wonld be 
changed if another truck were to he built In spite of our efforts to 
keep its weight down, our car, completely loaded, tips the scale at 8,000 
pounds. The one-ton engine, supplemented by the extra puUing power 
provided by pneumatic tires, is adequate for most road conditions, but 
we have some difficulty in negotiating sandy, steep hills. Mechanical 
adjustments made recently, however, have given us grenter power and 
we are assured by the manufacturers that we will have no further diffi- 
culty. It does not seem advisable to materially reduce this weight as 
the body must be made subetantial and weather proof to withstand the 
j»r and uncertain weather of travel. A heavier engine — IMi or 2-ton 
unit — would easily care for this load and at the same time carry 
enough reserve for any bad spots that are encountered. Because of its 
size the Special does not travel well over muddy roads but as States 
a-re developing roads so rapidly all over the country, this is a disappear 
ing rather than an increasing objection. We find that we could reduce 
the height of the car by five or six inches and still permit easy walking 
within the ear. This would very considerably reduce the sway. 

If the interest awakened is a guage of the success of the Special, the 
experiment has indeed been successful. The response we have met in 
ever^' community visited has expeeded our fondest hopes. Physicians, 
business men, evcrj' one who could be of service to us have given us 
hearty cooperation. The response from parents has been equally grati- 
fying. Kxcerpts from reports give an indicjition of the reception the 
Soecial usually receives. In the report of the first conference we read, 
" In spite of the fact that the threshing season was at its height, the 
doctor and nurse were almost overwhelmed by the crowd of mothers, 
fathers and babies. Examinations lasted until late into the evening. 
The first baby examined at this conference was the daughter of ft local 
pbvsician who later spent a number of hours in the truck as the guest 
of the government doctor." In one of Dr. Tiradley's reports we read, 
" We especinlly appreciated the interest and cooperation of the two local 
doctors, brothers, who not onlv came themselves both days to the con- 
ference, but loaned their machine and a son to drive in from the country 
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8iich mothers and children as might otherwise not attend the conference." 
Still another report reads, "All through the afternoon and evening this 
routine continued. The dressing rimms were constantly occupied; the 
doctor and nurse paused only for a hasty supper — yet the fathers find 
mothers ccintinned to wait. It seemed as though they had been saving 
their questions for years against just such an occasion as this. The 
visitors were all English speaking people, all deeply concerned over the 
welfare of their children, and nil determined that the Government doctor 
should not leave the community hefore their children had heen exam- 
ined. Mothers, unable to be served in the afternoon, came back after 
supper accompanied by their husbands. These men, some of them still 
covered with chafT and dust, had spent a hot day behind the threshing 
machine — yet they- patiently awaited their turn and listened carefully 
to the doctor's recommendations." 

In describing one of the September meetings. Dr. Bradl^ wrote: 
" It soon beciime evident that it would be impossible to examine all the 
children, po on the last day the women agreed to submit but one child 
from a family, each mother selecting the one with which she most 
needed help." Later in her report she said, "Among these was a baby 
suffering apparently from inherited syphilis; another in an advanced 
stage of marasmus; a bright little boy with a T. B. infection of the 
spine already draining through the hip, and one with evidences of pel- 
lagra. There was an interesting family of father, mother, twin boys, 
and two other little fellows, suffering, as were most of these children, 
from lack of nourishing food though greatly overfed. They listened 
with interest lo our suggestions nnd the father promised to buy a cow 
and have the tonsils removed from one of the twins, so that he might 
continue his school work without continual interruption from repeated 
attacks of tonsilitis. 

",\ small namesake of Champ Clark came to be weighetl and measiired 
up to the great and original speaker. The principal of the local school 
brought his Htfle girl to ask advice in regard to a misshapen mouth 
from continual thumb .sucking. The next Hay she insisted upon coming 
again to show us the gaily docornted cuff which prevented her from 
bending her elbow and reaching the greatly desired but discarded 
comforter. 

" We swnne; into G about dusk to find the entire populace con- 

gregfited on the public square to greet us. Here as in H we parked 
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the trudc in the school yard and by getting aji early start the next morn- 
ing, we had the exhibit installed, the car in perfect order, and we were 
examining our first baby forty-five minutes later. For three days there 
was a steady stream of vehicles, ancient and modem, passing throng 
the grounds. Often as many as seven mi^t be counted at one time 
lined up under the trees." 

We are frequently asked if the Bureau intends to follow up the work 
of the Special by efforts of a more permanent character. The under- 
lying theory of the Bureau is that if a Government agency such as the 
Children's Bureau investigates, reports, demonstrates, the conscience 
and power of the local ccmimunity can be depended upon to undertake any 
local action necessary. The Children's Bureau is limited by law to 
certain fields and it cannot enter actively into follow up work. It is 
our belief too, that the follow up work done by the community itself 
has more lasting results and arouses far more local interest than anything 
attempted by an outside agency. There is a very definite value in any 
work that arouses a community's attention to its needs and points a way 
to a constructive program of correction and prevention. 

Dr. Bradl^ in a recent report states : "As a result of the service of 
the Special several communities are already employing public health 
nurses, in some instances supplementing a nest e^ left over from Red 
Cross funds and in others raising the entire amount by public subscrip- 
tion. In one town a sensible woman's committee refused liberal con- 
tributions from public spirited men, preferring, they said, to have 
every one share in the responsibility and the privilege of supporting 
this 8er\'ice. Instead they asked $1 from everybody and got it. In 
another county a group of miners at one meeting raised between $700 
and $800 and agreed to supply the rest in order to give their wives 
the help to which they are entitled." 

The question that arises in the minds of all of us, is — do the results 
justify the exp"nditure of time, energy and mon^ ? If from my obser- 
vation of the work of the Special, I were asked if the truck might be 
considered a pood investment from any point of view, I would answer 
an unqualified " Yes," There ure, of course, difficulties and incon- 
veniences still to be overcome but the cordiality of the response, the 
awakened interest, the new efforts to conserve childhood that are follow- 
ing in the wnke of the Special, are, in my opinion, well worth any 
expense or trouble we have been to. Its veiy bulk and unusualness 
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enlists the hearty cooperation of the entire community. The Special 
is a very tangible evidence of Uncle Sam's interest in his children — ■ 
it has a dramatic appeal that is easily capitalized. Dr. Bradley in one 
of her reports says, " The Special has the distinct advantage of at once 
gripping public interest as none of the previous work could do. This 
may seem spectacular from the profeeaioual standpoint, but it gets 
results. It is believed that the ground can be covered better 
by the Special than in any other way; that its better equipment 
will make far better results than any method tried to date; that its 
uaefulenss is directly in proportion to the ability of the physician in 
charge to make her public realize that she is merely demonstrating the 
need of periodic examinations and a method of accomplishing the same; 
that she bears in mind the fact that the examination is merely an inci- 
dent and not the object of the Special, and that its more important 
function is to stimulate and aid in the organization of permanent 
follow up work by the community, and that she does not scorn to take 
advantage of the dramatic element of an appeal from the Government 
at this psychological tima" 

The reports of the other Child Welfare trucks indicate that while 
difficulties have been encountered, on the whole the project is full of 
promise — it is an exceptionally fine advertising and educational 
medium. ; 

The Cleveland report says, " The Children's Special caused people 
in all walks of life to think about baby conservation. It was a popular 
publicity feature and so became educational by catching the attention 
of all sorts of people. The mother who naturally shuns the baby welfare 
center for once had the center brought to her in so attractive a form 
that she was deeply interested and immediately became a convert to the 
policy of seeking help from the center whenever the baby needed 
attention." >. r\ 

The Connecticut report states, " Perhaps the most far reaching acc(»n- 
plishment of the Baby Special was the arousing of the smaller and rural 
communities to their need for Child Welfare work. Before the coming 
of the Special many of these communities had thought their children 
were well taken eare of because they had plenty of fresh air and milk. 
Many of the towns that were so apathetic and indifferent now realize 
that these things alone do not malce lor healthy and strong children and 
a number are making plans for pennanent child w^are Agencies." 
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In tummlng up the qualiflcatioiu of the motorized health conferetiM 
as an agent for Btimulating and arousing interest in the conservation 
of life, I believe our experience demonstrates that it is entirely prac- 
ticable. There are mechanical difficulties that must be overcome before 
visits can be made to remote regions. These difficulties, however, do not 
appea-r to be insurmountable and with every new experience we gain 
knowledge that will guide ua in any future plan. The project involves 
considerable expenditure of money but the results appear to justify it. 
Dr. Bradley who through her work on the Child Welfare Special has 
opportunity to study its utility from all angles, wrote; "I only wish 
that the Children's liureau had at least four such trucks or better still 
that each state might equip a truck for its own use along these lines." 

DISCtrSSIOH 
Dr. Fiances S&Ee BradleTi Tbe ChUdreD's Bureau, Wasbington: Maj I oay 
juBt a word in regard to the Special. Fuseibly Miss Geister mentioned the fart 
but 1 could Dot hear all she Bald. It has been extremely interesting to see that 
this type of work makes a very definite appeal not only to the women hut to 
the men of rural communities. One expects women to be interested in the welfare 
of children, but some of the most reHponsive audiences we hod were composed 
entirely of men. The farmer knows that a definite ration fed intelligently to 
poultry or any kind of stock will bring them to market size quiclcer, better and 
cheaper than if fed in a haphazard way. The rearing of children, while not for 
commercial purposes, appears to them as based upon the same principle, and 
they realize the lack of training which handicaps their wives along tliis important 

We met with a group of farmers one afternoon in the office of the County 
Agent, and those men went home thoroughly convinced of the practical value of 
such work and brought their wives and children to our conferences. Another 
group was a Trades Council of miners, hard working men, who requeBtcd ua to 
appear before them and explain what we meant hy Children's Health Conferences. 
They asked many questions as to how adequate information might be secured 
for mothers; the expense of a public health nurse, and bo forth. Before adjourning, 
that group of grimy men raised among them between $700 and $800 towardn the 
salary of a nurse who is now caring for their children and instrui'ting their wives. 

Dr. Ada E. Schweitzer, Chief of Division of Child HyEiene, State Department 
of Health, Indianapolis: I want to speak from the standpoint of Indiana. We 
have been very fortunate in having Dr. Bradley with us fur a survey of Shelby 
county, but, owing to an imfortunate combination of circumHtanres, we were unable 
to give her much help from the Stat* Department. Practically none. She did 
have help from the visiting nurse in Shelby county and tbe local committee there. 
Dr. Bradley'* work, J leel, ii going to reault in a great deal of good. Though 
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lur work tlicre reached a great maoj' people who had been readied In tetIoui waya, 
It aroueed an Interest that had ne^'er been arouaed before. The nuiM eaid she 
felt her work nould be very much more effective than ever before because of the 
work that had been done by this Children's Bureau iSpecial. In some of the 
small towns in whieh Dr. Bradley worked, the towns that Mrs. UcCaslin is linding 
it difficult to reach because she must reach a large number of persona, and she 
is only one person, the people are asking whether the; may not bave visiting 
nurses for their home towns, and are planning to get theu and to cooperate with 
Mrs. McCaslin in her work. They are planning to do a great deal of work for 
the pre-school child. The doctors there are interented and, especiall)' doctors 
who hare returned from foreign aervice, want to help in the work, and they 
are perfectly willing to devote a certain amount of time to thia kind of work. 
They want the county to rank high and very unfortunately, aa I fenr, many doctors 
have a wrong conception of the infant mortality rate in that country. One 
reason we choHe the county for Dr. Bradley's work is because the infant mortality 
rate is 111. They estimate infant mortality rate, as many doctors do, on the 
basis of population, and imagine they have a very low rate. We expect to 
correct that notion very shortly, Another interesting tact is, that so many 
children were listed by the Committee that Dr. Bradley eould examine only one 
in each family. A mother having one child in the family examined wanted the 
others examined, and they are going to do that themselves. They are asking 
now whether arrangements could not be made for the examination of school 
children as well. They will hold a meeting in the very near future for the 
purpose of arousing public sentiment in favor of examination of all children. 
The work in Indiana had not been very widely advertised, and yet it aroused 
so much interest that quite a number of counties have asked to have the Baby 
Special brought to them. Aa Dr. Bradley has been ordered from Indiana, that 
will be imposaible, of course, but many of these people were very insistent and 
kept wondering whether they could not have the Baby Special in their county. 
We feel that, even if they cannot have it there, the interest aroused in the advan- 
tages to the children has been such that we shall accomplish a great deal of 
good as a result of Dr. Bradley's brief visit. There is one point that I think is 
a very important one; the interest of the medical profession In the Baby Special 
was aroused to such an extent that the Indianapolia Medical Society, with between 
three and four hundred members, asked that Dr. Bradley come up to the Society 
and give us a review of the work, and tell us something about what the Children's 
Bureau is doing for the children and about her work in France. She very kindly 
consented to do this. The meeting was given up entirely to infant welfare work 
and public health nursing. Our Public Health Nursing Association supervisory 
nurse. Miss Tupper, gave a talk on standards of public health nursing, and Dr. 
Bradley gave one of the most interesting talks ever given before that Medical 
Society on her work abroad and on the work the Bureau is doing. I have heard 
many exprexsionn of appreciation from medical men who had not hitherto taken 
a great interest in public health work. They had been interested in a general 
way, and yet the consensus of opinion among those men was that every doctor 
in Indiana muat help in public health work, eapecially In the baby work. 
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Di. M. B. BfydoB, Kkhmond; I want to uk » qawtim. Pint, vlwt sbont 
the financial aide of thia qumtion, and wcond, bow may the completa carda be 
obtained from the Children'a Bureau f It wa* stated that the Children's BureSiU 
record cards were used. I have been doin^ this vorlc in Virginia to a certain 
exteut and have been unable to get these mrds, I have aslied for the cards and 
thej' have been torn in two, and the side that is given to the mother ia sent, but 
the other side that should be reported to the Children's Bureau is not sent. 
I wonder what the action of the Bureau is in this regard. 

Dr. Anna Rode, CbiUren'a Bureaa, WasUngton: I am glad to answer that 
question. The cards referred to by Misa Geieter are medical record cards which 
we iceep for our own statistics. The Bureau has never sent out any model or 
standard physician's record cards. We have a very simple card which is given 
to the mother with the doctor's remarks, i. e., recommendation a after she has 
made a physical examination, and the other card which we use ia just a complete 
physical examination record, which we have used in our special surveys of the 
preschool child, and at conferences, and also on the "Special." The data which 
we have from these cards will, ultimately I hope, furnish valuable information 
on the physical condition of the preschool child. The card to which you refer is 
undoubtedly the Children's Year card, which we distributed last year. It has a 
table of heights and weights, so when requests for a weight chart comes in we 
send these left-over cards, with one-half of the card removed, since the other halt 
was a return card used only during the Children's Year Campaign, and we do not 
now wish that card returned. 

Hias Harie Lockwood, Wilmington, Delaware: I would just like to tell you 
something of what we did in Delaware in the way of recording, weig:hing and 
measuring tests. We had a duplicate of the Children's Year card printed so that 
for every child weighed and measured in Delaware, there is a similar record in 
that locality where the child was weighed and measured. 

The Chairman: Our ctoaing paper will be a statement of the 101D-in20 pro- 
firam of (he National Organization for Public Health Kursing, by Miss Zoe La Forge, 
of the Children's Bureau, Washington, 
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PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NXraSINa 1910-1930. 

ZOB LA FORGE, B.K., Wuhlngton, D. C. 

It ifl some time since the National Organization placed the emphaaia 
of its work on stimulating public demand for public health uuises. 
The emphasia ia now placed on imploring nurses to enter this field. 
An imlimited future lies before the nursing profession in public health 
nursing, because it stands potentially for health protection and sickness 
care to 100 per cent of the population, according to the need of all. 
It stands potentially for the equitable distribution of nursing service, 
with no wastage of its precious skill. To the new opportunities created 
by the wax have been added the demonstratiou of its eifective organiza- 
tion and its capacity for ready expansion occasioned by the influenza 
epidemic. It will, in the relatively near future, we hope, be added 
as one of the most welcome benefits of health insurance. Then, if 
not before, it wiU be recognized and claimed as a public utility and 
no longer as a charity — and the public health nurse will have reached 
her goal of being, according to the measure of each individual's needs, 
a public servant, a community nurse. Decades may pass before this 
' ideal becomes real, but the !N^ational Organization has laid out for 
its ISlS-lsao program some measures, which will surely help to bring 
the time nearer. 

The program was formally announced in the annual report of the 
executive secretary of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nitrsinjr and printed in tlic August number of the Public Health Nurse. 

The three main divisions of this program may be here restated in 
three paragraphs taken from the sLx-page folder which forms a part 
of the present membership campaign : 

Educational. The National Organization will continue as before 
its efforts to establish more courses of training for public health nurses 
in educational institutions and in adequately equipped hospitals 
located in communities where co-operation can be secured with prop- 
erly supervised health and social agencies. It has also undertaken 
to raise a scholarship fund of $150,000, of which approximately one- 
half has already been subscribed by the American Ked Cross. 
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Recruiting. Conservative estimates place the demand for public 
health nurses at seven times the number now available. Along with 
its efforts to increase present educational opportunities, the National 
Organization has therefore undertaken a campaign addressed both 
to student nurses and to high school and collc^ graduates, with a 
view to inducing more young women of good educational background 
to enter the field of public health nursing. 

Legislative. In order that the public health nursing movement may 
consolidate itself with the normal processes of democratic government, 
it is highly important that good state laws providing for public health 
nursing be passed as soon as possible. The National Organization, 
working always in co-operation with public officials and with other 
recognized agencies whose interests are involved, contemplates a 1^- 
islative campaign in about thirty states where present statutes relat- 
ing to public health nursing are inadequate or unsatisfactory'. 
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(JOINT SBSSIOH, WITH SBCTIOH ON PCBLIC HEALTH OF THE SOUTHERH 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATIOH) 

Dr. W. S. Banldii, Secrettiy, Horth CArolina SUte Board of Health, Chairman 
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SITBAL DENTAL AMD SUItaiOAL CLINICS. 
0£OKGE H. COOPER. H. D., 



In establisliiiig: dental and surgical clinics in North Carolina for 
acbool children the North Carolina State Board of Health has taken 
an exceedingly advanced stand. In making this statement I hasten to 
assert moBt emphatically that in undertaking this work we have done 
80 with many misgivings, and I have never felt more humble in my life 
than I do now in discussing this work and in undertaking to keep it 
going. Id the whole history of the human race there has never been an 
advanced move made for ihe betterment of social conditions that did 
not have to fight the special interests, selfishness and prejudice of some- 
body. In establishing thin work we have found that it must be no 
exception to the general rule We have undertaken these things after 
long and careful deliberation, we have carefully weighed the difficulties 
and the advantages to be derived, we have assumed our stand 
deliberately, and our platform is based upon fundamental principles, 
and personalties have not been allowed to have any weight whatever in 
our decisions. We have made this effort through the school children and 
throu^ the school system, because we believe that any educational 
system is incomplete unless it places in theory and practice as much 
importance on the physical development of the child as it does on his 
mental care. Intellectual progress is almost entirely dependent upon 
improved conditions of life. 

Another reason for our undertaking this work is that we have found 
from experience in a thousand ways that no matter how much preaching 
and teaching is didactically done all the sons of men are lineal descend- 
ants of St. Thomas. In other words, to paraphrase Balzac. " they are 
all doubting Thomases, and words must be supported by visible facts." 
All the temperance teachings in the schools of twenty-five years ago 
would have been absolutely worthless had it not been that every line 
of every text book and every word uttered by every temperance lecturer 
had many specific illustrations of the truth of the teachings. In every 
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city block, village, hamlet, and country community in the United States 
the town drunkard was a living illustration of the fact. Hence, the 
teaching took hold. Again quoting Balzac, " the calling of a countrj- 
surgeon is the very last position that a man aspires to take." The 
reasons are obvious. Therefore, we have found that if our teaching 
and our advice in regard to these matters is ever to be worth more than 
the paper on which it is printed, something must be done instead of 
talked about. So as there are no BUi^;eons and dentists, in the isolated 
communitiea especially, nothing has been left for us to do hut to take 
surgeons and dentists to these people if they are ever to get the service. 

These clinics are simply an integral part of the follow-up work to 
medical inspection of schools in North Carolina ; and by me'Hcal inspec- 
tion of schools in this State of an overwhelming rural population, we 
do not consider at all the detection and control of contagious diseases 
as the term is so largely understood in discussing city school inspection. 
The control and prevention of contagious disease is largely left to the 
quarantine officers and State epidemiologist, and verv properly- so. To 
be effective in preventing contagion in a school through medical inspec- 
tion, would necessitate inspection each morning of every child before 
being assigned to his room. That would necessitate th*" employment 
of a vast army of physicians for each morning in the day. which, of 
course, is utterly out of the question for nearly all our schools. By 
medical inspection we mean the detection and the correction of the 
common physical defects whi<A the man in the street, of ordinary 
intelligence, could recognize and would realize needed correction for the 
best interest of the child. 

The law in North Carolina under which we are doing medical inspec- 
tion is almost identical with the famous Children's Bill enacted by 
Great Britain in 1907 and put into effect in 190R, Under that law 
each county council or city board in England, and each local board of ■ 
education in Scotland enforces an inspection of every school child three 
times between the ages of five and fourteen years. Our kw requires 
this three times between the ages of six and fifteen years. As in Great 
Britain, our law requires this to be done by either a physician or a 
trained school nurse. We are endeavoring to perfect a state-wide 
system under this law, and are using a card which was carefully devised 
and which has been adopted by all of the city authorities in North 
Oarolina of any consequence as well as by the country schools under onr 
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supervision. In filling this card the teacher cannot fail to get a smat- 
tering of the principles of applied hygiene and it inevitably causes the 
child to ^t ideas concerning his physical person that he would possiblv 
never get otherwise. This information is carried home to discuss with 
the parents and many of them thus become greatly interested, 

Aiter an examination of thousands of children in North Carolina 
we have found that about 80 per cent, of them have defective teeth 
demanding immediate attention. Of the 80 per cent, we have found 
that less than 5 per cent. — and this eovera all ages of school children 
from six to twenty-one years of age — have ever visited a dentist. This 
deplorable state of affairs was discovered to be not alone in the rural 
districts, but one of the worst places in North Carolina was one of the 
biggest cities in it, with fifteen dentists practicing their profession 
within the city limits. We found the conditions as bad in one of the 
biggest schools of the State, within a stone's throw of the Governor's 
Mansion, as it was in the sorriest cotton mill town that we have 
inspected. Therefore, we reached the conclusion that it could not be 
a matter of money as much as indifference, ignorance of the conse- 
quences of neglect and the fear of the dentist on the part of the child, 
and last, and most important, the refusal of the majority of dentists to 
treat children when they can possibly avoid it. 

In the matter of defective vision, diseased throats and deficient hear- 
ing, we have found through these same thousands of examinations that 
these defects range anywhere from 5 to 15 per cent, of the total school 
]K)pulation, and that less than one tenth of 1 per cent, ha^'e ever 
made any attempt to have the operations done for the removal of these 
conditions. 

After ascertaining all these facts first hand and knowing these condi- 
tions to exist from Cherokee to Currituck, in all the length and breadth 
of the State, we simply could not afford to sit down and soothe our 
conscience by examining these children and sending their parents a 
note stating that such and such defeet exists and requesting them to 
have treatment instituted. In short to get nnvthing done, the people 
had to be shown visible facts to suprwrt words of advice. 

Therefore, early in the summer of 1918, we instituted our traveling 
dental service for all school children between the ages of six and twelve 
years inclusive regardless of social or financial standing, sex or color. 
We limit the age period because six to twelve inclusive represents the 
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age when the work ia most needed and when most good can be accom- 
plished. Each dentist is provided with a portable outfit consisting of 
a portable chair, a foot engine, student's cabinet, and the necessary 
supplies to place the commoner or simpler fillings and to do cleaning 
and prophylactic work in general. As a result of nine weeks' work 
by one dentist in a mountain county this summer, the county superin- 
tendent writes that fifty dozen tooth brushes, with tooth paste to match, 
have been sold by one druggist to the school children of that county. 
Our work is, of course, mostly educational, and this one fact is positive 
proof that the people see the point. We have at present six dentists 
in the field and each dentist is costing us in the neighborhood of four 
thousand dollars per year, including his salary, expenses, supplies, and 
everything needed for doing the work. The main difficulty has been, 
and is, to get dentists of ability and induBtry to do the work in the 
proper spirit that it is intended to be done. Our ideal for this work 
is a permanent infirmary, with an electric engine, the best dental chair 
made, and other equipment to match, at every county seat town in 
North Carolina, with a personnel provided by the State Board of Health 
fufficient to do this work each year for every school child needing it. 
It will be the best money the State ever spent. The children can be 
easily brought into town in trucks provided for the purTwse, taking 
them school district by school district. Tn that way the loss of time 
for the dentist may be avoided and one dentist can do much more work. 
This, I say, is our ideal. As to just how long we will he in reachinfr 
it depends upon the support we get from the dentists themselves and 
the people of North Carolina. The State Dentsl Society has unani- 
mmislv backed this work in reeohitions at two different State meetings 
in the past two veara, and with but very few exceptions the dentists 
individually have done all in their power to make a success of the work, 
because they realize it is the only way the children will ever be treated 
in time to preserve their first permanent teeth, and it means abundant 
good bilainess for all the dentists in the State to have a population 
thoroughly awake to the importance of dental preservation. 

The tonsil and adenoid clinics were started also during the summer 
of 1918, and while we have only scratched the surface, so to speak, in 
this field, the results have abundantly justified the efforts Our plans 
for this work are by no means perfected. We are forced to institute 
changes practically every day, but the general principle remains the 
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aame. We are ccr. cined only with school childreu. We do not claBsify 
them into well-to-do and indigent, becauae sueh claasification is undemo- 
cratic, un-Christian and un-American. The poorest, sorriest, raggedest 
parent in North Carolina who baa a child badly needing an operation 
for removal of tonsils and adenoids, we have fonnd to be the last man 
in the State to agree to be classified as a pauper and have this service 
given him in a clinic arranged oatensibly for paupers, bnt we find that 
this class of people are easy to reach by being invited along with their 
more well-to-do neighbors to join a club in which those more well-to-do 
neighbors pay a small fee sufficient to cover the necessary cost in having 
an operation done in a clinic in which the specialist and the personnel 
are paid by the day. Our ideal here is to have something like 20 per 
cent admitted free of charge, having not even the specialist to know 
which children pay the fee and which do not. This has been done in 
every case attempted in this State this summer with one exception. 
In that case the specialist took particular pains to inquire about the 
ijtanding of each ]>arent with Dunn and Bradstreet. This particular 
specialist greatly feared that some man's child would be admitted to 
the clinic who could possibly, by placing a mortgage on the extra forty 
acres or by hauling another load of tan bark to town, scrape up a few 
more dollars and pay the full price demanded for this kind of work, 
thus failing utterly to take into consideration that it is not so much 
the matter of money as it is the matter of educating the people to the 
necessity for this operation for their children. Our ideal in this field 
is to establish an emergency hospital in every county seat town, whose 
doors may be opened and closed at will, where any day in the year a 
school nurse with proper assistance can get the service of a first-class 
specialist and arrange a club of fifteen or twenty operations for the 
''hildren who will otherwise never get it. 

The one platform I wish to emphasize in the strongest language pos- 
sible in concluding this paper is that this is not charity work; it is 
strict business. The dentists and specialists and everyone concerned 
with these clinics, both surgical and dental, are amply paid for their 
services, and yet the opportunity is presented to children who would 
otherwise never be reached through a health-giving course of treatment, 
and often a life-saving operation. We welcome the children of the 
millionaire along with the pauper in the next cot. The whole thing 
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is on a democratic basis, whidi is pure applied Americanisni, and means 
the giving of ever^ child, phyBicaily speakiiig, an equal opportunity. 

The majority of the best throat specialists in North Carolina have 
lealized the inLportance of this work from an educational standpoint, 
and also its advantages to themselves and their profession, and they are 
loyally giving us their earnest support in this matter. The Section on 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat of the North Carolina Medical Bociety, at 
its recent meeting in April, adopted a resolution appointing a com- 
mittee to confer with the State Board of Health in perfecting this plan 
of worL 

The work is strictly ethical from a medical and a dental standpoint, 
it ia humanity work of the first magnitude, and it is work which I hope 
to see developed in every state in the American Union, We will meet 
with narrow-minded men, and selfish people we will have to run over, 
but it is a move bottomed on necessity and the net fact remains that 
we have already reached about twenty thousand childi'en in North 
Carolina within the last eighteen months who would ne\'er have been 
treated otherwise. This is sufficient evidence that this work has come 
to North Carolina to stay. 

DISCUSSION 

Di. Cooper: Tbe clearest Illustration of our methods was demonstrated right 
here in East street yeaterdav at our clinic, in which we had twenty-one children 
operated on. Six of those children were from the suburban mill dietricta of 
this city. The; have three splendid school nurses in Aeheville. They have a 
splendid woman doctor, medical inspector of sdtoole. They have done their 
utmost for three years to get tiiose children operated on and worse cases of 
diseased throats I have never seen. They went to one man, who seemed to be 
a leader of the poor folks, if you please, and told him how these operations 
must be done. He said: " We can't go up town and pay two hundred dollars." 
Dr. Loed, the medital inspector said : " You dont have to pay it. We have 
already arranged and llxed with the specialist of this city to operate on them free 
uf charge." She said: " We will taice care of all the outside expenses. All you have to 
do is to go up to one of these hospitals where the county has a standing arrangement 
to pay the expenses." The man said : " Yes, and be put on the county books as paupers 
and have the specialist walk around and talk about operating on we paupers." If you 
will pardon the expression, he said, " Damn your charity. We don't want it." That 
has been three years ago and all the time since then the children have been growing 
worse. Yes, these children came in there with their parents along with some other 
people who were by no means paupers, 1 am glad to say, and we bad cot by cot, side 
by side, the rich and the poor alilie and no distinction made, and they were glad to 
do it, and this morning two more uf those people down there came in and paid the fee 
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of $12.60. That is the amount that we cbarge because we have found if we get seventy- 
five per cent of the children in that can pay the tIS.SO and ntt«en to twenty patients 
a day we can pay all expensea, operate on twenty-five per cent free and break even. 
In other words, the clinic pays its own expenses. But there is the best illustration 
I have liad of the effective necessity of that plan of work, they felt like they were 
welcome up there. It was a school child proposition. They came in on a democratic 
proposition. Now our ideal here is to have something like twenty per eent admitted 
free of charge. 

Di. Frances Sage Bradley of the Children's Bureau, Washington: 1 would like 
to ask what these children's clinics are doing by way of education. We have found 
the rural people very rexponsive to suggestion, to advice or to any form of educa- 
tional work. During our stay for periods of weeks at a time in the homes of rural 
people we found it necessary to take our tooth brushes and paste with us during the 
day to prevent their becoming family property during our alnence. 

1 feel sure that some way ought to be worked out to supply these children with 
such implements and encourage their use. 

Dr. H. J. Geratenberger, CleveUnd: 1 would like to know what fees Dr. Cooper 
has to pay to a specialist in this group work. 

Dr. Cooper: The educational work, as Dr. Bradley sayi, is the most important 
part of it. In other words, 1 flgure that we send the nurse to follow up the pre- 
liminary examinations mode by the teachers. Then we send a trained nurse in the 
county to follow up that work. According to population we put that nurse in the 
county anywhere from six weeks to three months. She visits, after classifying the 
cards, those that the teachers think defective. She classifies, or just separates the 
cards of the normal and abnormal and then she undertakes to visit in certain com- 
munities, central places in the simimer time, when schools are not in session, having 
the children that are so reported brought to her tor a more careful re-examination. 
In the winter we find it easier for her to visit the school. After she re-examines 
these children and finds that the work is necessary or that the teacher's opinion was 
correct, or otherwise, then she takes a look at the other children, but the most 
important part of her work is the teaching part and the mingling with the parents 
and children in the schools. The children confide symptoms to her and gather around 
and talk about these things and she gives a talk on the general plan of work on 
what we arc striving to do, and on what is necessary for good health. In other 
words, 1 put the educational value of the nurse's work and the dentist's work who 
lectures to every child in his rhair, to the parents around and in general meetings on 
the subject of oral hygiene at ninety-nine per cent. The clinic work is, of course, 
simply a feature that is doinf; something to show them what may be done. Now, let 
us see, the other question was as to the cost of these clinics. 

The Chalnnan: The amount paid the specialist for the operation. 

Dr. Cooper: Now just a minute. The dental work costs the children nothing 
and costs their parents nothing. The whole thing is financed by the St«t« Board of 
Health, so far ss the dental work goes. We accept under no circumstoncea whatso- 
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ever, any contribution from tbe children or their parents beckiue there iB danger 
there, uid we let that aloDe, and the State Board of Health paja all that expense. 
Yet, we had, just before I left the office, from two counties where dentists are at work, 
uotiftcatioD that the local county board had appropriated enough money to continue 
the work of our dentists two more months under our direction in these counties. 

Now in regard to the tonsil operation we pay tbe specialist a fee of one hundred 
dollars per day for his day's work. We pay all his railroad fares, his automobile 
expenses, his hotel bills and the expenses of the nurse who assists him. Id other 
words he gets a hundred dollars net for his day's work. He is not concerned about 
the collection of money. He is not responsible for anything regarding the care of 
the children before or after the clinic. He is simply responsible (or the operation. 
It relieves all burden from his mind about all these extras. We set our charge to 
the patient at tl2.60 because we have found from experience over our state, that that 
is about sufficient [or the expenses. Say we get flft«en patients a day. Our Ideal 
is to try to get twelve of them to pay the $12.60. That is S150.CH). We have to 
have two or three extra nurses for the day; we also have to have a janitor, a little 
milk bill, some ice and a lot of laundry done. That pays all these. Nothing ia 
said to three of the children about any fee. They leave thinking perhaps that all 
of them come in tree of charge. That is the way we want them to feel. Nothing 
is said about money anywhere to such children. 
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TO DEVELOP CHILD HTOIENE 

Hn. KUTH A. DODD, B. If., 

In ClurKe, Cbild Hygiaia, and SnpATriBOi of Pablic Hctltk Honing, SUt« Board ft 
Hulth, ColiunbU, S. C. 

Until recently, active interest in child hygiene in this country has 
been manifested principally by experts in scientific circles. It meant 
little to the masses that three hundred thousand babies die each year. 
It required the dramatic appeal of tbe War to arouse the people to a 
lealization that an improvement in conditions under which children 
are reared, is imperative. The physical inefficiency of our young men 
as revealed by the draft, and the fact that during the War, the number 
of babies that died at home was greater than tbe number of men killed 
in battle, have accomplished more than years of educational work. 
The Children's Tear Program of the Federal Children's Bureau, 
Surgeon-Oeneral Eupert Blue's recommendation of a public health 
nurse for every county, the Ked Cross peace program which made public 
health nursing the cornerstone of all reconstruction work, delegating tbe 
responsibility to State, county and municipality, the influenza epidemic 
of last fall — each of these has created a demand for public health 
nursing. These combined agencies have given the movement such an 
impetus as it never could have had otherwise. And it is through the 
public health nurse that we may hope to make real progress in tlni 
development of child hygiene. 

One great question which must arise in tbe establishment of a bureau 
of cbild hygiene, is how tbe rural people may best be reached. Educa- 
tional propaganda alone will fail of this purpose. The bulk of this 
printed matter finds its way into the scrap basket unread, and tbe 
very people whom we are striving to reach are incapable of using the 
printed word. It is the history of prenatal and infant welfare centers 
that have been established in cities, that not more than one third of the 
mothers will attend them. Even more so must this be true in the 
scattered rural districts. If maternity hospitals are put vrithin easy 
reach of the people, the rural mother, upon whom rests the responsibility 
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of holding the home together, can not be spared from the supervision of 
that home even for the bearing of her child. School inspection, if done 
by a physician with no follow up work, results in very few corrections 
and the instructive work in school and home is entirely lacking. The 
effort would seem to be usi^lesa without the visiting nurse to connect 
lip the health center, the school and the home. Improvement o£ rural 
conditions must depend largely upon the visiting nurse. In a paper 
on rural obstetrics. Dr. Grace Meigs placed first in her plan for a 
solution of rural problems, a public health nursing service with 
headquarters in the county seat. 

The work of the niral nurse must of nofesaity be both varied and 
' complex. She cannot limit herself to any one specialty, for hers is a 
public health service that deals with all preventive measures and health 
problems. Her activities will include; prenatal work, infant welfare, 
supervision of bottle-fed and sick babies, instruction to classes of 
mothers and classes of midwivea, supervision of tuberculous patients, 
improvement of sanitary conditions of homes, control of epidemics, 
physical inspection and the teaching of health principles in schools. 
It will be a long and weary road before the nurse can hope to compass 
all of these varied activities, and in the begimiing, she must of necessity 
touch the work only in high spots. But we who are viewing the per- 
spective, must have broad enough vision to plan to include eventually, 
all of these branches within her scope of activities. By selecting cer- 
tain communities for intensive work, she may demonstrate by the bulk 
of work done there, and the bulk left undone, elsewhere, the need of 
more community nurses, and thus lead to the ultimate aim of a nurae 
for each school district. 

I know, the advisability of allowing the nurse to enter the school 
is questioned by some. But if we fail to do this, we eliminate her 
greatest educational opportunity. The school seems to me the logical 
point of contact with the home, and if is the policy of our State Board 
of Health, that the nurse may do this inspection in the absence of a 
county health ofBcer. But while she does inspect the school children 
and institutes corrective measures, these are the very least of her school 
duties. Better than dental clinics, is the use of the tooth brush. Better 
than sanatoria and scientific care of tuberctilous patients, is the gospel 
of fresh air and good food and correct posture. If we would effectually 
and permanently lower the infant mortality rate, we must educate these 
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children, who are in a few years to become mothers and fathers. We 
must see that they are well grounded in health principles, and are 
taught the proper care of the baby, before this responsibility is thrust 
uj>on them. These children, so taught will be the nurse's strongest 
ally in the teaching of present mothers. The mother who would resent 
the suggestion that her family is poorly nourished, will be interested 
in the bright colored tag the child wears home with a record of hie 
height, and a statement of the number of pounds he should weigh, and 
will enter heartily into the game of making Johnny catch up to Bill, 
who happens to be nearer the normal weight. The girl taught in school 
how to bathe and dress the baby and give it proper nourishment and 
sleep, can go home and demonstrate this teaching to thfe mother, 
when the same instruction from the nurse, would be regarded as 
unwarrantable interference. 

One nurse when inspecting a school, remains in the neighborhood 
several days, and invites the mothers and the children of pre-sehool age 
to a meeting in the school, which results in a general conference for 
school children, babies and all. Another nurse gave a demonstration 
of school iiispection before the School Improvement Society and the 
mothers became so interested that they begged her to remain in the 
neighborhood long enough to inspect the children of pre-school age. 
From that one meeting, the doors of more homes were opened to her, 
and more babies were put under her supervision than might have been 
iwssible with six months of individual visiting in homes. One nurse 
who has been located in a mill community of two thousand people for 
three years, reports that she now has only one bottle-fed baby in the 
community, and that during the last two summers, she has not had a 
baby with a bad case of dysentery. She attributes this success partly 
to the open air beds, on the order of kiddie-koops, which the mill man- 
agement made for loaning purposes, and partly to the fact that the 
sum of $25 is given to the parents of each new baby, provided the 
mother is put under the care of a reputable physician early in preg- 
nancy. Thus the ignorant midwife is eliminated and the baby given a 
good start from the beginning. 

Now a brief report of our work in South Carolina : The General 
Assembly of 1919, established a Bureau of Child Hygiene with an 
appropriation of 10,000 dollars. The staff of the Bureau consists of a 
director, an assistant supervising nurse, and three field nurses. In 
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co-operation with the State TuberculoBis Association and the tuber- 
culosis division of our own Department, two more nurses are available 
for demonstration work. Because a demand had been created for the 
services of a State supervising nurse, which the director of a bureau of 
child hygiene could not answer, the director of this Bureau was ap- 
pointed State Supervisor of Public Health Nursing. As South 
Carolina is distinctly a rural State, our problems are rural problems. 
Believing the best way to promote the interests of the Bureau to be 
through county and community nurses located in various parts of 
the state, a part of our 10,000 dollars was apportioned in our budget 
for co-operative wort with counties. Negotiations were then made 
with county delegations, with mill corporations, with chambers of 
commerce — with any agency and all agencies that might be interested 
in the employment of public health nurses. In June, the co-operation 
of the Bed Cross was asked and granted, by reason of which, Bed Cross 
funds were to be released throughout the State for the employment 
of nurses, all Red Cross nursing activities being placed under State 
Board of Health Supervision, the State supervising nurse being made 
the Red Cross representative for South Carolina. During the year 
OUT $10,000 dollar appropriation has been supplemented by $10,000 
more from other sources, giving us $20jOOO with which to work. 

A child hygiene program was arranged for those counties employing 
nurses, this program being made broad enough to embrace every form 
of public health nursing. 

Fifteen counties have employed county supervising nurses, whose 
duty it is, in addition to carrying out the child hygiene program, to 
establish health centers, stimulate activities for the employment of 
community nurses, and to develop county nursing units. Two of these 
units have been in operation since th© first of August, Greenville with a 
staff of eleven nurses, and Chester with three. Splendid co-operation has 
been accorded, pspeeially by mill corporations. In Greenville the mills 
have arranged with an eye specialist to make all necessary eye correc- 
tions. A request is now in from these mills to employ a dentist for den- 
tal clinics. In the city of Greenville, a tuberculosis clinic and two well- 
baby clinics, one for white and one for colored babies, are in operation 
In three months' time the tuberculosis clinic has grown to such an 
extent that the physician in charge declares that it will be necessary 
to set apart two days each week for examinations. A hospital now 
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being built ie to provide for a nose and throat clinic Dentists are 
cooperating to the extent of giving their time for inspection of school 
children and for clinical work. 

The midwife problem is a most difficult and gigantic one when we 
consider that twenty per cent of white mothers, and eighty per cent of 
colored, depend upon these dirty, ignorant negro women for care at a 
time when they should have the most skilled attention. The midwife 
cannot be eliminated. She must be made the best of a bad bargain. 
Neither can the midwife of South Carolina be mentioned in the same 
cate^ry with the midwife of New York or New Jersey. She is an 
entirely different proposition. In those states she makes midwifery 
a business and is paid for her services. In South Carolina she is 
usually the grandmother or grandaunt or old friend of the family 
who goes in to help in the emergency of child birth. When 
fthe becomes too old and too decrepit to be of any other use on earth 
she takes up midwifery. She cannot fill out a birth certificate because 
she cannot write her own name. She has no standards, her remunera- 
tion is negligible, and her number is l^on. The fact that statistics 
show so few deaths to her account is a fallacy. When a complication 
arises she calls in a physician, too late to save the mother's life, the 
doctor fills out the death certificate and gets the credit, 

K^stration of these women has been begun in those counties 
employing nurses, and classes have been formed. The instruction 
consists principally of what not to do, and rules for ordinary clean"- 
linesB. In one of our southern counties, where the population is 
almost entirely colored, we have placed an efficient colored nurse. Her 
reports are most interesting. In one town the midwives refused to 
attend the classes; the nurse went to the local re^strar and together 
ther got a policeman and rounded up the bunch — a class of twenty. 

This nurse at least succeeds in putting the fear of God in their souls. 
She says, "Now, ladies, yon may think that you can break these rules 
and the State Board of Health will never know. But so sure as you 
do this it will be known and the policeman will be after you again." 
After the first lesson one old n^ro woman voluntarily removed her 
name from enrollment because she said she was too old to see how 
to treat the eyes and the cord as instructed. 

At the last meeting of the executive committee of our State Board 
of Health a set of rules governing midwives was* incorporated in mir 
Sanitary Code making this supervision compulsory. 
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South Carolina was this year admitted to the birth registration area. 
This was no doubt partly due to stimulation from the Children's Year 
Program of the Federal Children's Bureau, and partly to a bulletin 
on Birth Registration, issued by our Bureau of Child Hygiene and 
mailed to physicians, registrars and clubwomen, together with a letter 
requesting their cooperation to this end. A number of prosecutions 
were also made by the Bureau of Vital Statistios. 

The gi'eateat handicap of this entire problem has been the lack of 
properly trained nursing material. Foreseeing this difficulty, in Febru- 
ary four nurses were sent to the Richmond School of Social Service 
and Public Health. The supervisor of one of our units was sent to 
the University of Michigan and four are now in the Richmond school. 
A movement is on foot to organize Columbia and Richmond county 
for a training center, looking forward to the establishment of a public 
health training school in our own State. Believing it better to wait 
until properly trained nurses might be available, the assembling of 
our machinery and the organization of our work has seemed to progress 
slowly. Recently, however, returning oversea* nurses have responded 
to our call, and during the last two months twenty-one well-qualified 
nurses have been located. Of these, two are Canadian trained, two 
are graduates of Columbia University, two from Simmons, one from 
University of Michigan and others were trained undw such women 
as Miss Mary Beard and Miss L«it. During the year the number of 
nurses employed by various agencies has increased from thirty tu 
seventy-five. Twenty-eight of these are under State Board of Health 
supervision. 

When each State has an efficient public health nursing service, cover- 
ing the entire State with a network of conunmiity nurses responsible 
to the county supervising nurse, and county supervisors responsible to 
the State Board of Health, then, and not until then, can we hope for 
an appreciable lowering of the infant mortality rate and the building 
up of an efficient citizenship. 

DI8CTT8SI0IT 
Dr. Bndley: This acenu a tremendously practical program for a rural atato and 
would, it aeema to me, be equally applicable to many of our southern states. We all 
recognize the fact that the midwife problem in this section of the country is quite a 
different proposition from that of the north and eaat. Mrs. Dodd deservee great 
credit for having secured such a corner on public health utiTBes. It is not strange 
there is such a shortage of nurses for other states. 
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I would like to tell jou of an interesting incident we found in France of a marked 
reduHioD in infant mortalit;. 

It wna in the little Tillage of Villiera le Due near the great Ghatillon forest where 
General Foeh made Ub headquarters during the firat battle of the Marne. Upon 
the request of the Red Cross I went with Doctor MaT7 Lapham of this state, 
to stud; the methods used in ViUiers le Due for controlling their infant mortality. 
We found a simple village of peasants in the foot hills of the Alps. There was no 
manufacturing or conunercial industry other than the production of the moat won- 
derful butter and cheese. 

As in every French town all the men were at the front except thoee who were 
wounded or too old for military service. One of these was serving as deputy mayor 
and received us at the Mairie with great courtesy. We were greatly embarrassed 
when he showed us the painstaking care with which hia birth and death records were 
kept for we were painfully reminded of similar towns in our own country where no 
such records are available. 

We only had time to examine what the deputy mayor called recent records, hack 
as far as 1854, when a certain Monsieur Morel was made mayor. He discovered from 
their vital statistics that about thirty babies out of every hundred died under one 
year of age, and calling the people together he assured them that they were more 
successful in raising lambs and calves than babies. He then worked out a certain 
simple but practical program which resulted in an annual reduction of their infant 
mortality from 30 to 20 per hundred. 

Unfortunately Mayor Morel died and was succeeded by two other men in turn, 
neither of whom was interested in infant mortality and it steadily rose even higher 
than Monsieur Horel had found it. Following these two men came a son of the first 
mayor, and thoroughly believing in the practicability of his father's efforts he called 
the people together to discuss the village problem. They agreed to help him carry 
out the program he suggested. This consisted of reporting to him every pregnancy 
as soon as the woman was conscious of her condition; of breast feeding every bal^ 
for one year; of notifying him within twenty-four hours of any case of illness among 
young children and lastly of employing a physician from an adjoining town to come 
one day each week to Villicrs le Due for medical service to the entire village. He 
also insisted that the village own a small herd of cattle for the benefit of older 
children who might otherwise be stinted in their supply of milk. 

The result of this simple, but rigorously enforced campaign was a steady reduction 
of Infant mortality until for ten years before the war there was not one death of 
a child under two years of age in Villiers le Due; not one death in confinement and 
but one still birth. 

Unfortunately the record was broken in 1917 when the mother of a baby seven 
months old was tempted to sell her milk to the mother of another child. The baby 
thus deprived died and the villagers rose in righteous wrath against the woman who 
had broken her agreement, and whom they held personally responsible for the death 
of the baby. The incident was promptly reported to the present mayor who is the 
third of the family to serve in that capacity. Ee was a captain on the Macedonian 
fr<mt, but was not too busy to write home a letter which his deputy showed us. 
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n^retting tb« death of the first baby in ten yeara bnt feeling sure that it would 
prove a practical lesson to the village that infant mortality is a preventable calami^. 

This was an int«reBting ezample of what may be done even without medical or 
nursing service; with very little money and with none of the political machinery 
usually ronaidered necessary for tbe accomplislunent of municipal reform, and if it 
can be done in a little French village why not in the small towns which abound in 
this country, where doctors and nurses are unknown but where leadership can 
always be found. 

Dr. Merrill Champion, State Department of Health, Boston: I should like to 
supplement what Dr. Bradley has said hy saying that I believe that the well trained 
public health nurse Is the one to be the leader. I should like also to emphasize some' 
thing which has not been brought out very clearly: The urgent need of having our 
Iwst trained public health nurses out in the country. It has come to be the custom 
I think, among both doctors and nurses, for the well trained ones to want to stay in 
the city, bnt I really believe if we are going to get reaulte in the country, we shall be 
obliged to pick for that service the nurses who are able to do things of their own 
accord, who have initiative, and let the nurses without initiative go into the city 
where tbey can be under good supervision. The country nurse will really have to 
lead a lonely mental life, giving all the time and getting very little, but if she has the 
proper preliminary education and the right spirit, she will be doing more misaiouary 
work in one month than she could do in the city in a year. 

Hn. Jean T. DUIod, State Department of Health, Wheellnx, Wett Virginia: I 
wish to supplement what Dr. Champion has just s^d, with the suggestion that those of 
us who are placing nurses in the rural districts make an effort to secure desirable liv- 
ing conditions for them. It is difficult to find good homes where people are willing to 
add another member to the household, and our coun^ and district nurses are often 
forced to live in club houses of mining districts or lumber camps, or in miserable 
hotels in the small towns. If we can get the people of the country districts to Tealiie 
something of the sacrifice a nurse must make in order to bring them this service, 
and to realize her need for normal social life and companionship, the difficulty in 
securing rural nurses will not be so great as it is now. 

The Chairman: That is a very proi^ical suggestion. Any further discussion! 

Mr*. Koigan, Wisconsin State Board of Health: It seems to me that we could 
do a great deal in having local nurses take up the public health work. We are now, 
through the county health committees, trying to entice the nurses to take up the 
work with a view to going back to their own home districts where their own people 
are living, and where the nurse will be more satisfied. We have found this qnit« 
successful in a number of cases in procuring nurses for country districts. 
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S. J. EUXNBKEH8, A. B., K. D, 
MintiMpoUa 

At the last meeting of this ABSociation in Chicago I presented bu 
outline* of the prt^am for child welfare clinics in the smaller towns 
of Minnesota, which were being conducted by the State Board of 
Health. At that time owing to the influenza epidemic, the work had 
been interrupted, and the pn^am was largely a paper program, except 
for one clinic which for the paat eighteen months had been conducted 
ut three month intervals aa an experiment. Since then practical experi- 
ence and unforeseen events have forced certain changes, but on the 
whole the work has been a decided success. 

Our plan of procedure was as follows: No clinic was given until 
a request from the local community came to us. We had expected that 
the popularizing of these clinics would take a long time, but fortunately 
the Children's Year program of the Children's Bureau was a great 
aid to us. The weighing and measuring of children in our state was 
well done. However, it was felt by everyone, including the women in 
charge of the work that this was not enough — that the weighing and 
measuring of children was not an end in itself but must serve as an 
awakening to the need of follow-up. Aa a piece of propaganda and 
advertising on a national scale, it was a great success. Our offer to 
give free clinics following the weighing and measuring was seized with 
avidity by the State Chairman of the Children's Year Committee. 
She communicated with all of her County Chairmen and advised them 
to write to the State Board of Health for clinics. We soon had almost 
more applications than we could handle. 

When a request for a clinic was received detailed instructions were 
sent the local people advising them what kind of a meeting place was 
desired, the supplies needed, the number of volunteer assistants 
required, and su^estions as to the best means of advertising the clinic 
This last included newspaper notices, placards in the local stores, 
announcements in the pulpits and public schools, and house-to-house 
canvass by block workers who had been organized in many towns. 

Letters were sent to local physicians inviting them to attend the 
clinic and requesting their co-operation. It was explained to them 
that the clinics were primarily preventive, instructions being given the 

•Archives of PedtatricB, Vol. XXXV, No. 12, Dec. 1918, pp. 718-722. 
TruiMtctionfl 9th Annual Meeting Am. Assoc, for Studv and Prev. Infant 
Mortality Chicago, Dec. S-T, 1»18; pp. 186-193. 
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mother as to the diet of the infant with especial emphasis placed on 
the value of breast-feeding. Medical and surgical treatment was recom- 
mended, but the patient was referred to the family physician for such 
care. In a general way we have had the coH)peration of the phyaicians, 
in many instances perhaps lukewarm, but we have met no direct 
opposition. 

Oa the day of the clinic a State Board of Health physician and 
nurse examined all children up to six years of age, and in exceptional 
cases over that age. Specific directions were given as to feeding, for 
this purpose printed diet slips being employed. Mothers were 
encouraged to nurse their infants even though in many places this 
was in opposition to the advice of the local physician. While children 
up to six years of age were admitted to the clinics, infants under one 
year were most desired. We feel that the benefit derived from the 
education of the mother in the proper feeding of infanta especially as 
to the value of breast-feeding is one of the most important parts of 
the work. General directions were given aa to clothing, fresh air, and 
hygiene, but no prescriptions were issued, ftecommendations as to 
dental care, operations of various kinds, and orthopeedia appliances 
were made, but these, with a copy of the recommendation were 
turned over to the physician who in many cases was present at the 
clinic. 

The local people were advised that such clinics should be held every 
three months. When the work was first instituted we made a condition 
of our return the employment by the community of a public health 
nurse to do the follow-up work. We were soon obliged 1o discontinue 
this as we found the demand for such nurses greater than the supply. 
However, the four months' course in public health nursing which has 
Ijeen conducted for the past year at the ['niversity of Minnesota is 
gradually remedying this shortage. 

The influenza epidemic held up our work until March 1, 1919, but 
the number of clinics scheduled ahead at that time was so great that 
it was necessary to enlarge our force. The Division consisted of a 
medical director on half time, two full-time physicians, three nurses, 
and the requisite office help. 

During the months of March, April, May and June, 88 clinics were 
conducted in the smaller towns of the state; 4,087 infants and children 
were examined — an average of about 45 children at each clinic. The 
recommendations in 3,500 of these cases have been summarized aa 
follows : 
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NUMBKR OF CLINICS FROM JULY 1, 1018, TO JUNE 1, 1019—78 
Number of children exunined — 3,448. 
Age — 10 days to 14 yean. 
Majority ot pre-aohool age. 
Prescribed Rbcohhbndations fbou Physical Firdinos or BxAMunNo Phtsiciaks 

Aat Diat Opmrntlon TWIh Spaciftl* mulds ion 

Under I year 782 3 3 11 43 

1 to 2 yeara 545 15 2 38 68 

2 U> 3 years 36.1 fll 5 &S «S 

3 to 4 years 2*1 65 25 65 118 

4 U 6 years 196 86 57 49 104 

Over 5 years 1«1 167 115 Bfl 99 

Total 2,298 396 207 307 530 

66% ia% 8% 9% 1S% 

Eighty clinica were acbeduled ahead for July, August and Sep- 
temhorj but in the meantime the legislature met and failed to appro- 
priate money for the support of the Division. This was due to two 
causes; a private political feud and a rather reactionary type of legisla- 
ture. In spite of this discouragement, because of the active demand 
throughout the state, this work is now being continued through the 
co-operation of the Minnesota Public Health Association and the 
Northwestern Pediatric Society, The Minnesota Public Health Asso- 
ciation looks after the local arrangements and the financial end, while the 
Northwestern Pediatric Society supplies the technical medical services. 
The Public Health Association is a semi-public organization with Dr. 
H, W. Hill as executive secretary. Its funds are supplied by the sale 
of Red Cross seals ; of the funds so raised eighty per cent must be spent 
in public health work in the county where the money is raised, ten per 
cent poew fop the operating expenses of the State Association, and the 
remaining ten per cent to the National Organization. There are sub- 
sidiary county public health associations formed in each of the eighty- 
siz counties of the stata 

The clinips at present are conducted in practically the same manner 
as when under the State Board of Health, except that the County 
Public Health Association supplies the locid initiative and funds. The 
clinicp, instead of being conducted by full-time physicians, are given 
by volunteers from the Northwestern Pediatric Society, which includes 



* Special refera to WasMrmaiin teats, Von Pirquet teats, blood, urinalysis, etc. 
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in its membership all of the pedlatriciaitB of the Stat& These men 
are paid on a per diem basis. 

Placing the Pediatric Society in charge of the clinice has been a 
strong factor in unifying the pediatricians of the Stata Among other 
things, the feeding schedule for normal infants used by the State 
Board of Health hag been altered in some minor details and is now 
officially indorsed by the Pediatric Society, which greatly simplifies 
our work. The ofBcial history sheet which has been adopted is unique 
in its searching inquiry into the breast-feeding history, and some 
valuable data should be gathered from these later on. 

Since August first, when the Public Health Association took over 
the work, up to November first, 60 clinicB have been given and nearly 
40 are scheduled ahead. In 42 of these clinics 1,828 babies were 
examined — an average of 44 per clinic 

Discussion. — These clinics have now been in operation about one 
year and have fully demonstrated their value aa an educational force, 
not only for mothers, but for physicians as well. While now being 
conducted very efficiently by the Public Health Association and the 
Northwestern Pediatric Society, the logical body to direct them is the 
State Board of Health with full-time physicians to make the examina- 
tions. Where an active pediatric society exists an advisory commission 
from such society should bo a great aid. 

The further we progress in this work the more we are convinced 
that these clinics cannot be conducted by local physicians, for the 
clinics would surely die of dissension and lack of interest. It is essen- 
tial that the physicians conducting these clinics must be pediatricians, 
or at least primarily interested in pediatrics. The graduate schools 
in pediatrics of our universities are in a position to furnish such men 
as are needed. In the distant future, when we have full-time, 
thoroughly trained public health officers in these smaller communities 
(perhaps one in each county, as is advocated l^ the Minnesota State 
Board of Health) these clinics can be conducted locally. 

There is no reason why this field should not be extended to cover 
prenatal work, maternal welfare and dental clinics. In fact, such 
work is now being organized in Minnesota to be operated jointly with, 
and along the same lines as the infants' and children's clinics. In 
their respective clinics the Minnesota Obstetrical Society and the 
Minnesota Dental Association will play the role which is tak^i by 
the Northwestern Pediatric Society. 
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We feel that we have demonstrated not only the popularity of these 
rural clinics, but also the urgent necessity for them. This need is 
both for the immediate advice given and for the educational value to 
the community at large. It is a work which women are especially 
fitted for and interested in, and with votes for women an accomplished 
fact no State should have any trouble in obtaining the neceeaary 
appropriation from the Legislature. With slight modifications to suit 
local conditions, there is no reason why such clinics cannot be put in 
operation in every State in the Union If the program of the United 
States Public Health Service becomes a law I look forward confidently 
to seeing a combination of State and Federal aid make this work 
imiversal. 

To summarize the value of these clinics consists in: 

1. The teaching of the proper feeding of infants and children, and 
the especial value of maternal nursing, 

2. General hygienic instructions, the value of fresh air, sunshine and 
proper clothing. 

3. The early recognition of defects before they are obvious to the 
parents. 

4'. The awakening of general interest in child health and child 
welfare. 

5. Last, but not least, the education of physicians. 



Tlw Cluinnaii: Will Dr. Rude open the diRruMinnT 

Dr. Anu Knit, The ChUdrcn'i Bureau, Wublngton: I »,m Rnre that Minnemt* 
ban appro&ched an ideal in rural child welfare work that very few of lu would have 
believed poasible. I think It is rather difBcult to conceive of a bus^ city expert 
ready to devote his time to rural child welfare clinics. Dr. Huenekens' paper 
nnphasizefi some very fandameutsl points in the solution of child welfare problems. 
I think he has shown us that lack of funds is no handicap. Minnesota at least seemi 
not to have been handicapped In this way in spite of havinff no appropriation for this 
year's work. It all goes to prove what Dr. Bradley said, that it is a queatioii of 
nreatinfc the interest, and as soon as yon have the interest created, there will be 
found a way for carrying out the work. The second important point which Dr. 
Hnenekens emphaelmi>, I think, is the value of cooperation not only between organisa- 
tions hut between all educators, since all preventive work Is so largely an educational 
problem. He emphasiEce also that in the present rapid popularization of child wel- 
fare, work, the work does need direction and standardiEation, and that you can hope 
for efficiency and success only through this cooperation and coordination. The edu- 
cational value of tbeee conferoicea cannot be overestimated. I use the word " con- 
ferences" or " conanltationa " In preference to "clinics," which generally spelling. 
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refers to a piftce for the sick child which obvioUHl; these children's conferences are 
not. They are intended for well children, so that we usually prefer to apeak of tbeae 
as " health centers " or " consultation centers " or " well-hahy conferences." It is most 
importaot, as has been brought out in the Minnesota plan, that the work done at 
these conferences should be of a hi^h standard. I am sure there is nothing more 
ftratifyinfc when workinK in a rural locality than to hear mothers say after we have 
examined the child, " Why, I bad no idea it was fcoing to be sucb a good examina- 
tion." That ts a very frequent comment. With the public educated in this respect, 
it really freat^a a demand which the medical profesnion will have to mept. and which 
I am positive it will meet, for we beard at tbe meeting of the American Medical 
Association in June that hereafter all medical college curicula will include a section 
on " preventive pediatrics." Another important part made by Dr. Huenekens is thn 
value thene centers have in serving as a nucleus for the extension of other work, and 
this is particularly true I think, regarding prenatal clinics in rural localities. There 
are very few localities which are really ready tor prenatal work in spite of the 
irreat necennity for it: hut it is possible to gain first the confidence of the parents 
through a well children's renter so that a prenatal clinic i« a very natural develop- 
ment. That has been demonBtrat«d in very many places. You may he interested to 
know tbat in looking over some recent figures in our Bureau, taken from six different 
rural localities, in six different states, there were approximately three thousand 
cases, and out of that number there were exactly Ave mothers who had had what 
mieht he considered adequate prenatal care. Eighty per cent of them had had no 
care whatever. 

One point which Dr. Huenekens has not touched upon is what Minnesota is doing in 
follow-up work after these conferences are held, and what facilities are being pro- 
vided for helping the communities to care for the correctable defects which have been 
pointed out. It seems to me in this discussion that we could very profitably have 
an experience meeting on how dilTerent rural localities are meeting jnst thin 
problem. T think that tbe most discouraging part of all rural work is the fact that 
even after you have told tbe parents that the child is not up to normal or needs 
corrective work done, there are no facilities to which to ti:m to have the work done. 

T>r, Huenekens closes his paner with what seems perhaps an ideal remote of 
accomnlisbment and tbat is that he is looking forward t« the time when state and 
federal aid will make child welfare work universally available. Now it is with just 
this vision that the Maternity and Infancy Bill is being fostered by tbe Children's 
Bureau, This bill, some of you may know, was introduced last year and passed 
its committee hearing, but it was no late in the session that it did not come up for 
further discussion before Congress. The bill has been reintroduced recently. The 
hill reoresents a voluntary elTort for cooperation among three federal departments 
doin); health work, 1^ tbe organination of a Federal Board of Maternity and Infancy, 
which will he composed of the Commissioner of the Department of Education, the 
Sureeon Deneral of the United States Public Health Service, the Secretary of Labor 
and the Chief of the Children's Bureau. The hill provides for an annual appropria- 
tion of ten thousand dollars to each state provided the plans of the state are approved 
by the Federal Board. It also provides for an additional appropriation according to 
population, provided tbat sum is matched by a state appropriation. That, as you 
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see, sffords very libenil aasiataDt^, and has precedentB onl]' in the Educational Voca- 
tional bill. The bill in its redraft provides that these federal fimde ma; be adminis- 
tered through the State DiviBions of Child Hygiene or Child Welfare. When you 
realize that we now have thirty states that have divisions of child hygiene or divis- 
ions of child welfare. I am pure with this additional stimulation there will be no 
question that the other states will very rapidly create such divisions. It is almost 
impoBsiljIe to realise that there are now thirty states organized or in process of 
orfcaDication to carry on intensive child welfare worlc, but with this awaliening there 
ran lie no question l)Ut that we may all be thoroughly optimiHtic aw to the future of 
child welfare in this country. 

ChaiimaD: 1 would like to aslt Dr. Huenekens how much he payf the pediatri- 
cians per diem for holding the clinics, and second, whether these clinics are held 
in Hmati villaices or purely rural communities T 

Dr. Gentenberser: Mr. Chairman, I would lilce to congratulate Pr. Huenekens 
upon the wonderful work he has done in Minneapoli«, and I think he is very wise 
in insisting that this work ultimately will be a government funetion. I should also 
like to just mention the availability of automobile clinics for rural work. During 
the war a great numlier of motorizcil dental clinics and infant welfare clinies were 
made in this country and sent abroad, and that stimulated the President of the 
Children's Year Committee in Cleveland, Mr. Chisholm, who has since died, a very 
fine man. whose ions we greatly regret, to give an automobile for that work. Such 
an automobile wan used around Cleveland during this past summer, with a couple of 
nurses and a physician traveling with the macbine which went in the little com- 
munities and gave rcpnilar clinicR. The automobile was completely equipped with 
running water, light, table, etc. It also hod an extra room which could be used as a 
demonstration room or undressing room and at the top of the machine there was a 
standard for moving picture exposures. A motorized clinic of that sort could be 
used very well in this rural work. 

Chalnnan: That idea that this work will pass and pass very rapidly to the 
shoulders of the tax payer is too important for the state or the county or the govern- 
ment to overlook. I think it is certain to develop very rapidly. I am tremendously 
impressed with the poesibilities of the rural clinic as outlined by Dr. Huenekens for 
our own state, and it seems to me that it could be developed very easily in connec- 
tion with the rural health nursing program so well outlined by Mrs. Dodd of South 
Carolina. 

Is there any further discussion? 

Dr. Ctuunpioo: I promised Dr. Huenekens to say a word as to how the Massa- 
chusetts Bcheme for rural clinics compares with that of Minnesota. May I Hrst 
say that I congratulate Dr. Huenekens on the ideas expressed in his paper. I feel 
that the principal of his clinic is exactly right. I was glad to hear 
that this clinic was entirely a prophylactic one rather than one for treat- 
ment. In this respect I am afraid that I shall have to differ with the ideas Dr. 
Cooper expressed. I admire hie courage but rather doubt the wisdom of carrying on 
treatment clinics at the present time. Our plan in Massachusetts has not got quite 
eo far as the Minnesota one. Laat year we employed a physician for the period of 
the rtiral fain. We had a tent and an automobile of our own; with these our 
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pbfsiciMi tTftveled about holding clinica similar to those the State Board ol Healtli 
of MioneBOta had. Even before that, however, we had in isolated inatancefl held 
clinics of the same sort in sorae of the small country towns. We were very successful 
in getting the tooperation of the general practitioner. I think that that is a very 
important element. We always took pains, after the examination was over, to see 
that the visiting nurse in the neighborhood got the names of the cases which needed 
following up. 

I feel that ultimately, with the extension of the health center idea a great many 
of our problems of this sort will be solved. I may say that we are asking our 
Ic^slature this year for an appropriation to make a traveling rural clinic a perma- 
, neut procedure. 

Dr. Florence B. Sherbon, Division of Child Hygiene, SUte Department of Heoltb, 
Topeka, Kansas: This effort to extend the physical examination of all children into 
all parts of our country in going along with tremendous rapidity, and I am wondering 
if the time isn't ripe and if it isn't a function of this Association to make an active 
attempt to standardize methods and particularly perhaps at this time to do a little 
towards standardizing terminology. \\'e have used the terms "clinic" and 
" conference " and " station " and " center " interchangeably in our dlscuseions here, 
and I believe that we aliould go on record as defining these terms. Possibly we might 
decide that we will uw the term " station " to apply only to places where research 
is done; "centers" to permanent conwultation centers; "clinics" only to places 
where treatment is given, free or otherwise; "conferences" to cases where we hold 
temporary meetings for the purpose of examining children and advising mothers. I 
do feci that we should lie a little more dear in our use of terms and this clearance 
in the use of terms will help us reach clearance in method. 

Cbairman: Dr. Huenekens, will you close the discussion! 

Dr. Hnenekeni: The Minnesota pediatrician's services are evidently not as 
valuable as the North Carolina nose and throat specialist. He receives but<$25 a 
day. The places where we hold these clinics are the smaller towns and when wo 
return to the same county, we plan not to return to the same small town or city 
where we have given these clinics before, so that we tend to go to some of the very 
rural communities. In these places our clinics are not so successful as to numbers 
at leant. Perhaps they are most successful in other ways. Some of the most suc- 
cessful clinics are up in the Minnesota iron range where the living conditions and 
general ignorance of the population is appalling, anil the numbers were not great, but 
we felt wc did the greater amount of good than any other place in the State. What 
Dr. Riiilc said about the new law being advocated by the Children's Bureau — I think 
the modification they have made in the law this year very greatly improves it in that 
the work is to be done under the Child Welfare Divisions of the state boards of 
health, which provision was not in the previous law and that is a very important 
dilTerence and greatly improves the law. 

Another thing that we are doing now that we didn't in the beginning. On our 
history sheets we take tbe names of the family physician of each baby that is 
brought there and that family physician receives a copy of our record, the whole 
record so that in that way we feel that we are better able to get the confidence and 
tbe cooperation of the physician. 
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AMEBIOAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 

(FORlf BRLY TUB) 

AMEBICAN ASSOCIATION FOB STUDT AKD PBEVEHTION OP INFAKT 
HOSTAJJTT 

(HeaflqiuTtera laii Cathedral Stiwt, Baltimoie, Haiyland) 



Keports were asked of the Affiliated Societies in accordance with Article X of 
the Bj-lawB. The outline given below was intended to be suggestive only and the 
eocietieB were asked to include brief descriptions of distinctive features of their 
work Id their reports. Unless otherwise indicated, the statistics are for' the year 
ending September 30, 1919. 

Tne reports which follow give some idea of the trend of the activitiea in the 
sections represented. The marginal figures In the reports refer to eorreaponding 
ones in the outline. 

Name and address of organiEation. 
When organlMd. 
I. Medical and Nursing Staff. 

Under normal conditions how many doctors and nurses are on your stafft 

Doctoral 

Number who were paid for their services! 
Number who gave their services without charge! 
II. Financial. 

Total budget for the current fiscal year t 
How is your organisation supported T 
B; membership dues? 
By appropriation from city or state t 
^ special contrilnitionBt 
What method or methods have you found most successful in raising 

Is the work that is done by your association given free of charge or do 

you aak a fee or contribution! 
Amount of fee if one is asked! 
If your services are rendered without charge, do you find that the 

mothers, whose financial circumstances have been improved by the 

advance in wages, continue to attend your conferences and ask your 

advice T 
What has been the effect it a charge has been made for your services I 

III. Problems in Maternal Welfare and Child Hygiene. 

What have been the most difficult problems you have had to solve during 

t^ past yearl 
As a result of after-the-war conditions, have you foimd it necessary or 

desirable to make changes in your work ! Have you enlarged the scope 

of your work or made changes in your method of procedure! If so, 

along what line ! 
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IV, Outline of Activities. 

Wlitit work are you doing regularly almg the following linea: — 
Prenatal and maternal c&re. 
Infant core. 
Prescbool age. 
School age and adoleacence. 
Nutritional clinics. 
Are your activities limited to your own city or town, or do you carry 
on county or state work, in connection with the work of your loc*l 
organ iiation T 
Tf you are engaged in state-wide work, what are your most difficult rural 
problems T 

V. Affiliations. 

In what way does the work of your A>iso<'iation couple up with that of 

other local organizations*' 
With hospitals, or medical schools! 
With relief organisation a T 
With the city or state department of health? 
Have you a division of child hygiene in your city! In your state! 

VI. RcHultH of Children's Year Campaign, 

If your organization conducted ewkroinations of babies and children 
according to the Children's Bureau plan, have you undertaken any 
follow up work! 
What renults have you noted in regard to — 
Improved bealUi. 
Increased weight of the children. 
Intelligent care on the part of mothers. 

Community interest in the health of the children, as shown by the 
establishment of nutritional clinics, a great«r number of welfare 
conferences, and increased medical and nursing staff! 

VII. EITert of General Advance of Wages Upon Standards of Living; Upon Health 

and General Welfare of Mothers and Children. 
What has been the effect of the general advance in wages upon the 

standards of living of the families with which your organisation is in 

touch ! 
What effect han the advance in wages had upon the health and general 

welfare of the babies! 
Has there tieen less illness among the babies? 
Has there been less illness among the older children, as a result of the 

easier financial circumstances of the families! 
What effect has the advance in wages had upon the care which is given 

by the colored mothers to their infanta and young children! 
What effect has it had upon the care given by the mothers of foreign 

birth ? ( Please state nationality of the groups of mothera — for 

instance, Rusaian, Polish, Lithuanian, etc.. In answering this question.) 

VIII. Wages and the Milk Situation. 

Has the amount of milk bought for babies and children increased or 
decreased? 
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StatiBtical. 

A. Prenatfti Care. 

TotAl number of mothers cared for during the jeul 
Average number of months under careT 
Total death of mothera — 

During pregnancy. 

At childbirth. 

During the puerperium. 
Total number of infant deaths — 

At birth. 

During first month. 

During the flrat year of life. 
During what month of [iregnanry do the women come under 

Average caaea, 
E&rlieBt case. 

B. Mid wives. 

Approximate percentage of births In your city or town attended 

by midwivesl 
PercentaK^ of babies on your roll whose births were attended 

by midwivesT 

C. Postnatal care. Infant care. Pre-achool age and older children. 

Age limit of babies or young children under care? 
Total number under 1 year cared for! 
Total number between 1 and 6 years cared fori 
Total number of older children? t(Please indicate ^e periods.) 
Total number of infant welfare conferences each weekT 
Average number of babies in attendance each week? 
How early in the child's life is it brought under your cara? 
Average cases. 
Earliest case. 
TMiat percentage of babies bom in your city or town during the 

calendar year or during your fiscal year came under ths 

supervision of your organization t 
^liat percentage of the babies born within the last calendar 

year, in the distrirts covered by your organization, have come 

under the supervision of your association? 

D. Total birthn in your city or town for year ending December 31, 1918? 
Total deaths under 1 year in your city or town for year ending 

December 31, 1918T 
What percentage of the deathn under 1 year that occurred during 
the last calendar year in the districts covered by your association 

were not on the rolls of your association.? 
Has there been an increase in the death rate among children under 
1 year in your city or town in the laat year! 
X. BecommGndattons. 
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BABIES' DISPBNSART GUILD, INC. 

Hamilton, Ontario 
Organized June, 1611. 

I. Doctors, 12) nursea, 3 Id winter and 4 during Buminer. None of our doctors 
receive remuneration. 

II. Total budget for current flBcal year, $6,158.74. Our organization is sup- 
ported by privat« lubBcriptions, meniberahip fees, and a amall pro rata grant from 
the city (three cenU per day per baby). All advice and Rervice given free of charge. 
There has lieen no notirealile change in tbe attendants ol the mothers whose financial 
circumstancea have improved. 

III. Our greatest prolilem is how to enlarge the acope of our worlc without 
flnantial increase. Our methods have not changed liut it is felt the scope of our 
work should be enlarged. To this end arrangements bad been made for a campaign 
for funds early in Juno. Ijut laicr this date was ciinsidered inopportune and the 
campaign was postponed until Octolier. We hope with the proceeds to erect a new 
building for our headquarters and to establish our long hoped lor prenatal clinic. 

IV, Our work is still roiiflncd to infant feeding and home visiting, and our 
activities limited to our own city. 

V, ^^'e have no afliliations witli other orj^anizations, hut have the co'operation 
of the Hospital, City Relief Association and Health Department. All babies under 
two years are referred to us on discharge from the hospital. Needy families dis- 
covered by nurses during their visiting are referred by us to the relief. The Health 
Department take care of unsanitary conditions reported by the nursing staff. We 
have no division of Child Hygiene in our city. 

VI. We did not participate in Children's Year Campaign. 

VII, While there has been increased wages, there has been no increase in the 
margin, the cost of living more than keeping pace with the increasing wages. 

VIII, There has been no appreciable difference in amount of milk bought. 

IX, We care for babies under 2 years of age. Total number of infants cared 
for during year, 718. There are 7 Infant Welfare Clinics held weekly. The average 
number of 1-abies in attendance each week, H8, The average age at which a baly 
enters is 5^ montlis. Tbe youngest baby entered was 5 days old. 

X. Total births in city tor year ending December, 1818, 2,903. Total deaths 
under 1 year, 306; &6 per cent of deaths were not on the rolls of our Association. 
There has been an increase in death rate among children under 1 year in our city. 
Last year's figures being 281 against 305 of this year. 

Helen Hulue, R. N., Acting Bupemiting Nurie 

AFFILIATED BAB7 WELFARE STATIONS (ENGLISH) 
Montreal 
Organized I0I7. 

I. Staff: Nurses, 12; doctors, 14; nurses only are paid. 

II. Total budget approximately 840,000. Received from membership dues, 
supplemented by an appropriation from the city and by special contributions. The 
most successful methods of raising funds have been found to be by direct appeals. 
Tag Day, and theatrical benefits. The work done by the Association is free if 
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charge. The eBtaUishmeht of " PBjr ClinicB" ia iind<?r consideration. Mothers, 
whoBe flnaucial circumstanceB have been improved hy the advance in wages, con- 
tinue to attend the conferences. 

III. The financial problem has been the moat difficult one during the year. 
The scope of the worlc has been enlarged as the need has been demonstrated by the 
field activities of our "Travelling Health Center." 

IV. Special emphasis is laid on prenatal and maternal care and infant care. 

The AHsociation Is considering the estaUishmenl of nutritional clinics, but at present 
ia not carrying on any work for children of pre-st-hool age, or school age and 
adolescence. Our ai^tiv-itiea are limited to Montreal. 

V. Affiliation; We co-operote with other organizatio 
with hospitala, medical schools and relief organizaticjna. 
Child Hygiene in the city, but none in tile Province. 

VII. No effect has been notioeal.lc upon the standards of living from the 
advance of wagee, beiauso the increased wagee have been nullified by the high cost 

01 living. 

IX. Postnatal care: Age limit of babies under the care of the AHsociation la 

2 yearn. Total nnmlicr under I year cared for, approximately, 1,200. Total number 
of infant welfare confercntes each week, 22. Average age at which the babies are 
brought under the care of the Association, 4 to 6 months-, earliest cases, birth. 
Approximately 2 per cent of the babies born in the city during the calendar year 
come under the supervision of the stations. Total deaths under I year fur tlie 
year ending December 31, 1918, 3,602. Total deaths tor same period of 1917, 3,448. 
The infant mortality rate in Montreal for 1B17 was 179 per 1,U00 live births; the 
rate for 1018 was 192 per 1,000 live births. 

W. A, L. Styles, M. D,, President 



BUSEAU OF CHILD WELFARE, PSOVIHCIAL BOARD OF HEALTH 
Toionto 

Daring the year which has passed since the Chicago meeting, the Bureau has 
not been able to undertake mu<h new work, our efforts being mainly along the line 
of education and propaganda through the Child Welfare ICxhibit. This was iihown 
in many cities and towns during 1910. also at many E.xhibitions and Fall Fairs, 
the chief of which was the Canadian National Exliibition held in Toronto in Sep- 
tember, the attendance l;eing 1 ,200,000. Because the Board of Directors had 
allotted us a space of fair proportions (approximately 90 feet long liy 0-'> feet wide) 
we were able to make a very creditable showing. Special features which might be 
mentioned were (1| a Health Clown, "Chin-Chin," who weighed the children over 
six years of age and served as a feeiler to the school age clinic; (2) demonstra- 
tions in baby care by trained nurse; (3) section on foods in which were shown 
actual dietaries for children of various ages, under supervision of a dietitian. 
Through the co-operation of the Department of Public Health of the City of Toronto 
medical clinics for pre-school and school age children, as well as dental clinics, 
were conducted every afternoon of the Exhibition which lasted for two weeks. 

It is, however, with a fair amount of satisfaction that we have at least one 
small piece of intensive work to report. Upon request, our nurse spent the month 
of October in a small town in which lumlwring is the chief industry. There were 
two doctors but no hospital or resident nurse, and in the short demonstration given, 
our niirae confined her eiTort mainly to visiting nursing, prenatal visits to mothers 
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in their homei, uiA liotding of child welfare confcrcncea oti certain morningB eadi 
week. She also helped in emergency work and gave talks to mothers in a nearby 
rural school. At a meeting of the Women's Inatitute held on the last day of the 
nurse's visit, the members pledged themselves to bear one-half of the salary of a 
nurw for the community. 

Maiy Poveb, Director, Bureau of Child Welfare 



CALIFORNIA 

THE BABY HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION OF AlAMEDA COUMTY 
Oakland 

We have a main clinic where all branches of infant work are carried on, and 
wa have established Well Bahy Stations through the county. At present there 
are three of these stations, but we hope soon to increase the number. All children 
must be under school age to be accepted in our clinic, those of school age being 
Bent to another clinic under the direction of the school nurse. 

Tile Well Babies Conferences are held once a week and are eonducteil along lines 
of similar dinics elsewhere. The attendance at these clinics is large and is 
steadily increasing. The visiting nurses follow up all cafles where there is doubt 
about the instruction being carried out or where a mother with her first baby 
needs a little help in the preparation of the formula. 

Our msternity clinic cares for the expectant mother before the birth of the 
baby, furnishes a nurse and doctor at tlie time of confinement and has the risiting 
nurse supervise the care of tlie mother and baby for two weeks after the confine- 
ment. At the end of two weeks the baby is registered in the Well Babies Clinic 
and from then on until it reaches school age it is under the care of our clinic and 
our vigitin)c nurses. A fee of $15 Is charged for this maternity service. No patient 
is refused however, because of inability to pay. but many are refused who are not 
willing to make any effort to live up to the standards set for them and the babies. 

In the medical clinics we have rather a unique method of collecting fees. Instead 
of charging a small sum for each visit we have a membership fee of one dollar 
wliicli is good for six months' clinic service. When the dollsr is psid a member- 
ship card is given the mother. This card is presented — shown each time the child 
comes to the clinic and from it we get the chart number. This method saves a- 
great deal of time and confusion. Our income from this membership is about 
equal to what we would collect from the small sums at i:ach visit. Our average 
montlily attendance is about 1,100 (calls) which represents about 460 children 
and our income is about an average of $350. As we have so many of the dependent 
children from the County and the Associated Charitim to whom we have to give 
a free card our income is not as great as it should be in proportion to the number 
of children we have as if we could collect from all. 

We have five visiting nurses on our staif, two for maternity and three for the 
bnbies. Our territory includes the whole county; this is dittrictcfl and ern-h 
nurne takes a diBtrict. Our clinic is the only one this side of the Bay that does 
infant work exclusively. Our doctors, as far as we can get them are trained 
children's specialists. The hospital with which this clinic is connected has about 
tbirty-sii bi.'ds, all free cases entering the hospital must come through the clinic. 
When a case is discharged from the hospital the visiting nurse is notified and a 
visit is made immediately to see if the treatment is being carried out and that 
the home ii in proper condition to receire the baby. 

BnrBA Wkost, auftrvMnff TlTiim. 
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San FiancUco 



The Baby Hygiene Committee of the ABEoriation of CoIlr(;iat« Alumnae was 
organized in IBOO aa the Certified Milk Fund Committee of A. C. A. 

There are four doctors on the staff. Dr, Adelaide Brown gives the prenatal 
talke; Dr. Florence Holsclaw is in charge of the two well-hahy nntritional con- 
terenees, one for mothers with their own babies, the other the Associated Charities 
foster mothers' conference. Dr. Ethel Owens is assisting at the latter. Dr. Ellen 
Stadtmuller is starting the " Runalxiut " conference for children of prc-school age. 
These doctors give their services. 

There is one visitor who does the follow-up work for the two mothers' con- 
ferences, the Associated Charities foster home being under the instruction of their 
own visiting nurse. 

The work done by the Baby Hygiene Committee of A. C. A. is instructional and 
educational — to keep babies well. It is an advisory feeding center. There is no 
fee attached to it. It touches a group of mothers who are independent and self- 
respecting, who have enongh to pay their doctor for illness or emergency, but who 
desire the continual weighing and watching of their babies from week to week. 

We have enlarged the scope of the work to include the prenatal lectures and the 
" Aunabout " conference, for during the Children's Year Drive it was found that 
there was a need for the proper instruction in feeding and habits of these children 

The prenatal lectures are held once a week, repeated each month, covering pre- 
natal care^ preparation for a couflnement at home or any sick bed; baby's outlit, 
bed, bath, exercise; and a routine day. There is no examination or care given. 

The well-baby nutritional conferences are held once a week for infanta, with 
follow-up work to instruct in formula making and general rare and hygiene. There 
have been 1S5 new babies on the list in 10 months and 156 are still attending. 

The " Kunabout " conferences are held once a week to instruct in diet. The 
follow-up work shows irregular habits among the toddlers. There are 14 children 
in the 2 months. 

The Associated ChariticR conferences are held once a week. 

At alt of these conferences volunteers weigh, measure, help the mothers and 
assist the doctor. 

The work is carried on in San Francisco, but children are brouf;ht in from 
outlying towns and Alameda county. Tliere ia an Alameda County Branch of the 
Baby Hygiene Committee of A, C. A., but they have not organiiied a Health Center. 

The work of the Baby Hygiene Committee nf A, C, A. is coupled up with the 
hospital clinics and orRaniraitions doing Child Welfare Work. The Red Cross Home 
Service Department, the Board of Health Placing Out Department, and the Native 
Sons and DaiiE:hters Central Committee on Homeless Children send their mothers 
and foster mothers with their babicB to the nutritional conferences- 
Students from the Stanford and TTniversity of California medical schools attend 
Dr. Holaciaw's infant nutritional conferences as part of their pediatric instruction. 

California has paxsed a bill this year to organize a State Child Hygiene 
Bureau. There is no city Child Hygiene Division. 

During the Children's Year, weighing, measuring, and examining was put into 
the hands of the hospitals or organiuitions equipped to handle it in the various 
neighborhoods, and the follow-up work was a matter of what each center could 
do in its particular section. The San Bruno Settlement followed up every caee; 
the Telegraph Hill Settlement visited many. New well-baby health centers have 
been opened at Mt. Zion and Children's Hospitals and San Bruno Settlement. The 
Beard of Health is making plans to open a center in an isolated district. We can 
safely say that interest in the health of children has been aroused by the Children'v 
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Yenr Profrranii &n<l many iinderrurrenU whirb will eoon be realities Hhow tbat Uwre 
13 kfcn intFrest in having hcaltli centers in every district of the city within reach 
ot all. 

The milk eituatiou in San FranHaro is critical. The price has gone up bo liigh 
that it may be necessary to handle it as a public utility. 

In San Francisco 10 per cent of the births arc attended by midwivca; all the 
JapanoHe, many of the Italiann and Russians. The total births for the year ending 
Dcceml.'er 31, 1S)IS, S.-tGQ. The total deaths under 1 year endin); December 31, 
1018, 484. There has been a decrease in the death rate among children under 1 year 
in the past year in epitc of the influeaza. Age limit of children under our care, 6. 
Total number under 1 year, 330. Total number lietween 1 and fl years, 117. Total 
numl>er of welfare conferences each week, 3. Average number of babies attendini* 
each week, 58. How early in child's life is it brought under our carO? Average 
cases, 6 weeks and 4 months. EarlifSt case, 3 weeks. 

The financial report for the fiscal year follows; 

Deposilt 

Balance as of September 1, 1818 $1,849.92 

Subscriptions -2, 230,09 

Red stockings B22.8I 

Children's Year 979.04 

$5,681.86 
Ditbiiraements 

Associated Charities, milk $1,410.00 

Telegraph Hill, milk lOO.OO 

Rent 360 . 00 

Red stockings 63.21 

General expense 257 . 1 7 

Anna Van Winkle (salary and expenses) 614.80 

Children's Year n38 . 1 6 

323 Haight St 114.64 

PnataEe 3.10 

Printing 141.49 

-- 4,002,r>7 

Credit balance Scplcmbcr 1, 1919 $1.6T!t.29 



AsMA Van \Yinkle, l^rcrctarn-Vit 

COWNECTIOOT 

VISITING NUKSE ASSOCIATIOH 

New HaveD 

Our largest piece of work, just lieinjj completed tor 1BI9, is 
after (he I ahy weiiihing campaipn a year ago last June, hut c 
have found many things which have made u,* glad we did this v 

We hart ene nurne do the follow-up work. We have two new stations which 
make a total of fl and started 1 conference for ihildren i'etween 2 anrt 6 years. We 
have added 2 nurecs to our stafT, making a tolal of 12. The work has increased 
about as U!:ua1. 

C. M. OiLBEKT, R, N., Snpen-iBor, Child Welfare Department. 
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VISITINO miRSES ASSOCIATION 
Waterburr 
T. Staft: NurepB, 1 super in ten drnt, 10 staff ntirxcs, 1 Tegistrar, 2 pupil nuraca; 
doitore, none paid, 5 volunteers (Baby Welfare Stations), 

II. Budget: AssoriBtion, SI4,453.83i Bab^r Welfare Association, $6,112.02; 
Nurses' Home, $3,574.38, Baby Welfare AsBociation rereives $500 from city. Asso- 
ciation ia supported by subecHptionH. 

III. Fees; Patients are encouraged to pay for vielte, if possible. From 5 to 50 
cents is asked. 

IV. Activities: Prenatal nursing and advice; making monthly visits and 
urinalysis; post-partum care; monthly viBits to all children under 2 years of age; 
3 Baby Welfare Stations with 2 clinics each every ffeek; work ia conflned to city 

V. Affiliations: Bedside Nursing for Anti-Tnbcrculosie League; nursing for 
industrial policy holders of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Wnterhury 
Hospital aends iiB two pupil nnrses for two months' experience in diBtrlct nursing; 
co-operate with all local relief association. Our Association is doing all the child 
hygiene nursing in the city. 

VI. ResultB of Children's Year Campaign: Weighing campaigo waa conducted 
in August, 1018, under the Committee of Public Health of the Council of National 
Defense, Woman's Section, the actual work of weighing the babies being done by 
this Association. Our Association ia not large enough to handle all the children 
weighed, and we iiave continued with our old plan of visiting all children under 
2 years of a^. We have organixcd 2 Welfare Stations in the last 2 years, giving 
us a toUl of 3. 

VII. Housing conditions have I>een deplorable, brought on tjy large increase in 
population and influx of women workers in the munition factories. Increase in wages 
did nothing to improve the situation. 

VIII. Sale of milk in the Welfare Stations increased about 6,000 quarts in the 
last year. 

IX. SUtistiral: 

Prenatal Care: 

Total number of mothers under care during the year: 68 did not 
receive post-partum care; 387 received prenatal and post-partum 
eare; 6 deaths [new born) ; 31 deaths under 2 years of set:. 
The majority of the women come under our care during the fourth 
month of pregnancy. 
Postnatal Care; 
Infant Care: 

Age limit, 2 years. 
Total number of babies under 1 year cared for. Well Baby 
roll, 862: requiring nursing care, 290; nursing caseu under 
2 years, 736. 
Well Baby roll under 2 years, 1,6.^4, 
Total number from 2 to S years cared for, 324. 
Total number from 5 to 9 years cared for, 448. 
Total number of Infant Welfare Conferences per week, 6, 
Thirty per cent of the babies born during the last year have come 
under the supervision of otir Association — well babies, 862; 
new born 8, 2B6. 
Total births in Waterbury for year ending December 31, 1(118, 3,380. 
Total deaths under 1 year (or year ending Decemi^fr 31, 1918, 40.5. 
Death rate is gradually decreasing in Waterbury, 122.8 in 1B16, and 
104.0 in 1017. 

EuuA Spbbhelx, R. N., Superintatimt 
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DELAWABE 
CHILD WELFABS RECOnSTKtJCTION COMMISSION 
Wilmington 
The Reconstruction CommiBBinn of the State of Delm-are really is a Child Wcl- 
lare Commission. It was created by the act of the State IpgiElature last year and 
it is charged with the duty of devising and developing projects for all branches of 
child welfare. It is also expected to draw up and present a children's code to the 
1021 legislature. As the Commission is still very young, and Its plans are not fully 
formulated, it is not poBBJble to make a very concrete report at thi» time, excepting 
to tell you there ta such a Commieslon in eiiatcnce and that it will carry on what 
work was started in Delaware durinf; Children's Year. Aa a matter of fact, this 
Commission is the outgrowth of the work of the Children's War Cammitl«e. Among 
some other things the Children's Year Committee did in Delaware in a very short 
time, and in a very splendid way, was to open a conaiderahle number of childreo'a 
health centers, and the Commission expects to continue to operate them. The Com- 
mission will also start some child welfare projects in other lines as well as along 
health lines. An effort will be made to do as wel! rounded and as comprehensive 
a piece of work as possible. 

Mbs. I. J. N. Perkins, Director 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

THE WASBIKGTON DIET EITCHER ASSOCIATIOH 
Organized, 1001-, incorporated, 1014. 

I. Nursing staff, 13; doctor (director) 1, salaried; 22 doctors, services free. 

II. Total budget for current year, »25,0fl0. Organiiation supported by mem- 
bership dues, by $15,000 appropriation from Congress, and by special contrilmtions. 
Fairs and balls have been our most successful methods for raising funds. The giving 
of fees by mothers from .'> to 25 cents is encouraged. 

III. Securing expectant mothers in the carl^ months of pregnancy has been th« 
most difficult problem. \Vc have not found it necessary to make (hanjrcs in our 
work as a result of the war. \Vp have enlarged the scope of our work, in so far as 
the children of pre-school age are now included and an intensive campaign is planned 
for a physical survey. 

IV. Outline of activttiesi 

Prenatal — only. 

Infant care — conference and home visiting. 
Pre-school age — conference and home visiting. 
We have no nutrition clinics, at present. 
Our activities are limited to the city. 

V. Affiliations: Suitable cases are referred to hospitals for trealment; hos- 
pitals refer to us their new births. Clinics are also held for medical students. \\'e 
co-operate very closely with relief orpani7.ations. The District Department of 
Health notifies us of all midwife and student cases. There is no division of child 
hygiene in the District. 

VI. Follow-up work is being conducted of babies examined according to the 
Children's Bureau plan. No marked results have been noted in regard to improved 
health, but much interest lias lieen amused in mothers in the care of their children. 
Community interest has been shown by the increased nursing staff. 

VIT, Increased advance of wageB has sliglitly liettcred the living conditions of 
the families of our conferences. No marked effect has been seen on the health aatl 
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general welfare of the babies. There boa been less UlneBB among the babies, but no 
marked decrease among the older children. Advance of wages has greatly lessened 
the care of colored infanta and children. Practically all under our supervision are 
American familiee. ' 

VIII. Amount of milk purchased for infants has decreased. 

IX. SUtistical: 

A. Number of mothers cared for during the ye&t, 242. 
Average months under care, about 3. 

Total deaths of mothers, it. 
At child-birth, £. 
During the puerperium, 1. 

The sixth month is the average time when pregnant women come 
under our care. The earliest case is 2^ months. 

B. The approximate percentage of births in the District attended by 

midwives is S.S3. All these coses are referred for follow-up work. 

C. Age limit of babies or young children under care, 6 years. 
Total number under 2 years cared for, 2,624. 

Total number between 2 and 6 years cared for, TSS. 

Total number of Infant Welfare Conferences each week, 14. 

Average number of babies in attenilanre each month, 1,670. 
4 to 5 months is average age when a child is brought under our 

care. Earliest cose, 3 days. 
31.9 per cent of babies born during 1918 came under our super- 



Total deaths under 1 year in our city for vear ending December 3D, 

lOIB, was 013. 
Death rale among chiblren under I year in our city during 1017 

was 97 per 1,000 births. During "l!)lS, 111 per 1,000 births. 
2.8 per (-ciLt of deaths under I year, that occurred during last 
calendar year, were on our rolls. 
X. Rerommendations : That compliance with the accepted stanilards of the 
care of infants be made compulsory. 

Harrt S, Beentos, M. D., Director 

HAWAn 

WOMEN'S CENTRAL COHHITTEB ON CHILD WELFASE 

Honolulu 

Organiited, January, 1914. 

I. No medical or nursing stalT. 

n. No budget'. Supported by dues amounting to $.1 from societies, and fifty 
cents from individuals. Funds are raised by solicitation through newspaper. Waik 
is done without cbar|ce. Delegates from other societies and individual contributors 
attend monthly meetings. 

in. Our most dlflicult rural problem is to find enough women who are not 
over -worked already. 

IV. Wc have put through a bill for a CommisHion to Investigate Feeble Minded- 
ne»s at the special sesBion of our Legitlature and at tlie regular session, we put 
through a bill appropriating $60,000 and 500 acres of Government land for a home 
for feeble-minded. 

After-war conditions have not made It necesnarv to change our work. 

Activities include the Y. W, C, A. Palama Settlement, and the Free Kinder- 
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carten. Our organ iKfttton has branrbee at Waialua, Oahu, Hamakuapoko, Maui, 
Li hue Kauai. 

V. Ours is a wntral committee to which organization^ send delegates. We 
work under and through the Board of Health. 

VI. We conducted a weighing and measuring campaign of children under achool 
age. Rending 2,000 cards to VVatihington ae the fruit of our lal)or. The Board of 
Health has taken over our experimental feeding of poorly noiirialied seliool children 
and with a present of twteve standard scales, ik tormulating a standard for 
Japanese, ChincHc, Hawaiian, Korean, Filipino and Portuguese children. We are 
also backing the Board of Health financially as their appropriation for school 
lunches is too small. We are now collecting at least $150 a month as our share. 
Pronounced improvement is shown in all directions. 

Mas. FREOBBlrK E. Stebrr, SKirelary 

ILLINOIS 
CHICAGO LYING-IH HOSPITAL AND DISPBHSAKY 

I. Staff: We have IT graduate nurses on the staff. We have 9 or 10 doctors 
acting as internes who are paid a slight amount for their services. Our attending 
staff, numbering 17, give their services without charge. 

II. Financial: Our total disbursements for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1D1H, were $186,701.99. Our organization is supported partly by membership dues, 

tartly by special contributions, and partly by hospital fees. The work in the 
oapital last year was 18 per cent absolutely free, 52 per cent part-pay and 30 per 
cent pay. We make no charge in our Out'Departmcnt. but we do ask the womon 
if they can afford to make a donation to the Dispensary. This donation generally 
varies from $1 to $5, and of course is only given by a small number of the patients. 
We have found that the mothers whose financial circumstances have been improved 
liy the advance in wages continue to attend our clinics, and ask advice, but call a 
private doctor tor their confinement. Our Out- Department work has lessened 40 per 
cent since immigration has ceased and wages have increased. 

HI. The most difficult problem we are struggling with at the present time in 
getting women to come to our prenatal classes and to attend their prenatal clinica 
rei;^ilarly. We have enlarged the scope of our work by starting prenatal classes for 
the wives of men of moderate means. We have increased our prenatal clinics from 
seven to nine each week. We are getting ready to hiild a weekly baby conference 
at the hospital. 

IV, Activities — Prenatal care: 5 prenatal clinics at Maxwell St. Dispensary 
each week; 2 prenatal clinics at Stockyards Dispensary each week; 2 prenatal 
clinics at Hospital Dispensary each week; 3 classes each week on the Care of the 
Baby. Our activities are limited to the city of Chicago. 

V, .AfhliBtions : We take care of maternity cases referre<l to us by all the local 
organizations, chief of which are United Charities, United Jewish Charities. Infant 
Welfare Association. Red Cross, Naval Belief Society, County Agent, etc. We refer 
all babies in our Out-Department and all babies of free patients in the hospital to 
ibe Infant Welfare Association. Students of the Northwestern Medical School, also 
those of the Medical School of tlie University of Illinois come to us tor their 
practical obstetrical work. 

IX. Hospital: Number of confinements 1st of .luly. 1018. to SOIli of .Tune, 
1010. 2176; number of deaths, 4. Out- Department: Number of confinements, 12S2; 
nuinl)er of deaths. 1. Causes of deaths: One in puerperium at Dispensary; one at 
ihildbirth in the Hospital; one of puerneral sepsis at the H'<spital. brnueht in from 
out of the city three weeks after infection started : one of inlliienza at the Hospital. 
Total numlter of infant deaths during the first month, U at the Out- Department. 
Total number of infant deaths during the Arst week at tlie Hospital, 34. It should 
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bn understood that we get a great manf ahnormal cbms at the Hospital. The 
average rase eotnes to us about Ihc sixth month, hut we get a great mau; b« soon 
as they Ruspect pregnancy, they I'onie to have their diagnoBiB eonflrmed. 

A copy of our circular announcing the classes referred to under III foIlowB: 

BETTER BUIES 

At no time in the world'd history have healthy hanpy habies been of more 
importance than at the preatnt time, and yet our babies sulTcr from the ignorance of 
those into whose care they are given. 

Mothercraft is woman'H most important business in life and they usually go into 
it totally unprepared and perfectly ijniorant of the subject. 

Molherrraft is a skilled profession. 

If a woman expects to earn her living in any other profewion she spends quite 
a little time and money in acquiring some degree of eilicicncy in that field before 
attempting to till a position. It is necessary in order to become competent to fill 
the position of mother to al^^o spend some time and money in acquiring some 
knowledge of this most important of all professions. 

The trouble has been heretofore that women did not know where they could go 
to Brquire this knowlpdge. 

In order to flit this lone felt need, the Chicago Lying-in Hospital has started 
a series of classes including lectures and demonstrations to prepare women for their 
maternal duties. The course covers the following: 

Personal Hyiriene during Pregnancv. 

Care after Childbirth. 

Baby Hygiene — Layette. 

Technique of Breast Feeding. 

Technique of Artificial Feeding. 

Care and Training of Children from Birth through the Period of Adolescence. 

The classes are held at our Mothers' Aid Pavilion, 6038 Vincennes Ave., on 
Tuesday of each week at 3 p, m. The cost is 14 for the entire course, payable in 
advance. Arrangements for enrolling in the classes should be made at the hospital 
office — 42« East Slst Street, telephone "Kenwood 7820." 

All expectant or young mothers are invited to attend these classes. 

Jessie P. Chbistie, Bvperialendent 

INDIANA 

THE BABIES' ULE FUND ASSOCIATION 
Eransrille 
Organised June, 1915. 

I. Medical and Nursing Staff; We employ three nurses, and have fourteen 
doctors on our staff. All these doctors serve at the clinics, giving advice and 
performing operations without charge. 

II. Financial: Our total budget for the year IfllO is (n.OSe. Our organization 
is supported fry annual anpronriations from the county and the city, and also by 
funds raised in an annua! public campaign. Our work, which is strictly charity, 
is BO widely recognired. that our campaign week is fast becoming a week for the 
payment of annual subscriptions. The work of our association is civen free of 
charge. Mothers whose financial condition has Won improved by the advance in 
wages, continue to attend our clinics and ask the advice of our nurses and doctors. 

III. Our most difPcult problem is to see that families that can alTord to nay, 
do not take advantaife of our free milk distribution or of our tree operations. This 
year we are extendinsr our work into the county. This year our association was 
olTered n baby hospital entirely equipped, of twenty liecls. providing that we should 
assume the entire financial upkeep. A vommittee investigated the matter of cost by 
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conference with managers of various institutions of lika character throiigbout the 
United States, and recommended finally tliat we reject the offer, 'ihe overhead, 
expense for so small a hospital made the cost of each hid extravajjant, and it wa« 
decided that we couid send our patients who needed re^lar and systematic iuper- 
vision to a city hospital, 

IV. Outline of Activities: Our work ia limited to the prevention of infant 
disease and mortality in children under six years of age. Clinics arc lield twice a 
week, where our doctors and nurses give advice and perform operations. Uur nur>iea 
make visits to alt sick babies on our roll, all of which visits are free of chargi-, 
though often a family makes a voluntary contribution to our funds, where tliery 
are able to pay something, though not the full amount of a doctor's or nurse's fee. 
We supervise and test the milk which is sold to babies by one of the city dairies, 
though we have no certified milk. We give milk to babies in some cases, while in 
others we pay part of the cost, allowing the family to pay what is possible. Mothers 
who are pregnant may often come to uur nurses for adviee and help, though we make 
no special provision for this work. We hold demonstrations and lectures in county 
schools for the mothers, and our nurses make visits anywhere in the county. 

V. Affiliations; We operate our own hospital three months of the summer in 
tents in one of the city parks. Here we receive delicate babies, whose feeding is 
under our supervision. The hospital contains ten or twelve beds, and we provide a 
housekeeper, a day and night nurse and a nursemaid. The social service worker of 
the Rescue Mission investigates all our charity families, to see how much help it is 
advisable or necessary for us to extend. The chairman of the city board of health 
ii one of the doctors on our staff, 

VI. Results of the Children's Year: Our organization conducted the weighing 
and measuring, but the follow up work has not been general. Mothers who had 
tiecome interested brought their children back to be weighed, and improvement woe 
always noted. As a result of the campaign, the mothers' interest was aroused which 
resulted in their more intelligent care. The city schools through a state employed 
dietetian maintained nutritional clinics, but the attendance at our clinics was not 
materially increased, nor was it found necessary to increase our staff. 

VII. Effect of General Advance of Wages: The standard of living has l)ccn 
greatly improved sini'e our organization in 10I6, but our nurses attribute this 
not so much to increased wages, as to prohibition and the Indiana State Housing 
Law, which has brought about the destruction of all tenements. The illness of the 
babies has not decreased, but the number of deaths, in our care has. There lias been 
less sickness in children between two and six in our care. We make no attempt 
to work among colored children, though whenever we are called upon, we make visita 
and deliver free milk, etc., as we do for our white babies. We liave practically no 
mothers of foreign birth. 

VIII. Wages and the milk situation: The amount of milk we buy and give 
free of charge is decreasing, AVlietber this is due to increased wages or to closer 
supervision of the dii^tribution, it is impossible to say. 

IX. Statistical : A. Prenatal. All information on prenatal care can be only 
approximate, sin<'e we keep no records, and the mothers come voluntarily, and are 
never solicited; our work having been limited to babies under si'liool'age. We 
advised Iietween 40 and 60 mothers, who came to our nurses in al»>ut the fourth 
month of pregnancy; none of these died during pregnani-y, and childbirth, or during 
the pucrperium. Total number of infant deaths, 22. We do not kceji exact age of 
infant exi'ept In years. Of these deaths, 6 were in our care, under comi>lcte charge 
of our doctors and nurses — 17 were in outside care, under a paid outside doctor, 
but visited by our nurses. 

B. Midwivefl: The records of city births attended by midwives are incomplete. 
Two out of all the babies on our rolls were attended by midwives. 

C. Postnatal care: We care for children up to six years. We cared tor 1.070 
under one year, for year ending October 1, 1910. We cared tor l,fl(Ml between one and 
tix years for year endiDg October 1, 1S19. We bold two weekly dinici; each clinio 
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has aa average attcnildnce of 35 babies, totaling 70 babiM for the week. Tlie aver* 
age Vaiby camfe under our care at two weeks, though the age varies with the weaning. 
Seven per cent, of the babien born this year in the city are " under our care." 
*' Under our rare " mfann only those babies who are under oiir doctors, not under 
nur nurses only but in outaide doctor's care. Six per cent, of tlie babies born tliia 
year in the county are under our care. 

D. Total births for year ending Decemtier 31. lOlS, 1,440. Total deaths under 
one year fur the year ending Dec. 31, 1918, 104. Seventy-tight per cent of the 
deatl'is under one year in 1918 were not on our rolls. Since 1014, the time at which 
infant welfare work in this city was begun, the death rate in diildren under one 
year has decreaeed from 105 to 72.2 per thousand. 

M. E. RosEncBANi, Rtfretary 

Mb8, Maby C. Trimble, Suptuxiainsf Nurte 

CHILDREN'S AID ASSOCIATION 
Indianapolis 

The Children's Aid Association of Indianapolix was organi7.ed in 11)0.'). It haa 
at present, in connection with its baby clinic work, 8 stalions. eacli in charge of a 
tliysician and a graduate nurse. There are. therefore. 8 nurses and 3 physicians. 
One of the physicians sets as general director and receives a salary. 

Each one of the clinics is open a part of one day each week, the nurses, of 
coilTse, visiting in the homes throughout the entire week. The service ie rendered 
entirely free of charge. Milk is not dispensed throiurh the stations, but is ordered at 
reduced rate for each baby registered at the stations, and in case the mother's 
financial condition is such that she is unable to pay for it, the Association supplies 
the milk free. 

There is the closest cooperation with other agencies such as the relief organiza- 
tions, the hospitals and the Medical School clinics of Indiana University, and with 
th» Department of Health, whirl) makes an annual grant in support of this infant 
tvelfare work. The relationship with the Puldic Health Nursing Association is very 
intimate, in tliat tlie same supervisor directs the work of each eroup of nurses. 

It i* otir plan just so far as we are able to visit each infant born in the city 
as soon as possible after his birth has been reported to the City Board of HcaUh. 
and to follow the child thereafter until lie is 4 years of age. The clinics have 
cmphasiwd particularly the work for infants under two years of age, but they haie 
fll^o undertaken the examination and supervision of children Iietween 2 and 6 yearn 

The total numfer of infants eeen in 1018 was 2.244. Of these 1.937 were under 
one year of ase. There was a death rate of 16 per thousand among (lie Italiict* 
rn'ri'Jtered at the milk stations and the per canita monthlv cost of suoervision wci 
;!fi cents. The death ratein the city tor 1018 was flS.o. ' The rate for the first !) 
moiit'iB of iniO was 77.7. 

In another denartment the AB9o''i8tion conducts a home tindins work. Thi 
frnftion of the Home Findinir Denartment is to receive children, u'hose ciri'uni- 
•tancFS, being investigated, evidenlly demand that the aaaistanie of the depnrtmeTi* 
lp extended. They are placed, after a careful medical examination in hornet wh^'b 
^n■■e already been conscientiously studied. The visitor immediately becomes th? 
'b'id'i friend aid re?^ate<lly visits tbp hnme to assure herself of his proper care, 
A graduate nurse regularly visits all babies under 2 years of age. 

Children of all ages are sheltered under the wa'ihful sunervision of this depart- 
r'nf. In in]2 when the deoartmen* was created. ,11 children were nlaced in home=. 
T«-o years later «2 were placed. The number has steadiK increased until in Ills, 
2.10 were thus sheltered. During the first six months of the present year. loO had 
already been thus placed in private homes. 

.*monE tlie babies cared for the death rate has been negligible. Ffim .Tnnunrv 
1 to October 1 of thii year there have been 39 babies under two years of age in the 
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care of the TTomp Fimlinj; nctiartment and by it hoardt^ out. Thore has been one 
death ntnoiiK the niimlcr, and Ihie one died of a congenital condition, four weeks 
after it had been transferred from the home to a honpital. Its condition waa never 
anything biit hopeless. 

Diirint; the ei|;ht years of the Tlome Finding Department's history there have 
been but 3 deaths among all its children. Thene .1 were all under 2 years of ajre. 
Two of them died after transfer to a hospital. One only, in these eight years, has 
died in a Children's Aid borne. 

Paul L. Kirdt, General Secretary 

CHILDREN'S DISPENSARY AND HOSPITAL ASSOCIATIOH 
South Bend 

Organised inon. 

I. Medii-al staff: Septemlirr, lOlS-April, lOin, 2 nurses; April, 101(1, to date. 
3 nurses; doctors, vohinteer service. 

n. Total budeet. $6.(}00. The Assoriation is supported by private suliscrip- 
tions through Federation for Soeinl ScrvlfT, and by men'lerRli'P dues. The most 
successfiil method for raising funds has lecn through the Federation for Social 
Service. The worlt done l^ the Association is free of charge. Mothers who^ic 
financial circumstances have been improved by the advance in wages are asked to 
come other than on clinic days, 

III. The most difficult problem has been the regular clinical supervision of well 
labies. This Association in now getting lack to pre-war program. 

IV. Activities; Doing infant care and pre-sehnol age work. Activitca limited 

V. There is a Division of Thild Hygiene in the Plate. 

IX. Four infant welfare conferences tnch week. Thirty to forty Imbies in 
attendance each week, .^verage age of child brought under care of Association, 3 
months; earliest case, 3 weeks. 

Oli\-e M. Bailey. 

KENTUCKY 

BABY MILE SUPPLY FUND ASSOCIATION 

I.uiii£taii 

Organised May, 1914. 

T. Staff: Under normal conditions we have 2 doctors, 1 nurse and 1 assistant. 
No charge is made for the sen ices of the Association, 

II. Financial : The Aecociation is supported by a monthly appropriation 
amounting to SlfKI from the citv, by mpmhership dues and special contributions. 

Xo fee is asked for care Riven to l?aliies brought to clinic, but ear-h family is 
encouraeeft to pay what they can for milk supplied to baby. In a few cases we 
receive full price — 10 cents a pint and 18 cents a quart. 

IV. .^itivities: When visiting the homes prenatal and maternal care is given as 
far as possible, and in everv case mothers are encoiiro.Tcd to go to a hospital fo"- 
confinement, if possible. \Ve instinct the mother in the care of her baby, and 
lrea?t-feedine always encourased. 

Our activities are limited to the city. 

V. Affiliations: We always co-onprafe with other or^mizat'ons in anv w<(v 
we ran. The hospitaN are always willing to care for our sitk babies. We have no 
division of child hygiene in the city. 

Vlll. Wages and the milk situation: We find many people realiw the valne 
of milk as a food for children and are wiilinii to pay us a little more for milk fur- 
nished baliv. We also notice the mother tries to buy milk for baby after it is taken 
off our liBt. 
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IX. StatiHlical: 178 babies cared for during year. 70 under 1 yem. 108 
between 1 and 2 years. 6 deaths. 

One welfare conference is held eat^h week, with an average of 6 in attendance. 

Total number of births in lOlS, 672. 

Total number of deaths during first year, 2T. 

Number of deaths in 1SI17, 60. 

Number of deaths in IJllS, 75. 

Numler of births in 1017, «4!>. 

Number of births In I91S, 072. 

BABIES' MILE FUND ASSOCIATION 
Louisville 

I. The Babies' Milk Fund Axfiociation of Louisville was organized in the year 
inOS. After 10 years of splendid work as an individual organization, the Aasocia' 
tion in July of this year aft^iatod with the Distriii; Nurse Association and later, 
in September, the S<'hool Nurses eame into the eombined organization. These three 
ptuises of public health work are now under the direetion of the one superintendent 
and her assistants, and the future portends for Jjouisville higher standards of public 
health and welfare, and to the nursing staff is given the opportunity for more intcn. 
sive work in a broader field. 

This year the staff of infant welfare nurses was increased in number to 10, ft 
young laywomen volunteered their services as assistants at the baby clinicB, and 10 
doctors gave us their services at the rlinics free of charge. 

TI. The budget for the Babies' rttilk Fund Association for the current fiscal year 
is $14,000. The organization is supported by city and county appropriations, income 
derived from interest on endowments, yearly subscriptions solicited by the Welfare 
League with which this AsscKiation Is nltiliated. and voluntary contributions. 

III. Heretofore all our Herviecs have liecn givtn without charge but we hope lo 
install a fee system, charge per visit to lie about SO cents, by which we hope to 
reach mothers in moderate circumstances who do not need charity, but who are in 
need of advice and instruction in the care of their children. Mothers, whose financial 
circumstances ha\e improved, still continue to attend the conferences and ask our 

IV. During the past year this Association has undertaken no new work, other 
than the opening of an additional clinic. Because of the fa<'t that we have had no 
supervisor for nearly a year we have only l>een able to carry on the regular daily 
routine. One nurse makes prenatal visits only and has char^ of the Prenatal Clinic 
where prospective mothers, who are not able to pay for the services of a privafe 
physitian, may come to get the advice of the clinic physician gratis. The district 
nurses give all the postnatal tare and 10 daj's after birth the infants are turned over 
to the supervision of the Infant Welfare nurses until the kindergarten ase is reached, 
when the School Nurses take them in charge. There are nutritional clinics in con- 
nection with the city schools. 

V. We co-fiperate with the Children's Free Hospital, with the City Hospital and 
follow up dismissed cases referrtd by the Social .Service Department of the City 
Hospital. One private hospital sends the student nurses to us for one month of 
infant welfare training. We are at all times in close co-operation with the city 
Department of Health and the relief organizations which are afl'liatcd with us in 
the Welfare League. There is no division of child hygiene in the city or State. 

VI. In our city the only result in evidence which can he attributed to ths 
examinations of infants, as conducted according to the Children's Bureau plan during 
April. iniS. is the increased enrollment of the Babies' Milk Fimd Association and 
the increased interest of the public schools in the welfare of the children. In tbn 
majority of the schools there are periodic examinations of the j'ounger children and 
faereased supervision by the school nursei. For the first time in the history of tha 
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public echooli of LouiKville the school nuraea are uoder a superviBor and during the 
coming yeAr we have hopes for the rapid development of health work in the schools. 

VII. We do not find that the increase in wages has had an; general effect upon 
the standards of living; there are still the same problems of poverty to contend with 
because of the advance in the cost of living. 

VIII. The amount of milk bought for babies hy this Association has decreased 
with its increase in enrollment. The list of breastfed babies enrolled is constantly 
increasing. However, the situation in the city shows, judging from the difficulty 
certified milk dealers have in filling orders, that there is an increased demand for 
milk as a food (or children, 

IX. SUtistical: 

A. Prenatal Care: 

Total number of mothers cared for during the year, 1D4. 

Average number of months under care, 2.25. 
Total deaths of mothers, none. 
Total number of infant deaths, 4: 
At Wrth, 3. 
During first month, 1. 
The month of pregnancy women come under our care: 

Average cases — end of sixth, beginning of seventh. 

Earliest case — second month. 

(The average case is somewhat late owing to the fact that 

we have been taking a large number of prenatal cases for the 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, and these are most 

frequently referred to us two or three weelcs before delivery.) 

B. Midwives: 

VV'e are not able to get city statistics relative to midwives and 
the percentage of babies on our roll whose births were 
attended by midwives is very low, 

C. PostnaUl Care; 

Age limit of babies or young children under care, G years. 
Total number under 1 year cared for, 1,14T. 
Total number between 1 and 6 years cared for, 1,016. 
Older children are referred to the school nurses for supervision. 
Total number of infant welfare conferences each week. S and 6. 
Average number of babies in attendance each week, 87. 
The earliest case in which the child's life is brought under OUT 
care is at birth. 
The percentage of babies born in our city, during the fiscal 
year, who came under the supervision of our organization, 
17.5 per cent. 
The percentage of babies born within the last calender year in 
our city who came under the superrrslon of our organisa- 
tion. IS per cent. 

D. Total births in Louisville for year ending December 31, 1013. 3.S6T. 
Total deaths under 1 year for" year ending December 31, IfllS, 480. 
PercentiMje of the deaths of infants not on the rolls of our .^Bsocia- 

tion which occurred during the last calender year, per 1,000, 08.5 

There has been an increase in the death rate among children under 

I year. 
The Health Department attributes increase of death rate to growth 
in population. 
Recommendations : 

Extensive and intensive educational campaign in homes and in public 
KhwU as a m.?«oa flf combating the increasing death rate. 

SopsiK C. Nelson, R, N., BupeHnttndmt 
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LOUISIANA 

CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
New Orleans 
Organized May, 1D13. 

I. Staff: Under normal conditions 36 nurses, T doctors, all ot whom are paid 
for their services. 

II. Biidget: (SO.OflO. The Aasociation is supnorted by an aonropriation of 
93.504 a y^ar from the city treasury, and by membership dues, amounting to approxi- 
mately S45.000. 

Formal membership drives and steady work by memhernhip committees have 
been found to be the most sueeeBsfiil methods of raising ttinds. 

A fee of JIO is charfrcd for maternity service. All other service is given free. 

III. The most difReult problems of the past year have hern: (1) Sltiw and inade- 
quate birth registration: (2) poorly untrained, unsupervised midwiferv Berviee; 

(3) rraotico by incompetent physicians; (4) unsafe and inadequate milk Hiipnly; 

(S) inadequate bousing facilities and increased coat of livinir not paralleled by 
increased waBiea; (6) unsafe and wasteful collection and disposal of garbage. None 
of theie problems have been solved. 

Changes in rrneediire; The entire methods of nursing service has been revised 
under direction of the Children's Bureau. 

IV. Activities: Five maternitv centers hare been established at whirh prenatal 
clinics are held once a week. The clinics are conducted by especially trained 
obstetricians aasisteil by obstetrical nurses. Mothers registered at tbf-ie clinics 
receive careful prenatal care bv doctor and nurse, are attended at delivery by 
phvsician and nurse and receive daily after care by the nur»e and not less than three 
calls after birth from the physician. A charge of $10 per case is made for this 

Infant care: Thirty-six infant welfare clinics per week are held under the 
direction of a regularly emnloyed staff pediatricians assisted hy 3fl infant welfare 
nurses, beside nnrsinp and the usual supervision of well children in their hornet 
are given by these niirses, children to pre-nchool ape which attend these clinics and 
are supervised by the nurses. No care is given to children of school nee or to 
adolescent children and no nutritional clinics are conducted. The activities of the 
Association are limited to New Orleans. 

V. j^fRliations: With hospitals, medical schools, relief orcaniwitions, etc. The 
child welfare nurses attend three clinics at the hospitals and assisn caseg within 
onr fields to proper nurses. The common case council of all social airenriea inter- 
ested in any ease is called once a week to malce a formal plan for this case and to 
pro-rale the necessary relief. 

With Citv or Slate derartmprfs nf lieslth: From the City Board of Health we 
oWa'n daily all the names and addresses of recorded births, and monthly, name* and 
addresses of rPT'ortod deaths amon" children under 8 years of age. There is no 
division of Child Hygiene in New Orleans, but there is one in the State Board of 
Health. 

VI. Results of the Children's Year Campalcn: A ereafly stimulated com- 
munity interest (n the health of children has made it possible for this organ izatinii 
to irTcase its stnff of nnrses from 6 to 36 and the number of its clinics from 5 to 
40. From the Children's Bureau we have received invaluable assistance in the organi- 
zation of this increased scope of work. 

VII. As to the effect of the general advance in waces npon the standards if 
livine of the families with which our organiration is in touch: The answer to this 
and to the following five nuestions is based upon observation, not figures. We do 
not find that the increase in woees has equalled the increase in the cost of living, 
but the apparent money surplus for a time encouraged unwise and uneound expendi- 
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lureB. Tbc general advance in wages hae not been Biifficient to improve the health 
or general welfare of children, on the contrary the number of under-nourished chil- 
dren is apparently greater and the number of nursing mothers with inadequate milk 
is de^-idedly greater. 

There has I)ecn Iceb illness each year for the past 10 years, except for the years 
in which we have had epidemics. 

This organization does not care for colored mothers and children, the work is 
done by a colored organization whirli has just been started. 

VIII. Regarding the amount of milk bought for babies and children: For chil- 
dren under the care of welfare nurses, the per capita consumption of milk increases 
slightly every year. Records of milk dealers show that the general per capita con- 
sumption of milk for New Orleans has decreased steadily in the past 18 months, 

IX, Total number of mothers cared for during the year : Maternity work of 
the Child Welfare Association has been in operation only since the first of October. 
The ftgiires herein following are, therefore, only for the one month. We have on 
roll a total of 210 maternity cases to whom we are giving prenatal care; of these, 06 
expert to be delivered by Child Welfare physicians. 42 hy family physicians and the 
remainder by midwives. Of this 210, 20 per cent have enrolled during three months 
of gestation, 18 per cent between the third and sixth month, and the remainder 
between the sixth and eighth month. 

The total nnmber of infant deaths during the year lOlS: Out of a total reg- 
istration of 10,406 children there were 71 deaths. However, the average monthly 
roll of the Association for the year 1R18 was 0,801 children; of these 71 ileaths, 64 
occurred during the first year of life, 18 during the first month of life. This figure 
18 is unduly small because of the fact that the average age for enrollment for 
children is still well over one month. 

Midwives: The approximate percentage of births in New Orleans attended 
by midwives. flO.l. 

Per centage of babies on our enrollment whose births were attended by midwives, 
80.4. 

Age limit of babies or young <'hildren under our care: t.'n<ler six years of age. 

Total numlier of children under one year cared for during 1U18, 2,717. 

Total number of infant welfare conferences each week. 32. 

Average number of babies in attendance at each conference, 15. 

Average age at which children are brought under our care. It is impossible 
to give an estimated answer to this question while the Association continues to 
canvass and open new fields. Whenever a new field Is opened entire families are 
enrolled. However, the Association secures daily from the City Board of Health 
names and addresses of all reported births, and children within our fields are enrolled 
by the nurees. Also the fields assigned each nurse is small enough to permit her to 
see each family from two to three time? a month, and to canvass at least one block 
every day in order to cheek up removals and newcomers. 

Twenty-five per cent of the babies born in New Orleans during the calendar 
year, come under the supervision of our organization. Percentage of the babies 
lorh within the lait calendar year in districts covered by our organization who have 
come under the supervision of our Association, has i«en 92.5 per cent of those who 
survived the first month. 

50.42 per cent of the deaths under one .vear that occurred during the last 
calendar year in the districts covered by our .Association, were of children who were 
no* on the rolls of our -Association. Of these, virtually alt were children under 
one month of age. 

There has probalily been an increase in the death rate among children nnd'T 
one year in Kew Orleans within the last year. There haii l>pen an actual increase in 
the num^er of deaths — from fi70 to B57. If is imiossihie to estimate the death 
rate because of the inadequate birth resistration, neither is it possible to estimate 
approximately the increanu in the population. 

IlutT L. Sailet, Executive Bearttary 
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HAB7LAND 

BABIES' HILE FUND ASSOCIATION, BALTIMORE 
The welfare of its children is a fair index of the intelligence and public spirit 
of a community. An organization caring for children must be judged by the reaults 
obtained in prumoting the health and reducing the death rate of its bencflciariea and 
should receive the hearty support of the public in proportion to ita efficiency. 

It was with a desire to checit up the work of tfae Babiea' Milk Fund Associa 
tion in Baltinioie Ihnt a brief statistical study of a year's records (1018) was 
made. The organization at prtsent conducts SO weekly welfare conferences in 
various nections of the city. In each of these the mothers of the neigliborhood 
and their young children are encouraged to meet a physician and nurse for instruc- 
tion and advice in order to " keep tiieir well children well." 

The 22 trained nurses of the Association devote their entire time, in addition to 
assisting at the clinics, in visiting the homes of children under three years of 
a;;e, nursing sick infants, and in afsisting the mothers in all matters pertaining to 
tho care of their children. Ihe viaitu both at the clinics and at the homes are 
rostrictid lo thOHc mothers who without this help would not t« able cither through 
ignorance or poierty to care satisfactorily for their children. 

Babies'W\ilK5ir]d AssociaTion . 

Lases under Oupervision /<5,*«- 

NumUrof DeaThs «t 

MorTaliTi^, j-.tJi 



M, 



Chiep Cau5e5 of DeaTh 



iscell^neous 




During (he -vear 10,405 rhildrpr imdcr thri-c voars of ase came iindfr the sur.er- 
ion of the Aasociation, (S'e Plate I). Of this number, 5,7!)5 (55 per cent) 
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atteoded the station conrereoces. The racial affiliationi of the cbildren may be 
ruughly slated as followsi 

Per cent 

Children of native parentage 42 

Children of foreign parentage 20 

Children of negro parentage 25 

Cliildren of parentage unstated 7 

ThiK tabulation indicates that the babies coming under the care of the Associa- 
tion belong for the most part to the least prosperous classes of the community, 
among which the largest infant mortality would naturally be expected. 

Of the toUl number 68B died, a mortality of 5.0 per cent. Of the 5.795 children 
who attended tlic (linirs, 187 died, a death rate of 3.2 per cent ; 52 of this number, or 
27 per cent, were in serious condition when first seen at the rlinicn and were referred 
at once to hospitals. In order to obtain some idea of the a.tsistanee which the 
Association is ren lering to the child life of the city it is necessary to compare the 
above mortality rates of the children receiving our aid vvlth the death rate of child- 
ren of the same age in the city at large. It must be rcmeniUred (hat the latter flg- 
ures include the children of tile well-to-do, amting whom the morlalitv is naturally 
low. It is estimated that there were during the year studied, 41.400 children in tlie 
city under three years of age. Among this number there were 3,344 deaths a mor- 
tality rate of S per cent as compared to 5.11 per cent among the children on tlio 
records of the .Unsocial ion. and 3.2 per cent among children attending the welfare 
conferences. (See Plate 11, \ 

An analysis of the fatal cases 'in regard to the gastro* intestinal diseases is 
instructive. 

MorTalilqSTaTisTics. 

From Diarrhoea and EnTeriTis . 

.If sKCtKt Nmin^Saftninit*n\kniAncA aJ CmftrtfCt 



rrom All Causes. 
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Of the tot«l number of children up to tliree jeara ot age, attcndiog the 
welfare cliuics (5,71>i>)> there were but M dcntliH fri^in diarrhaij and eii(eritia, a. 
mortality rate from thin group of digorileis of ,li pir cent, ea compared io TS deaths, 
a mortality rate of 1.0 per oeiit, among 4,T(tO cliildren wlio did nut attend the clinics 
but wiio received nursing supervision in their homes and to 938 deatlia, among 
41,400 ehildren of the same age in the city at lai^e a rate of 2.2 per tent. Th.re 
were but eight cases of dysentery (ulcerative ileocolitis with bloody discharges) 
among 10,495 ehildren on our records and bul one of the eight had allfndfd the 
welfare clinics. 

In 1918 ileocolitis was an exceedingly prevalent disease in Baltimore: the results 
here reported, therefore, are at once eCrihing evidence of the effitiency of our work 
and of the poBsibility of completely eraditating dysentery as a fattor in infant 
mortality. 

Taken as a whole These figures dtnionstrate that with adequate medical and 
nursing supervision, including instruction in cleanlinesB, in the preparation of milk 
mixtures and the boiling of all the ingredients used in their prtiparation, the 
incidence of disea-se and death from the iliarrhoeal disorders of infants incliiding 
what is popularly known as summer diarrhoea, can be reduced to a minimum. 
This group of diseases formerly so fatal in our large cities, needs no louger continue 
the great menace drtaded for many years. 

A consideration of the causes of death in respect to the age period*! shows 
clearly what general conditions are most fatAl at the various agea and wliere 
emphasis must Ite laid if the mortality among young children is to be further 
curUiled. (See Plate 111.) 



Lauses of UeaTh aT A^e feriods. 






10 



It is to be noted that more than one-half of the deaths in the flr^t montli fall 
in the class called miscellaneous nnd do not belong to nutritional or to respiratory 
diseases. Among the niisi'cltuneom group are included those children born with 
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malformations and congenital debilityj manj are Byphilitir, and siicciiinb shortly 
aitir birlli. Uur recurtla do not sliow th« enormous mortality during the first 
\teeks of life, as ao many of the children Hret come under our observation at a later 
period. It has been di-ninnst rated repeateilly that the average death rate during 
the first month Is about one-third of the total mortality during the first year. 
This i-aii be reduced by a public sentiment which will prevent the marriage of, the 
pUyaically unlit, by more intt.nsive superviiiion and adequate care, BJid by better 
obstetrital prai'tiee. 

Uur nurses are making prenatal visits in cooperation with ncveral of the ol^tetri- 
cnl clinics of the city. The notification of pregnancy is made as a rule, lute and 
the number of visits possilile before delivery is too few. Sueh prenatal visits should 
be made at least once a week and for several months, to insure the mother ngainat 
complications and the loss of her child. There should be provision also for tlie treat- 
meni of venereal diseases. 

Of 705 negro women who were visited prenatally the pregnancies resulted in 
non-viable births in 10. S per cent of the cases. In contrast, of 6+!i white women 
visited but 2.8 per cent of the pregnancies resulted in non-viable births. 

To prcwnt the early loxt of life prompt knotcUdgc of the pregtumcy and inten- 
sive prenatal and early pottnatal tuperviaUm is aecessar/j. 

The largest number of deaths from nutritional disorders occur under six months 
of age. At this period maternal nursing is often stopped and an unsuitable arlificial 
feeding begun. From this time throughout the remainder of the three years' period 
there is a continuoiis reduction in the mortality from nutritional disease. It is 
obvious from the satistics here presented that this cause of infant mortality can be 
largely removed if the children can be brought under the proper continuous super- 
vision from the early months of life. 

The comparatively large number of fatalities from respiratory diseases is sur- 
prising to those who have not followed infant welfare work in recent years. Of 
the total deaths under three years, 297, or more than half, were due to respiratory 
diseases. (Sfc Pta,lr. I.) Particularly after six months of age then' is a irteadv 
increase in the relative number of deatlis from respiratory infection. Between one 
and three years (ge-e I'lntc III) this group forms 78 per cent of all the fntnl ciises. 
The negro'children on our records show no greater susceptibility to respiratory 
diseases than do the white children. It is manifestly impossible to protect young 
children from respiratory diseases amid the crowded housing conditions in the 
congested portion of tlie city, especially during the winter months and with the 
large amount of inclement weather. Any measures which in=ure better livins con- 
ditions, less crowding and more fresh air will of course lower the high death rate 
from this cause; especially is it important that adults and older children with 
colds and coughs should be kept away from infants. Much, however, can be done 
at once by skillful nurses to diminish the incidence of this most serious form of 
illness. 

It is perhaps wise to lay stress on the emergent character of all this work. 
It is so necessary because the conditions amid which so many young children must 
live are unsanitary and so many mothers are without knowledge fitting (hem to care 
for their children properly. When all the girls of the country enter married life 
with some knowltdge of infant hygiene, much of this welfare work will he unneces- 
sary. Just at present it is urgently needed and is meeting with gratifying succerJa 
even amid unfavorable conditions. Each year in Baltimore at least eighteen hundrid 
deaths among infanta and young children could he prevented if all the children not 
adequately cared for could receive such medical and niirsing sunervision as Is pro- 
vided through attendance at the welfare clinics and the home visits of our nurses; 
that is to say instead of having a mortality of 8 rer cent under three years, renre- 
senting 3,344 deaths, it could be rnluced to a death rate of a.% per cent, representing 
lees than 1,500 deaths. It should be emphasized moreover tHat children who survive 
their third year for the most part are not diseased and handicapped but have an 
average life expectancy. 
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The yearly Iom therefore to & community from this easily preventable death 
rate is impoesible to calculate. Should not the work of an organization <apable of 
tffecting such a salvage of child life in the community receive the intcreat and 
support of every citizen 1 

J. H. Mason Kniu, Jr., MJ>., President 
Giorer F. Powers, MJ)., Director 



MASSACHUSETTS 

BABT HYGIENE ASSOCIATION 
Boa ton 



Organized, 1909. 



I. Staff; 2fl nuriiea, 23 doctors. Since April all have been paid (3 a con- 
ference, whereas iKfore all were volunteer workers. 

II. Total bud^t for the year was $44.fl08.B8. The organization is supported 
hj special contribtitions. The methods we have found most successful in raising 
funds are annual reports and special appeals. The worit done is ftivcn free of 
charge. We find that the mothers, whose flnancial circumstances have been improved 
by the advance in wages, still continue to attend the conferences and aslc our 
advice. 

III. The most difficult problem: To keep pace with the gfowth of the work. 
An increase in the stafT has only partially taken care of the imTcase in the number 
of babies. We have enlarged the scope of our work. We take care of all babies up 
to two years and in five stations we talce care of children up to six years. 

IV. Activities: Infant care — 20 infant welfare stations. Pre-school age — 
S child welfare stations. A doctor in charge of conference, and a dietitian the home 

V. Affliations: Settlement houses give us room for stations and help in the 
support of the rhild welfare work. Other organizations help with workers. Three 
conference pliysicinns come -from hospitals. Some teaching in pediatrics done at 
conferences. Staff nurses attend meetings of local relief organizations and work 
with tliem. City gives us room for stations. 

VI. Result of Children's Year Campaign ; Opened fifth child welfare station as 
result of weighing and measuring campaign. Welfare stations increased from 16 to 
20 in the last year. Increase in number of babies cared for and Ino'ease in con- 
ference attendance. 

VII. Effect of general advance of wages upon stendnrd of living; Cost of living 
seems to have incn-'ssed at least as much as wages. Conditions do not aeem better 
except in families where there are several wn^e earners. 

VIII. Wages and Milk Situation; Amount of mili( bought at millc stations 
has increa<(ed. Milli campaign has helped. 
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PoBtnftUl Care: 

Age limit of babies or young children under our care, 2 years in 15 
(tatiODs, 6 years in B stations. 

Total number under two years cared for, January— September, S,454. 

Total number between 2 and )t years cared for, January- September, 
648; week of September 30, 1«19, under 1 year, 3,205; 1 to 2 years, 2,546; 
2 to 6 years, 479. 

Twenty-seven infant conferences each week. Average number of babie* 
in attendance each week, 47.7. 

Average age at which child ia brought under our care is under one 
month, 12 per cent, 1 to 2 months, S2 per cent. 33 M per cent of the babies 
born in Boston during the calendar year came under the BUiiervision of uur 
organization. 

Forty-three per cent of the babies born within the last calendar year, in 
the districts covered by our organization, have come under the supervision 
of our association, Total births for year ending December 31, 1918, 20,063. 
Total deaths under 1 year in our city for same period, 2,298. Death rate 
under one year for 1B17, 9SM. Death rate under one year for 1018, 114.54. 
WHnifbed Ra.nd, R. N., Buperviaor. 



Boston 

Our work has not changed in any essentials since last year or the year before, 
but here is an illustration as to how the society is able to work in behalf of the 
infants. 

A child about twenty-two months old was brought to our attention late in 
August of this year by a district nurse. It was clear that the mother was entirely 
unwilling to carry out the orders of the nurse and the rhitd'e life was despaired of 
unless some immediate provision was made. The doctor had advised tliat the baby 
must lie taken on the Floating Hoxpital to save its life, but neither doctor nor nurse 
had been able to persuade the mother to go to the Ftoatinj: HoHpital and the child 
was growing steadily worse. After satisfying ourselves of the correctneas of this 
analysis, our purpose was stated as one of forcing treatment by court order if 
necessary, and when the mother was unwilling to fall in with the doctor's plans upon 
OUT urging, we asbed the judge of the Juvenile Court to grant us a warrant to 
bring the matter immediately before him. This was done within three hours, the 
child waa placed in the care and custody of the Society, with our agent who handles 
these cases, who is a trained nurse, as surety. A short continuance was granted and 
it was explained to the mother that she must give such care as the doctor required, 
otherwise tJie child would be permanently taken from her. It has been watched 
along from day to day by nurse and agent. Conditions have improved, the <hild 
i.i doing lietter, almost doing well, anil we believe that wc have in this way saved the 
ohitd-s life. 

This, of course, if not a mere exception, but it Is a plan by which we are able 
often to put a spol<e into the wlieel Just at the right time, 

C. C. Carktkns. Oinrinl Urnntary 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Boston 

Child Hygiene Activities 

The child hygiene activities of this Department are chiefly centered in the 

Division of Hygiene. Actively engaged in this work are a director, live nurses, 

forming a Subdivision of Public Health Nursing: a Health Instructor on Foods who 

handles the problems of food and its relationship to health; and a Supervisor of 
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Mouth Hyf^ipne, who handles oral hygiene problemi; also e. Health Inetructor in 
charge of exhi1>it«. 

The function of the Slate Department of Health i» to stimulate activitv in the 
difTerent comniunities of the State. For that reason we do not try to carry a very 
large force of workera or to do much in the way of investigation of individual 

Oiir plan of procedure does not roitBist of individual rase work hut rather 
i-omprises invent) pat inns of child welfare activities throughout the State, consulta- 
tions with local health authorities and private agencies for the purpose of aiding 
them in estahlishing new work or extending work already undertaken; educational 
wi>rk intended to stimulate the general puhlic to a realizing eenae of the need of 
child welfare activity. The educational work is carried on hy means of e.xliibitR, 
moving picturrH, stereoptiron slides and lectures hy both physicians and nurses. 
The Department stalT of eight District Health Oflicers, with eight Nursing Assist' 
anta, are also directly concerned in this child welfare prc^am, as well as in other 
phases of public health work. 

The establishment of a Subdivision of Public Health Nurfling within the Division 
of Hygiene ia one of our recent developments and that eulidivision has charge of all 
the nursing activities of our own child hygiene niirpes and alfo. so far as the Rta'e 
haa any supervision whatsoever, of similar work throughout the State. It should 
be said, however, that this supervision ia only a voluntary affair. We do not have 
legal authority for it. 

We have undertalcen various investigations through the agency of public health 
nurses. Our n^trses are aluo available for advice to the nursing forces of the dilTer- 
cnt cities and towns. We are glad to help establish new work and to show tliem how 
to do the work but not to carry it on ourselves. Thin year an additional step has 
been taken in co-operation with the Ked CroBS. The Xew England division has fur- 
nished UB with a Field Supervisor to work in our office under our chief nurne, and 
this Field Supervisor will have charge of the new nursing work estalilished throuh. 
out the State by the Red Cross chapters. In this way the State Health Department 
will, in efTect. have supervision over all the new work of that sort started. 

A second very important Ihing which we have undertaken has been nutritional 
work. We have a whole time nutritional worker in the Division of Hygiene, who 
began hy getting up lectures, talks and exhibits. Now we are trying to do a larger 
piece of work and to co.ordinate all the nutritional work of the State. To do that 
we arc making an investigation to And out how many nutritional clinics there are 
and who is running them, and then we are going to try to get some sort of a system 
whereby the work done by agricultural colleges, home demonstration agenta, etc., 
will fit in with that done by the nurses or other agencies. 

Another new feature this year has been the establishment of a section on mouth 
hygiene in the Division of Hygiene. We now have a Supervisor of Mouth Hygiene 
who tries to do the same sort of co-ordinating work for dental clinics as that men- 
tioned above for nutritional clinics. (We have prepared a standardised dental 
ayllahus which is taking pretty well with the dentists of the State.) We also have 
a health instructor for mouth hygiene whose job it is to stimulate interest in the 
rare of the mouth and to help communities in getting mouth hygiene work started. 
We do not carry on field work ourselves. 

During the summer we tried the scheme of having a diagnostic clinic at the 
agricultural fairs. We had a physician in charge and had our own tent. We hope 
that this may be made a permanent feature of our work. We wish to emphasize, 
however, the fact that we do not ofTcr any treatment at our diagnostic clinics. 

Our educational work has gone on this year much as we have always carried it 
out. One new feature hai been getting up a child welfare outline in conjunction 
with the State Board of K/Iucation, for use in vocational and other schools. This 
is intended for tlie use of teachers but not of pupils. At a meeting in the State 
House all of the nurses who were going to do this teaching were gathered together 
and received some instruction on the beet way U> do it. We had also, in eonjunction 
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with tlie State Board of Education, a sort of eummer clinic at one of the State 
Nonnal Schoola for those who are to teach hygiene and home nuTfiinR. Further- 
more, we arc tryinj; the plan thia year of offering a series of lectures on the 
im|)ortance of public health nursing, to the Masaachusetta Training School for 
Niirfles. Thin will mean undertaking to give about 250 lecturee. This U simply 
designed to give the nurses who are going out into private practice some idea as to 
what puhlic health nursing means and not to make them public health nurses. 

There are two other features of our new work which should he included in this 
nnmmary of oiir activities; One is the use of postnatal letters which are being 
sent once a month until the baby is a year old. These go to all mothers who have 
been in receipt of our prenatal' letters and to any others who may wish to take 
a<tvantage of this service. The second feature is the inauguration of health columns 
in the newspapers. Wc now conduct such columns in newspapers in seven cities 
in the State. In this way we hope that we are getting to the puhlic during the year 
a considerable amount of information on the prevention of disease. 

Our afflliationa are with any agency, puhlic or private, within the State, which 
is doing any form of rhild conservation work. 

Uexkill E. Champion, M. D., Director, Dttrtnon of Hygiene 

THE VISITING irUSSE ASSOCIATION 
Great Bairlnctan 

Organized in 1008 and incorporated in 1916. 

Southern Berkshire with its population of 9..35(l, which includes the towns of 
Orcat Barrincton, Sheffield, Egremont and Alford, has kept us busy during 1019. 
The aftermath of the inHuenza epidemir with its great lessons of unpreparednesa 
along health lines; the impossibility of the community to get adequate help either 
in its nursing or its housekeeping; the need of trained workers and the lack of 
responsibility on the part of the volunteer — all these things were brought out 
forcibly to us. 

February 11th, the National Modern Health Crusade was started in all th# 
schools in our district except the high schools — twenty-two achoolhouses and 
forty-nine rooms, two thousand children were enrolled for the crusade. This was 
our first entry into the rural schools and as transportation was difficult, it required 
a great deal of time to get around. The eight health chores the child agreed to do 
each day for fifteen weeks to form a habit are such simple things as brushing his 
teeth, washing his hands before each meal, drinking a certain number of glasses of 
water, l-oing in bed a required nnmijer of hours, and keeping his windows open in 
Ills N-droom. He is (riven credits on his score card for every chore he performs, 
and there are honors in titles and pins, which act as incentives in the teaching of 
Bimple good health and hygiene. 

Since September, our sihool work has increased, as we were asked to visit all 
the town schools once a week and all the rural schools once in two weeks. Medical 
inspection has l>een completed thia fall. In our schools we have noticed the large 
number of children with poor teeth who have never seen a dentist and never had 
a tooth brush. In order to remedy part of this defect, we have purchased tooth 
lirnshea and sell them at cost to the rural school child. 

At our request, Fairview Hospital started an eye, ear, nose and throat clinic 
with a specialist in charge. These clinics were started in November and are to be 
held once a month at the hospital. The clinic is held for people who cannot afford 
t« pay the reiriilar rates and no private patient of any physician will be taken, 
unless the physician so requests. As we know, it is the rural child that has been 
neglected, and many of them are ill-nourifhcd and underweight owing to tonsils and 
adenoids that no ore has any time or money to attend to. Many of them never had 
n physician and hate been to the nearest town once in their lives. 
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An InterentinK four HftVB were spent September SM to 26th at the Fair frroundi. 
The ViHitln^ Nur»e. with the help of the Thursday Morninfc Club, conducted a 
mothers' and habics' rest tent on the fcrounda. Over Ave hundred people, mothers 
and I'obies. used the tent Health literature was distributed freely, as well as advice 
to the mothers. 

The State Department of Tlealth conducted a Health Exhibit next to the Rent 
Tent and many of our mothers visited there. VVc considered our four days strenu- 
ous, but worth while, because we reached people that never come to town except 
once a year at fair time. 

Our maternity work boa doubled this lant year. We attend delivery if the 
fhyHician or paticiit requests it, and if the physician calls u«. One nurse usually 
attends to this work, and we find the patients and the physicians plad to call on ut. 

The Association has now provided ub with two Ford cars, and they are always 

Staff; Three nurses, no doctors. 

Total budget, $4,IKH). Supported by private donations, and by a yearly drive. 
No appropriations from the town or state. 

Aetivitiea: Prenatal and maternal rare; infant care; pre-school age; school 
age; beside nursinjc; tulierrulosis nursing. 

Afniiationsi With National Or^anlKation for Public Health Nursing, National 
Tuberculosis Association, American Bed Cross. 

W. C. Seabs, B. N., SupervitOT 

CHILD WELFARE COHHISSIOH 

(Fociiierl:r Iufsat Hrtiene AsMclatlan) 
Holyokc 
Orfraniicd 1911. 

I. Staff: 1 graduate nurse, 3 doctors. 

II. The oreanization is entirely supported by an appropriation from the city. 
A charge is made for modified milk only, which is sold at cost. 

III. The movt difficult problem: The high cost of living has increased the 
number of cases requiring relief. The scope of the work has been enlarged by the 
establishment of Nutrition Clinirs. 

IV. Activities: Prenatal and maternal care, regular visits to the home; infant 
care, the chief activity; activities limited to our own city. 

V. Affiliations: Prenatal and Infant cases located through the aid of the 
Visiting Nurse Association and AsBOpiatcd Charities. Wc have the use of a bed in 
the maternity ward of one if the hospitals for our prenatal cases. There are Divi- 
sions of Child Hygiene in the city and State. 

VTII. Wages and (he milk situation: In spite of the higher cost, our mothers 
are using more milk as a food for their children. 
IX, Prenatnl Care: 

Total niimlier of mothers cared for during th(- year. 31. 

AvRra;re numl>er of mcnths under care, 3 months. 

Total deaths of mothers, none. 

Total numtKT of infant deaths, 15. 

During the first month. 3. 

During the first year of life, 10 — 2 premature. 

During the first fix months of pregnancy the average cases of wonen 
come under our care. 

The earliest case, 3 mcnths. 
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Poatnatal care! 

Age limit of babies or jmitig cbildren under our care, 6 years. 

Total number under 1 year cared for, 474. 

Total number between 1 and 6 years cared for, 80. 

Weekly infant welfare clinics are held. 

Average number of babies in attendance each week, 3!i. 

Average age at which the child is brought under our care, secoad 
month; earliest case, 24 hours. 

Approximately one-third of all babies bom in Holyoke come under the 
supervision of the Child Welfare Commission. 

Total births for year ending December 31, 1018, approximately 1,700. 

Total deaths under t year for aame period, 216. 

Ninety-three per cent of the deaths under 1 year during the last cal- 
endar jrear were not on the roll of the Child Welfare Commission. 

Fifteen per cent increase in the death rate among children under 1 year 
during the last year. 

Total deaths under 1 year, 171. 

Death rate, 100 per 1,000 — a decrease of 26 per cent over 1918. 

Li^ELLA Thoupbon, R. N., Xurse in Charge 

TISITIH G HimSE ASSOCIATION 
Springfield 

I. The Visiting Hurse Association of Springfield was or^nlied in ISIS. From 

1 nurse in 1015 the stalT grew to ft in 1917, and at present (1S19) the staff consiate 
of the Director, Executive Secretary, Registrar, II visiting nurses, and 5 associate 
nurses. Three of the associate nurses are employed and flnanced by factories, and 

2 by a neighboring town. They are connected in an advisory capacity with the 
Visiting Nurse Association. 

II. Our budget for the current year Is $24,000. It is raised through an annual 
Community Chest drive. This Community Chest raises the bud^cets of ID organixa- 
linns. We have a list of factories which are " Commercial MeTn1>erH " of our Asso- 
ciation and pay an annual fee based on the number of employees they have. We 
have one endowed nurse, and we receive about $4,000 a year in fees. 

We ask no fee for prenatal or well baby visits, but a fee of $3 for care during 
labor, and a fee of 50 cents a visit li asked for all calls other than the above. VVb 
find that mothers attend our conferences with no regard to financial circumstances. 

III. We have changed our method of procedure in the past six months from 
generalization to specialization in several instances. We have detailed two nurses 
to well-baliy work entirely, and two more to prenatal work and care during labor 
entirely. The remaining seven generalize doing perhaps half well-baby work. 

IV. We make fortnightly visits to prenatal patients. We give care during 
labor. We get a weekly list of births from the Board of Health and visit these 
babies with a view to maternal feeding, Baby Conferences, and also following up 
further those motl'prs who need supervision. We keep babies under our supervision 
until two years olii. Very little is done for children between two and six, M'e 
have attempted it, but find it a need yet to be Hlled, tor our staff is not large enough 
to cope with the added effort it would mean to do Bystematic work for children of 
pre-school age. We are not doing school nursing nor are we holding any nutritional 
clinics. 

V. While we co-operate very closely with all other agencies In the community 
and in the state, we have actually taken over the work of but one association. Two 
years ago the Baliy Feeding Association, then supporting a milk station and two 
nurses, merged with the Visiting Nurse Aseociation. which explains the Visiting 
Nurse Association now doing the " well-bal^- " work in Springfield. The city has no 
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VI. Thia OTfianLzation did a large part in the Children's Year Campaign and 
conducted the follow-up clinics, one held tvo monthB after the weighing and measur- 
ing testa, and one held one year after. Man; cases were cleared up aa regards 
throat, eye, and ear defects, as well as orthopedic cases. The improvement of chil- 
dren is general. Physicians show more interest, parente display better understand- 
ing, and make a greater effort to prevent defects. Our Well Bab; Conferences have 
increased from two weekly ones to Ave weekly conferences, and we have establiehed 
three branch stations where three of these conferences are held. This likewise 
increases our total attendance of babies, and our staff of physicians, which now 
numbers Ave. Tliere is a rotating staff of physicians, each giving two to four 
months at a time. 

VIII. Since our increased work among babies, less milk has been bought, for 
there is more breast feeding. Older children have been given an increased amount 
during the past six months. Due to the high cost of milk, the children had not been 
getting enough until a campaign was carried on to educate parents to the food 
value of milk for young children. 

IX. Total number of mothers cared for during the year, 238. 

Average number ot months under care, 3. 

Deaths of mothers during pregnancy. 2, due to influenza, and I due to 

goiter. There were none at child-birth or during the puerperium. 
Deaths of infants at birth, none. 
Deaths of infants during first month, 6. 
Deaths of infants during first year, 10 
Month of prenancy that women come under our care: 

Average, 6th month. 

Earliest, 3d month. 
Approximate per cent of births in the city attended by midwives. 

Age limit of babies under our care, 2 years. 

Approximate total number under 1 year cared for, TOO. 

Approximate total number under fi ypars cared for, 817 (all under 2), 

Approximate total number Infant Welfare Conferences, 5, 

Average number babies attended each week. 120. 

Average age of children that come under our care, 1 month. 

Earliest cases at birlli. 

lentil Ave months ago we had on our list 10 per cent of the babies born in this 
city immediately after birth, and 10 per cent more under one year old. Since estab- 
lixhing a maternity service, and getting the list, we are supervising at present a much 
larger percentage — approximately 3/10%. The same percentage exists regarding 
the neighboring town which this organization supervises. 
(D) Tiitnl births in Spring&eld in 1018. 4,070. 
Total deaths under one year in 1918, 407. 

Per cent of deaths of children under one year in 1918 that were not on 
our rolls, 12t^%. 
There has been no increased death rate among children under one year in 
Springfield in the past year. 

X. Our next needs are (a) supervision of the child from two to tix; (b) The 
licensing and supervision of raidwivei by the State. 

Floeesck M. Caldwkll, Director 
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THE BABIES HILE FUND 
Detroit 

The Beibiea Milk Fund of Detroit has (or its object the prevention of infunt 
mortality and the promotion of infant welfare. Eatsbliehed Id I90U, this organLza' 
tion was operating independently until 1010, at which time it became an auxiliary 
of the Visiting Nurse Assneiation of Detroit. 

During the nine months ending June 30. 1010, three clinics were conducted — 
two in Detroit and one in the villajte of Hamtramck. On -luly I, 1010, the two 
stations in Detroit were taken over by the Department of Health, leaving only the 
Hamtramck station under the puperviition of The Babies Milk Kuud. A total of 
3B0 conferemea were held during the year. 

In July, 1910, a survey was mode of the Village of River Rouge with the result 
that a clinie was established. 



of all the haby clinics in Detroit, only two cUn 
Cooley, Medital Director, returned from oversei 
Milk Fund July 1, 1010. 

During the vcar from October 1, 1918, to October 1, 1019. 21,378 visits were 
made upon 2,192 Lalies. Of these 1,723 were nnrsiti}; calls; .i;.,'! were formula 
instruction calls, and the balance were instructive an<l supervising calls. 2,057 
visits were made upon 1,234 children of pre-school and school age. 

II. Budget: Included in Visiting Nurse Association budget. The orgnnization 
is supported by the Detroit Community Union. 

The moHt successful method in raising funds has been through the Detroit 
Community Union. 

The work done by the organixation is free of charge. 

The mothers whose financial circumstances have been improved by the advance 
in wages continue to attend the conferences. 

III. The most difflrult problem has been inadequate housing. We have one 
clinic in the village of Hamtramck and one in River Roujie, .Tuly 1, 1919. two cHniL-s 
which we conducted in Detroit were taken over by the Department of Ilcallh. 

IV. Activities; Prenatal and maternal care work has been referred to the 
Visiting Nurse Association. 

\\'here there is no school nurse, we do school age and adolescence work. 
Our most diOicult rural problem has been the insulTii'ieiit supply of lie in the 
rural districts. 

V. Aililiationa: An auxiliary of the ViBiting Nurse A**oiiation and coopernte 
with all relief agencies In Detroit. 

There is a division of Child Hygiene in Detroit. 

VI. Children's Year Campaign: Have done follow-up work in the districts in 
which we I'lmducteil the lampaign. 

Results noted: Slight improvement in health, and on the whole a slight increase 
In the weight of the children, 

Ciood co-operntion en the part of mothers. 

The Department of Health has increased their work, and our organization has 
increased by one clinic. 

VII. Effect of the general advance in wages upon the standards of living; 
tho increased cost of living has cancelled increase in wages, and the quality of food 
imrchosed is not as good as tanaeily. 
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Ttiere has hf^n hue ilttiwR stnonfr the balilea and ^mong the older children of 
the funiliee in easier financial circiuiiBtancee. 

There htm been an improvement in the care given hy the Jewish mothers. 

VIII. The amount of milk bonght for babiex has not changed, but for the older 
children the supply has derreased. 

IX. Prenatal care; Total number of mothers eared tor during the year, 6(4. 
Average number of months under our care, 3 months. 

The average month of pregnancy during which the women come under our care 
is the sixth month; the earliest rase, six weeks. 

Postnatal care: Total number under I year cared for, 2,102. 

Total number between 1 and 5 years cared for, 1,04G. 

Total number of children, 5 to 14 years, since January I, 1919, 183. 

Approximately seven infant welfare conferences eaih week. 

Average numlier of labies In altendanie each week, 41. 

A\'era|;e age at which the babies are brought under our care is the first two or 
three months; earliest about twelve days. 

In Hamtramck 35 per rent of the babies Jiorn within the last calendar year 
have come under the suiicrvitiinn of our As-Hociatim. 

Total hirthH in Detroit for the year ending Decemlier 31, 1018. 27,026; in the 
village of Hamtramt-k. 2.IH6. 

Total deaths under 1 year in Detroit for the same period, 2,719; in the villa^'e 
of Hamtramek, 230. 

In the villape of Hamtramek S4 % of the deaths under 1 year were not on the 
rolls of our Axsociation. 

Ann D. RuasELL, Secielary 

CLINIC FOB INFATIT FEEDING 
Grand Rapidi 
Organize<l 1011, 

I. Medical St&ft: Superintendent and 13 nurses; 25 doctors. 

II. Budget, $15,H0D.20. 

III. Our moBt dlfTlcuIt problem has been to reach more prenatal patients. 
Infant mortality rate is highest the (Irst three weeks of life. 

AI»o to prevent malnutrition of children under live years of age. 

IV. Activities: 

SupprviHiofi of Little Mothers' Lcatnie work. 

Agent for Babies' Welfare Guild in the collection and distrilmlion of 
breset milk. 

One Prenatal Clinic held weekly. Object, to tench mothers to rare for 
themselves that their baiiies may lie strong and healthy. 

Two Infant Welfare Clinics held weekly at each station for children up 
to two years of age. Object, to keep them well. 

One Pre-school Clinic weekly. Object, to orepnre (he child to enter 
school without correctible physical dctecls. For children from two to 
five years. 

One Nutrition Clinic held weekly. Object, to overcome effects cif mv.l- 
nutrition and to bring child up to correct weight for height. For children 
from two to five years of age. 

Developments during I91B have l^een the financing of (he Little 
Mothers' l.eague work by the Board of Education, taucht bv clinic nurse 
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V. AfilliationB. Federation of SorUI Agencies of Grand Kapide; also in 
close cooperBtion with th« City Ee^Uh Department. 

" When the infant mortalitj ia low, intelligence is high, and the general death 
rat« ie also low, because the intelligence which saves baby lives will operate power- 
fully to reduce all forma of sickness." , 

The woriting together of the Health Department, the Board of Education and 
the Clinic for Infant Feeding makes it poBBible to unify and standardize the infant 
welfare worl< of tlie city and to share the honors, as well as the reapoDBibility, of 
lowering the infant mortality rate. 

General death rate. City of Grand Rapids for 1919, II per cent. 

Prenatal Report 
IS. a. 

Number of patients registered aince November, 1915 757 

Numlxr of patients registered at clinic this year 211 

Clinic patienU 135 

Non-clinic patients 76 

Number of babies born 130 

All but elei'en of these babies were breast fed for at least three 

months. 
Numlier of maternal deaths — None since organization of clinic. 

Number of infant deaths 2 

Stillbirths 3 

Total atteniianre of patients 404 

Visits made by two nurses 2524 

ComparatiTC Report 
IX. b. 

Infant Mortality rate, 1910, before clinic was started 10. S 

1917 1918 1019 

Living births 3040 3004 2918 

Deaths under one year 2.14 219 233 

Eate per hundred *8.S5 7.0 t7,9 

Death rate of clinic bahlcn nndcr one Tear... V'ri- V'% 2/-'>% 

Clinic death rate of clinic children 1,2% 0/10% 6/10% 

Home viBits made by nurses 14280 15303 I29r>fl 

Home visits made by clinic attendant 2338 

Telephone calls 2632 3778 2630 

Maby Makgaret Roche, R. N., Supfrintendent 

Corrwdon: Through a IrpnitrBplilcal error, In Voliim" n of (he Tmnsnctlon" of thia 
AsBocUitlon, the Infnnl droth rnte of tht Clink for J"17 wnn iiivcn nx 5 per ceit. It 
rhoulil hare bffn nne-halt of onr prr rrnt. This correction Bhould he niflrlc In the 
nPit to the last line ot the report of the Clinic tor Infnnt Pcillns on pnicc 237, Trnna- 
scilonR. Ninth Annual McetlnE of Ibe American AsioclalloD for Study ond Prevention 
uf Infant HoMalltT, ChlcaKO, »]& 
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DULUTH COHSISTOBT, SCOTTISH RITE HASOHS 

Infaat W elf an Department 

The Infant Welfare Departntent of the Duluth ConsiBtoiy, Scottish Rit« Ma*onB, 
wa» organiHtd in the spring of IBll, with an acting phyeician in charge during the 
clinical season, together with an atl-^ear -round nurae who co-operated with the local 
physicians and all the allied organizations towards the furthering of Infant Wel- 
fare Work. 

I. The Department has an organiied staff of four physicians, two of whom 
serve regularly at our newly organised year-round clinics. None of our pbyslciani 
receive any gratuity. Two nurses are now employed for year-round work. 

II. Our Department is financed by the Soottiah Rita Masons. The work <l<»ie 
by our Association is given free of charge. 

The mothers whose financial circumstances have been improved by the increased 
wage rate, continue to attend our conferencee for advice. 

III. This has been a year of an usually varied scope of activities, in that our 
duties and responsibilities to the community have been numerous. In the first place, 
the Government weighing and measuring test added not only to our clinical work, 
inasmuch as those t«ste were in some respects different from our regular practice, 
liut also to the amount of statistical and descriptive work. Secondly, more than 
six weeks was consumed in attending to the extraordinary demand lor nursing 
during the inftuenia epidemic. To make matters worse, it will be recalled that our 
city was visited t^ the unfortunate Are of October 12th, thereby adding not only 
to tbe number of destitute and suffering familes, but also aggravating the Influenxa 
situation. These conditions combined with our regular duties and our departmental 
changes were our most difficult problenu for the year. 

As a result of tbe after war conditions we have found it necessary to make an 
almost radical departure from the scope of our regular work. Our new plan of 
clinic work making it a year-round eatablishment has necessitated a complete 
recasting of our fllFng system calling for much more extensive history records and 
enrollment cards. 

Our infant welfare work is limited to our city. 

V. We co-operaU with tbe County Child Welfare Board, the Health Depart- 
ment of tbe City and State, and all local charitable organization s. We repOTt 
annually to tbe Bureau of Child Conservation of this State and to the Children's 
I<ureau of the Federal Government. We have a Division of Child Hygiene in Duluth. 

VI. We have conducted examinations of babies and children according to the 
Children's Bureau Plan, and have dme as much follow-up work as possible. Tbe 
general health of children under observation has improved as is shown by increased 
weights and general appearances. Increased inUlligence on tbe part of many 
mothers is evident in that medical and surgical treatment suggested have been given 
pT<»npt attention. 

The increase in community interest in Child Welfare has been shown by the 
greater number of welfare conferences and Increased medical and nursing stut. 

VII. Due to high living expenses, the increase of the wage rate of the people 
with whom we come in contact has not caused any marked differences in tbe stand- 
ard of living. However, the general health and welfare of mothers and children 
nppcarH to have l^i-n liencfited. Anide from the influenza and subsequent effects, 
we feel that there has been less illness among babies and older children during 
the year. 

10 
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VIII. Tbe milk inapection of the citj i 
thought it unneoeaaai^ to reaume our milk b' ' 
lUtiag of the beet dairiea on tile for relereDce 

IX. The Citjr Health Department superviaea the prenatal and obatetrical work 
while we auperriae the Infant Welfare Work. 

a. Total number of infant deatha at birth, 110. 

Total number of infant deaths during first month, 113. 

Total number of infant deaths during first year of Infant life, 31T. 
6, M>proximatel7 10 per cent of birth* in our city are attended by midwives. 
0. Tne age limit of babies for whom we care ia three years. 

In connection with our Infant Welfare Work, a flrat examination is given all 
young children who attend, and if requiring attention, reference ia made to the 
phyaiciaua and specialists. 

Total number of babiea under 1 year of age cared for, G77. 

Total number of babies 1 to 6 years of age cared for, fl39. 

Our clinics were resumed April 8, IQIB, at which time two stations were opened. 
During the Bummer two aimilar atationa have been eatabliahed. Average number 
of babies in attendance each week, IS. 

Often an infant la viaited in its home during the first day of ita life, but the 
average cose cornea to ua after the physician discharges the caae. 

Approximately 23 per cent of the babiea bom during the laat year came under 
KUperviaion. 

d. Total births for year ending December 31, 1018, 2,618. 
Total deatha for year ending December 31, 1918, 317. 
(This total includes 110 atill-born.) 

Approximately M^i per cent of the deaths under one year that have occurred 
in the city (including territories not covered by our urganicatjon ) were not on 
Ihe rolla of our Association. 

The Health Deportment's yearly atatiatica show no increaM in the death rate 
of children under one year of age. 

EsTELLA M. GoBRino, R. tr., Nurte in Charge. 

UHflfBSOTA PUBLIC HEALTH ASSOCIATION 
St. Paul 



I. StafT: We have 20 phyiicianH available for our children's clinic, who are 
supplied by the North weatern Pediatric Society at our request. We have two 
nureea; local onea in the county also aesist at the clinics. Phjsiciana receive $26 
for each clinic and expensea. 

II. Total budget for the current year $160,000.00 

Children's Clinics 2,400.001 

Nutrition Clinics 1, 600.00 

DenUI Clinica 1,600.00 

Maternal Welfare Qinics 1,200.00 

Tuberculosis Clinica 5O0 . 00 

Psychiatric Clinics 500.00 



m. Our moat difScult problem has been to get the Children's Clinica and 
Uaternal Welfare Clinica, etc, organized and put under charge of our County 
Public Health Aasociation. This is now accomplished. 
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rv. Activities: Preufttol uid nuiteiaal cue, iiit«iit care, care of Uuldren of 
jre-achool «ge, of ichool age and adoleBceuce are being arranged for in our counties 
at present. Arriuigements for nutritional clinic arrangements are about complete. 
We have 82 of our 80 countiea organized with local County Publiu Health Aeeo- 
oiatiouB and work through these County Aaaociatiraia which determine where and 
when the clinica are to be held. The mu«t difficult rural problem is to get the people 
to act promptly. 

V. AftUiatione: By recent arrangement with the local branch of the American 
Ked CrosB that organiiuitiou finances county nursea. We carry on an educational 
campaign, give demonetratione and keep in touch with legislation. Our dimes 
have been organized as [ollowai 

Children's Clinic in co-operation with the Northwestern Pediatric Society; 
Dental Clinice in cooperation with the Ural Hygiene Committee of the State 
Dental Society; Tuberculosis Clinics in co-operation with the Advisory Com' 
mission on Tuberculosis; Psychiatric Clinics in co-operation with the State 
Board of Control; Nutritional Clinics in co-operation with the Pediatric 
Department of the Medical College of the University of Minnesota; Maternal 
Clinics in co-operation with the Obstetrical Department of the University of 
Minnesota. 



the State Association. The State Board of Health has no division of Child Hygiene 
ejtcept on paper; the iiegialature refused to supply funds for this purpose. 

We have just changed from the active work of placing county nurses to the 
conducting of clinics, and we are not in a position to summarixe results as yet. 
Up to laat June, the State Board of Health was conducting children clinics, but 
this work was being done on funds, which in the opinion of the Legislature had 
been diverted from the other objects for which the money had been directly appro- 
priated. When, as a result of this legislative act, this work ceased we took over 
this form of clinics and other forms have since developed. 

H. W. Hill, M. D., D. P. H., Executive Secretary. 



THE HtTHICIPAL VISITING HUHSES 
St. Louis 
Organized September, 1&16. 

I. Staff: Nurses, 20; doctors, 3 for tuberculosis, S for child welfare. All 
physicians are paid for services. Two of the li gave their i^rvices fur a few months. 

II. Budget: 26,000, city appropriation; $8,000 from privaU individuals. All 
work given free of charge. 

1^ mother regards our centers as " schools for mothers." We have no difR- 
culty in getting them to attend. Some of the physicians feel that work should be 
restricted to poorer mothers. 

III. Problems: Not enough physicians to develop the pre-school work; great 
need for more nurse field supervisors. 

IV. Activities : We have added prenatal and pre-school work to our program 
of child welfare. Two prenatal clinics and more will be developed as quickly as 
possible. Ten child welfare clinics. Pre-school clinica are being developed as 
quickly as possible. 

V. Affiliations: The Municipal Nurses are under the Hospital Division of 
the Health Department. We work with all of the relief and reconstruction organiea- 
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tions; with clinics and bospitalH utiliiing sune for our patient* when aeetaamrj. 
No diviaioD of Child Hygiene in City or SUte. 

VII. Have seen no advance of wages that can compare with advanoe of prices. 
More poverty or as much aa ever before. 

IX. Total number of infant deaths undsr I year, 1,388. 

About one-third of all births In St. Louis attended l;^ midwivea, over 5,000 
in 191S. The birtha of 25 per cent of the babies under our care were 
attended by midwivee. 
Age limit of children under our care, 4 years. 

Total cared for under 1 year, 1,080; between 1 and 5 yeara, 1,246. 
Total number infant welfare conferences each week, 18; 60 average weekly 

attendance. 
Average age when brought under our care, 1 month; earliest, 2 weeks. 
During fiscal year about 26 per cent of the babies born in St. Louis have 

come under the supervision of our Association. 
Number births registered, 14,630. 
Number deaths under 1 year, 1,382. 
Infant morUlity rate ISIS, M.4. 
X. Recommendations: That there be a Director of Child Hygiene under the 
Municipal Health Department. 

NEW JERSEY 

HEALTH BUREAU 
Diviilon of Child Hygiene 
Jeraey City 
Organized June, 1913. 

I. Staff: Chief of Division and 8 physicians. All are under civil service desig- 
nation and all are paid a salary. 

II. Budget for year 1919, $60,847.50, appropriated by the city. Services are 
rendered free to every mother and baby, irrespective of their financial or social 
condition. 

III. Two difficult problems engaged uur attention during the past year: 
I. Nursing mothers, chiefly foreign-born, who insisted upon placing their infanta 
in day nurseries so as to enter industry for gain. 2. Securing competent public 
health nurses. 

IV. Activities: During this year five stations have been opened in addition to 
the three infant welfare already in operation. The ninth station is now being 
equipped. Activities are constructive and reconstructive. The scope of our activi- 
ties extends from the prenatal period to the school age. Dietetic instruction and 
home demonstration of selecting and preparing food for child from weaning period 
to sixth year are given each week. Prenatal clinics and maternity service maintained 
in City Hospital. 

IX. Prenatal cases, 282. 

Babies under 1 month, 1,062. 
Babies under 1 year, 14,075. 
Babies under 2 years, 3,821. 
Children pre.school age, 1,456. 
Mother's Institute established — a school tor the instruction of mother» and 
midwives. A special ward is to be maintained where difilcult cases coming to the 
attention of the welfare station may be referred. A special appropriation of $25,000 
is being used to remodel and equip building. 

Our best asset is the generous support given to our work by the Mayor and 
Medical Director of the ci^ government. 
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CHILD WBLFABE ASSOCIATION, INC. 
Btegbunton 
OrgftniEed 1013. 

I. Staff: e doctors, 2 niirws. 

II. Total budget, $3,000. Asaoriation supported \yy membership dues and 
through the Humane Society and Itelief Association. The work done by the Asso- 
ciation is free of charge. Mothers whose financial circumstanres have been improved 
by the advanre in wa|;e continue to attend the conferences. 

III. The most difBcuIt problem has been not to allow our free clinics to inter- 
fere with private physicians' practice by those who are able to pay. The scope of 
the work has been enlarged as greater need for the work has been found; have 
opened one new station, and the Association haa moved into larger and more central 
headquarters. 

IV. Activities: Follow-up and inntruct prenatal cases. Care tor all children 
of pre-Bchool age in our districts. Nutritional clinics — advise all mothers as to 
feeding infants. Activities are limited to our own city. 

V. Affiliations: We co-operat« with Board of Health, Humane Society, Bureau 
of Charities and City Hospital. There is a Divisiion of Child Hygiene in the State. 

VI. As a result of the Children's Year Campaign we now hold Annual Better 
Babies Contest and Health Conference, with very noticeable improvement in the 
health and weight of the children, more intelligent care on the part of the mothers, 
and greater community interest in the health of the children. 

VII. The effect of the general advance in wages has been that in the foreign 
districts more is spent on amusements and clothes, with but slight improvement 
from the nutritional standpoint. There has been less illness among the babies. 

TX. PrenaUI Qm: 

Average number of months under care, about 6 months. 
Postnatal : 

Eight Infant Welfare Conferences each week. 

Fifty babies in attendance each week. 

Average age of child liroiight under our care, 3 or 4 weeks. 

Total births for year ending December 31, 191R. 18.071. 

Total deaths under I year for same period, 146. 

Jkansette B. Salmon, R. N., Nursing SupemUor. 

BABIES' WELFARE ASSOCUTION 
New Twk City 

The Babies' Welfare Association of New York City was organized in 1912. 
It is B federation of 170 agencies interested in child welfare. Its Central Office 
maintains a clearing house for cases and a general information bureau. During 
the first ten months of IDII), 12,140 hahica and young children have been referred 
bj' the nurses and social workers of 175 different organizations. This service is 
available for every one. and so far it has been impossible to eetimat« the number 
of individual workers who have sought the assistance thus given them in order that 
their time may be saved, a greater numlier of children reached, and immediate care 
given to every child. 

A pocket directory giving all infant welfare agencies, some 400 in number, 
baa been revised and generally dtstrihutrd ao that detailed data concerning faeili- 
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ti«a (or cftring for, and prot«cting babies and young children is available for every 
one interested. 

Over S,000 free ice books bave been dietributed during the summer months. 
Tbme books are honored by the iarge ice oompanies, and each book grants 16 pounds 
of free ice a day for a period of one mcoith. 

Two new Baby Health Stations have been opened during 1819. The organixa- 
lions operating them bave, through the Babies Welfare Assoriation. been assigned 
definite distri^ boundariei in whirh to woric, adopted the Htandard record cards, 
and are working in cloee co-operation with the other organization doing similar 

There are now 87 Baby Health Stationn in New York City, with an average 
weekly registration of 25,000 babies. Uniform records are kept by all and weekly 
reports sent in to the Babies' Welfare Association for tabulation. 

A standard prenatal card and also a uniform set of rules for nurses' instruc- 
tions to mothers on the care of babies have been adopted by the members of the 
Association during the past year. 

A brief survey has been made upon the employment of unmarried mothers 
tor the inter-city conference on illegitimacy. 

The Association is financed by the voluntary contributions of the members of 
the Association and interested individuals. These funds are secured through general 
appeals. 

Habt Abnold. Executive Henretary. 



Hew Tork Ctty 
As a result of after-the-war conditions, we are chieHy occnpie<l in maintaining 
and continuing the varied branches of our work, rather than adding to it. 

In this we are greatly aided by a number of physicians, nurses and volunteers 
who bave returned from overseas and are assisting in all our activities. 

Mb8. Sbth Btjbs HrnT, Chairman, Adviaory Committee. 



NATIOITAL COHMITTEB FOR THE PRBTBNTIOIf OF BLINDNESS, IHC 
Haw Toik City 

Organized January 1. IftlB — work of the Committee is educational. 

T. The Committee does no case work, hence, the only nurses and phvsicians are 
those on the Board of Directors and the Advisory Board. 

n. Budget for fiscal year IBIO. $10,200. ni-pani^stinn siinpnrtcd by member- 
ebips, dues and voluntary con tribu! ions. Method of raising funds — personal letters 
and visits — financial secretary. The work done by the Committee is i^ven fre«. 
Quantity lots of literature are charged for to cover cost of printing. Our audiences 
durinir the past year have been larecr than ever before. 

The Committee has continued it« sneclal educational work for children insti- 
tuted during "Children's Tear." The inteneive study taken up has been on Uie 
subject of " SIrM Saving Classes in the Public Schools." As a result of this study 
a manual on the subject has been nrepared to aid in the establishing and conduct of 
such classes throughout the United States. 

Bdwabd M. Van Cletk, Mwnaging Direclor. 
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ASSOCIATION FOB WPKOVIHG THE CONDITION OF THE POOK 
N«w York Cit7 
Organized 1843. Education nursing work orgAniied 1907. 

I. Staff: Nnrwa — The AaBociBtion empIoTi 38 nnraM who are engaged in 
field work of a pnblir kealth nature. It also employs IS nurnm who are engaged 
In the ABROciation's institutional work, in eluding ganitariums for tiiherniloeis, ron- 
i'ale«rent home for mothers with yoimg infanta, fresh air Institntions, etc. 

Doctors. Foar who were paid for their services: two who gave their semcm 
without rharge. 

II. Financial. The total budget for the current fiscal year was appronmatelf 
*»7»,0O0. This roTers gross expenditures for all the artivities of the Association, 
ioine of which, of course, are not directly identified with Child Welfare Work, 

The Association is supported hy voluntary gifts, donations and legacies. It 
receives no appropriations from public authorities. 

It is impossible to describe In-iefly the methods that we have found most success- 
fill in raising funds. I will say, however, that good work done is the first essential, 
and persistent effort through press, platform and letter appeals are the chief means 
employed by ns to raise funds. 

All of the Child Welfare work done by the Association ta done free of charge. 
Some of our activities such as onr public baths have a moderate fee for the use of 
soap and towels and other social activities in our public kitchens and cofTee houoen 
are on a " pay for service " basis. The great bulk of our work, however, ie wholly 
tree. This is entirelv so, so far an it relates to our public health work for our 
mothers and yonng children. 

We note little change in the attendance of mothers. whos« financial circum- 
stances have been imnroved bv the advance in wages. We find that the financial 
circumstance* of many of the families which we know have not been rreativ 
Improved by the advance in wapes, inasmuch as the advance in the cost of food, 
clothing, rent and other necessities of life, has kept pace in New York with the 
advance in wages. 

in. Problems in Maternal Welfare and Child Hygiene. As heretofore, our 
biggest problem is to arouse the general public sufflciently to get them to demand 
rapid advances in provisions for imnrovipg the physical side of child life. That 
together with the difficulties of securing an adequate number of well-trained nurses 
stand out conspicuously. 

As a result of presept conditions we have Increased the scope of our work and 
■t has been somewhat intensified at the name time. The greatest change has been 
in the development of a community health prnirrnm in a d'-flpile uppfion of a dowp- 
town portion of the Hty where wn are updcrtalcine a fairly complete propram for 
Healing with the phvsical side of child life ip n nopulatiop of about ns.OOO Italians. 
In this we are beginning with nre-natal education. Our chief emnhasln. however. 
has been placed on pre-natal and T-oat-nstal ediicatiopsl work, on phyniral examips- 
tions of the preschool as wnll an the srhonl child, an ipfcpnive work in spciiripg the 
removal of readily removable defects such as none, throat and eye conditiops, and 
the orgapiiation of special nutritional work for children of pre-schonl aw. The 
nutritional work is under the direction of trained dietitians and centers in the home. 
althingh the children of school aee are met weekly in groups. We are developing 
in this district preventive prophylactic dental facilities tor the children of thie 
section. 

IT. Outline of Activities: Prenatal and maternal care. — We have had under 
the care of our nurses durlnir the last year 1,181 mothers for prenatal care. In 
the gronp which have received prenatal care, tortether with Infant care, the death 
rate under one month has been .10 per thousand children bnm. an compared with 
37 per thousand children bom In the total population of the City of New York. 
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Pre-School A^: The beat work which we are doing for children of pre-school 
nge is in the district mentioned under the answers to III. Id both the pre-school 
age and school age we are securing careful medical examinations and are addressing 
■lurselvee intensively to the removal of child defects and to the prevention of the 
development of others. In addition to the work in this district, we are carrying 
on the same general kind of worlt in all of the families known to the Association 
scattered throughout the difTerent parts of the boroughs of Manhattan and the 
Bronx. Wo also do work, although not so intensively, with a large number of 
additional scho<d children and pre-school children through our Summer Fresh Air 
work which takes a large number of mothers with young infants and boys and girls 
out of the city for rest periods of two weeks. We keep a height sjid weight chart on 
each child in every family under care. 

Nutritional clinics^ We now have a staff of eleven dietitians who are engaged 
in nutritional work. This work always centers in the home, includes weekly weigh- 
ings of the children and conferenrea with the mother and a thorough going uitensive 
effort to bring defective nutrition cattes back to a normal condition. 

Our work is wholly limited to the Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx in 
(he City of New York. 

V. AfBliatiotts: The Association's work is cloeely afUliated with hospitals, 
day nurseries, with other relief organizations, with the city and Htat« Departments 
of Health and with many other organizations of a philanthropic or educational 
nature. The contacts are daily and vital and too numerous to describe in a 
paragraph. 

IX. Statistical. A. Prenatal Care: Total number of mothers cared for 
during the year, 1,131. 

D. Total births in New York City for year ending December 31, 1919, 1.1B,04a. 

Total deaths under I year in New York City for year ending December 31, 1918, 
12.657. 

There has been an increase in the death rate among children under one year in 
New York City in the last year. 

1917 infant mortality rate, 89, 

191R infant mortality rate, 92. 

Bailt B. Busritt, Oeneral Director. 



(FormerlT " Th« children'! Ollnig of the Ohlo-XiaiDl MadlcU OoUasa ") 
CindBSCtl 

The Children's Clinic presents a report of its activities for a period covering 
two and a half years, namely, from January 1, 1917. to June I, 1919. 

The demands of the war. heavy though they were, were more than met by the 
Children's Clinic. During the early months of 1S17, we were faced with two 
obetaclei>, namely the loss of over half of our clinicians and nurses and our reestab- 
lishment in new quarters in the Cincinnati General Hospital. However, in spite of 
these obstacles, this organization has continued to serve an increasing number of 
babies and children, as shown by the statistical reports. In addition Uie plana for 
the development and extension of the work Lave progressed steadily. 
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TbTougbout the war the Children'B Clinic, in ftddition to its regukr dutiei, 
carried on the work of the nBtionBl cunpaign for child conMrvktion ^ close rela- 
tion with the local council of National Defeniie. 

The ftccomplishmenta and activitioB during the put two and one-h&U years 
i-an be briefly Bumnuirized as follows: 

Maintained all its regular activities in the Main Diipenaary, Infant Welfare 
and blilk Stations and Bupplied milk at a reduced rate or when neceaaary, tree of 
■-out, tci infants, nursing mothera and anemic and mal -nourished children. 

Affiliated more closely with and asaumed all the nuraing worlc of the CincinDati 
Maternity Society and continued to follow up all its babies for two yeara or more. 

Affiliated with the Child Welfare Committee of the Woman's Council of National 
Defense, assisting in the carrying on of the County Infant Welfare Work and in the 
uhtablishment of the Children's Dental Clinic in the Cincinnati Oeneral Hoapital. 

Assisted in the establishment and partially aupported the school for the 
Handicapped Children on the roof of Pavilion H of the Cincinnati Oeneral Hoapital. 

Maintained a Wet Nurse Directory; supplied and paid wet nurses for the 
Children's wards of the Cincinnati General Hospital. 

Established two additional Infant Welfare Stations, malting four atations in 
all. Established a diagnostic venereal clinic for mothers and children at the 
Humane Society Building. 

Maintained a loiin and supply closet from which bed linen and articles of 
t'lothinj; were e-iipplied lo the needy poor- 
Carried on an eduiational campaign through exhibits, home demonstrations by 
nursed and doctors, an<< newspaper publicity. 

Provided ihI ileal J on al opportunities for students of the Ohio-Miami Mediciil 
(College of the l^nivert^ity of Cincinnati and for pupil and poBt-graduate nurses of 
the Cincinnati Ceiieral und afliliated hospitals in the Public Health Course of the 
Cincinnati Oeneral Hospital School of Nursing and Health. 

Extended its ai'ii\ ities in boarding end supervieing babies in properly invest!- 

Directed the ni-ttvici?^ and assisted in the standardization of the Walnut Hills 
Colored Day Nursery and Parkway Day Nursery. 

Carried on home investigations in co-operation with the Cincinnati General 
Hospital Social Service Department in all the children's cases and followed up 
cHpcclally those that allowed cardiac, orthopedic or intestinal complications. 

Co-operated very closely with the Pediatric Department of the Medical College 
of the ITniversity of Cincinnati and in that way was brought into the closest possible 
touch with the Pediatric Dispensary and with all the other dispensaries, which are 
included in the Out-Patient Department of the University of Cincinnati; through 
these conne<'tionB was brought into close co-operation with the Cincinnati General 
Hospital. 

During the influenza epidemic took charge from October 12, to December 23, 
I1II8, of all influenza cases requiring nursing care in one district, caring for 275 
cascx and making 028 calls. In addition supplied nurses to the Cincinnati Orphan 
.'^aylum and'Jewiph Foster Home when the epidemic invaded these inatitutions. 

I'u-operated very closely with the Cincinnati Health Department, especially 
in the lurrying on of the Infant Welfare and Milk Station work and in emergencies, 
such a* during the influenza epidemic, united forces and solved many difficult 
nursing problems in the homes and institutions of the poor. 

Mae Ada S. Stokes, K. N., Superintendent of Nvrtet. 
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BUREAU OF CHILD HTOIENB 
DmSIOH OF HEALTH 

Clerelond 

Orguized 1911. 

L SUfi: TO Ui 78 nuraes^ about to be incremsed by 18. 16 docturs, all p&id 
for their serviMa. 

II. Finuicikl: Total budget $223,861. Bureau aupported t^ appropriation 
Irom the city. • 

Fee ol il, or Imb, lor demonstration of milk modiflcation, 1b aaked, if well able 
to pay. 

Mothers whose financial circumst&QceB have been improved 1:7 the advance in 
wageB, continue to attend our conferences. 

In moat inatancea a fee hae willingly been paid. 

IV. Activities: 

Prenatal and maternal care; 4 Prenatal dinica a week. 

Infant care: 14 Infant Welfare Stations; Milk supply fumiahed in 
co-operation with the Babies' Dispensary and Hospital ^ infant ese cars 
aod aupervision of midwivea; supervieioh of boarding homes; licensing 
day nurseries. 

Pre-achool age; Supervision of day nurseries and boarding homes. 

School age and adolescence; Physical examination and medical super- 
vision of the Fresh Air Camp; inspection of parochial school children. 

Boarding homes are licensed by the State Board of Charities, but the local 
work Is delegated to the Bureau of Child Hygiene, and the investigating 
is in turn delegated to the Humane Society. 

We have the supervision of 3 coimty nurses and I suburban nurse 
(Lakewood). 

V. AiSliationB: 

Co-otierate with the Babies' Dispensary and Hospital which cares for sick 

babies and asaista in providing milk supply. 
We refer sick caeee to hospitals, and teach medical students (seniors) in 

infant feeding and hygiene. 
Co-operat« with Cleveland Welfare Federation, Associated Charities, 

Humane Society, Fresh Air Camp, etc. 
There are divisions of Child Hygiene in the City and State. 

IX. Midwives; 34'per rent of births in Cleveland were attended hy midwivea. 
Postnatal Care: 

Age limit of bahiea or young children under our care haa been the pre- 
achool age. 

Total number under 1 year cared for, 4,614 new ca«ea; G,08O individual 
ca4ies in 1918. Nearly all under 16 months. 

46 infant welfare conferences each week; average number of babies in 
attendance, 638 in 1918. 

22 per cent of the babies born in Cleveland during the calendar year came 
under the supervision of our organization. 

Total births in Cleveland for year ending December 31, 1918, 21,059 
(living). 

Total deaths under 1 year in Cleveland for same period, 2,010. 

There has lieen a decrease in the death-rate among the children under 
1 year in Cleveland in the last year. 

R. J. OcHBNER, M. D., Chief, Burenu of Child Bggimi* 
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DAT nii;bsbby and fbeb eindesoaktbm assocuxioic 

CkveUnd 
OrganiEed, 1882; incorporated, 1894. 

I. SUA: 

Nurus. At present two of our five superintendents of i 
gTtidMat« nuTBes. 

Dui'tors, Kmploy one paid [ihynii'Un, who given & fort^nuon'ti time five 
daye a week. Kmploy a dentiBt threu houm per week. Have no phjBician 
who gives Mrvii-es frt« i>f charge {sume of the children are examined at 
the free city dispensaries). 

II. Financial: 

Total budget for the current flsi-al year, (75,605. Earnings — fees and 
tuitions, tll,^tl>i endowmenU, «31,3li7; gifts needed, «33,(MI2. .{This 
comes through VVelfare Federation, from the UummuDity Cbeit.) 

Fees. At some of our kindergartens B five-cent fee is collected if the 
parents are able to pay it. 

In the Kindergarten Training ^'hool the tuition is {126 per year. 

At the nurseries everyone pays a fee. A sliding scale is used, the. 
minimum fee being ten cents fur the first child and five ceota for each 
additional child from one family, 'i he maximum fee is fifty cents per child. 
The amount anked m gauged by the family budget (the Associated 
Charities schedule is used). We do not ask enough to use up the margin 
of the family budget provided they show a disposition constantly to raise 
their standard of living. This sliding scale, therefore, has worked no hard- 
ship BJid there have been no hard feelings, because it has been explained 
to each mother and slie comes to be glad to pay as much aa possible toward 
the tost of her child's care. 

III. Maternal Welfare and Child Hygiene. 

A. We have had diBiculty in always being able to get proper care for 

convalescing children who are not sick enough to be in the 
hospital wards and yet not well enough to be K'd by the doctor 
for admission to the nursery. 

B. After-the-war conditons: There have been increased numbers at 

the nurseries; this is probably due to the marked growth in 
population, while there have been but two new nurseries in the 
whole city. 

IV. Activities. (Our work does not fall within the outline for this question.) 

A. A city ordinance forbids any day nursery accepting children under 

six months of age. Kone are accepted under one year of age 
except tiy doctor's permission. We give certified milk to all chil. 
dren under fifteen months of age. We have full medical examina- 
tion fur all children. This is not only to detect any contagious 
disease, but includes a corrective program. 

B. Dental care is also provided (see No. X for doctor's full report) 

and {see Ho. VI for health program, including the plans for 
weighing and measuring the children ) . 

C. At two of the nurseries we have a commimity kitchen where the 

food made by the cooking classes is sold at cost to the mother* 
for the evening meal. 

D. Our activities are limited to our own city. 
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V. AiBliationa. 

A. All cases applying for care »re referred to the Social Agencies 

Clearing House lor registration; we are then given the names of 
any other agencies interested in the case. 

B. The hospitals do our tonsilotomy work. 

C. We are Dot a relief -giving agency. The Associated Charitiei, the 

Catholic Charities and the Out Door Relief Department of th« 
city put relief into the home when such is nec'esBary, 

D. We have a license from the city and one from the ^tate Depart- 

ment of Health. We are frequently in touch with both. At the 
request of the City Board of Eealth our Association makes inves- 
tigation of any one applying for a day nursery licenae in the I'ity. 

VI. Results of Children's Year Campaign : We did the weighing and measur- 
ing as requested for the Children's Bureau, Our interest in the matter waa started 
by Dr. Caroline Hedger of Chicago, at the National Day Nursery Conference at 
Atlantic City, June, 1019. We purchased scales for each of the nurseries (the 
kindergartens are later to be included in this work). We have had weight charts 
for recording the weight twice a month made up (we are using Dr. Holt's weight 
scal« for this). In order to stimulate the children's interest we are using colored 
stars on the charts; a blue star indicates underweight, a red star indicates " over- 
the-top " weight. Another story is tciid by recording the weight numbers in blue 
and red ink; red ink indicates not only " over-the-top " weight, but it is also used 
to record the weight of a child, who, though underweight, is makiug gain; blue ink 
indicates underweight without gain. We find the Cho Cho Health Primera, put out 
by the Child Health Organization, very helpful. We eipect to have " over-llie-top " 
contests. We feel that this is but the beginning of a broader health program. It i* 
quite poasible that we shall later employ a visiting nurse to do the follow-up work 
in the homes. 

VII. Advance of wages and standards of living. Our mothers arc of nil nation- 
alitiea — we have no statistics as to the numlwr from each i-ountry. The majority 
of our mothers do day work, and their wages have not begun to keep pace with the 
increased cost of living. Our children are well -nourished liecause of the quality and 
quantity of the food they are fed at the nurseries. It is the im]}reKHion cif our liehl 
workers that there are more anaemic and uncared-for children in their dii^tricts 
than previously. 

VIII. Wages and the milk situation: We cannot give an extimate of (lie 
increase or decrease of milk purchased by our families. Our AsHD<'iatii>n liaH always 
bought all the milk the children want while at the nurseries. Our minimum is a 
pint per child daily. At one of the kindcrgartenx all of the children arc given 
milk 1 at others milk is provided for those whom the doctor considers anaemic. 

IX. Statistics: 

A. Attendance: 

Nurseries : 

In the five dav nurneries there was an aygregatr altend- 
anre of 42,889 children. 
For five days a week, 10 months of the year (the nur^teries 
and kindergartens were closed during the " Flu " epi- 
demic, at which time we ran five " Flu " hospitals for 
children) we had a dailjt atlendanre of 188 children. 
Tn the nurseries during the year there were 754 children 
from 440 dilTerent families. 
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KiDdergartens; 

In the seven kindernrtetiH there was an aggregate attend- 
ance o( 40,9B4 children. 

For five days a week, eight months of the year (see not« 
above, under nurHeriea) we had a dailg attendance ot 
247 children. 
B. The following; in the Medical Director's report for the year Octo- 
ber 1, 1918, to Beptember 30, 1918: 204 visitB have been made; 
741 examinations and 2,,114 inepectioDB were made; 23R children 
were vaccinated and 00 throat cultures were taken (from this 
number there were 41 exclusiona made) ; 619 of those examined 
(as noted above) were new children; 96 cases of diseased tonsils 
and adenoids were found, and of this number 39 underwent 
operations; 173 children were found having bad teeth and 61 of 
these cases have been treated. 

Qkhrvievb M. Cabb, Gtneral Remetary 

DISTKICT mrSSES ASSOCIATION 

Organized 1901. Toledo 

I. Staff: 28 nurses, 9 doctors. 

IT. The Association is supported by the Community Chest, and generalization 
work is done, hence, cannot state amount of budget. The work done by the Asso- 
ciation is both free and paid. The lee Is on a sliding scale up to 70 cents. The 
mothers, whose financial circumstances have been improved by the advance in wages, 
continue to attend the conference*. 

ni. The most difficult problem has been the lack of physicians. The scope of 
our work has been enlarged by the opening of more stations ; the forming of Little 
Hothera' Leagues in the Schools ; also work along the line of movien. pamphlets, etc. 

IV. Activities: 

Prenatal care: Opened an additional prenatal clinic in a foreign district, 

with one nurse for care during labor. 
Nutritional clinics, one class. 
Work is also carried on in the county. 

V. Afflliations: We co-operate with all agencies. There is a Division of Child 
Hygiene in the city. 

VlJ. There has been very little improvement in health and general welfare 
babies through the advance in wages. More of our foreign mothers are engaged in 
some work outside of their homes. 

VIII, The amount of milk bought for babies and children has increased. 

IX. Prenatal Care: 

749 mothers cared for during the year; average number of months under 
care, 3 months. 

Total number of infant deaths during first month, 205. 

Total number during the first year of life, 520. 

18.4 per cent of births attended by mtdwives. 
Poetnatal Care: 

The age limit of ladies or children under our care is 2 years. 

Total number under 1 year and between 1 and S years cared for was 
3,332. 

We have 12 Infant Welfare conferences each week. 

Average attendance of babies, 10 per clinic. 

Child at birth for all prenatal cases brought under our care. 

Average case, 1 month; earliest case, 1 day. 
Total births tor year ending December 31, 1918, fi,6I2. 
Total deaths under 1 year for same period, 520. 
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THE BABIES' HOSPITAL 
PhiladdphU 
Organized June, 1911. 

I. 6t*S: Nurses, 6 to 20; dortors, 14, none of whom were paid for their 

II. ToUl budget for the rurrent flnral fear, t26,12R. The hoepitsl in supported 
bj* membershtp dues and contributions. No fee charged, but rontributions 
encouraged. 

IV. Activities: 

Prenatal and maternal rare: Weekly prenatal clinics, with visiting nuEse 
in homes. 

Infant care, pre-school age. school age and adolescence: Daily clinics for 
children under 3 ;rears of age. Summer hospital of 60 beds for children 
under 3 years of age. All cases followed until 4 yews of age. 

V. AffiliatiODs: Co-operate with hospitals and medical schools, relief organ!- 
lations. City and State Departments of Health. 

Vin. The amount of milk bought for babies and children has increased. 
IX. autistical: 

A. Prenatal Care: 

Total number of mothers cared for during the year, 100. 
Average nrimber of months under care, 3%. 

Average rases, 4th month. 

Earliest case, 2d month. 
Total deaths of mothers: 

During pregnancy, none. 

At childbirth, none. 

During the puerperlum, none. 

B. Mldwives: 

Percentage of babies cared for whose hirths were attended by mid- 
wives, 11 per cent 

C. Postnatal care, Infant care. pre*nchnol age and old children: 
Age limit of Imbies or young children under care, 3 years. 
Total number under 1 year cared for, 311 dispensary. 57 hoBpit«). 
Total number of children. -— — . 

Followed up to 6 years. I,6fl0. 

Total number of Infant Welfare conferences each week, 0. 

Average number of babies in attendance each week, 90 to 100, 

Average rases, to 12 months when enrolled. 

Earliest case, 2 weeks when enrolled. 

Reita P, Fox, B. N., Saperintendtnt 

BABIES' WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
Philadelphia 
Organised March 30, 1914, and incorporated April 22, 191!). 
I. The work of the Association is carried on by the members of the Board of 
Directors, who are selected to represent the different fields of activities pertaining 
to the welfare of baWes and small children. All the work is gratuitous. There 
is one paid executive in charge of the central office. 
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II. The toUl budget for the rurrent yekr ii $4,000. The ABBociation ie rap- 
port«d l^ voluntary contribution! and memberihip duea. Th* moet suceeMfnl 
method of raiiinff funds ii by personal appeal. No fee or contribution ie atked for 
any of the work that ii done by the Association. 

ni. The Babies' Welf&re Association, in coramon with other organisations, 
liaa felt the effect of the war, in that it was more difficult to (ret the people to main- 
tain the great intereet necesHary for effective work. From Philadelphia alone over 
1,000 physicians had entered the Federal Bervioe, so that in many respects wb were 
badly rrlppled. However, the physicians and nurses have returned and it is our 
intention to make use of every available aeenry to join with us in an intensive 
campaign for the coming year and we have planned to use as a slogan "More educa- 
tion, leas medication," preventive rather than oirative measures. 

IV. Activities: The Bureau of Information in the central ofBce has had many 
rails durinft the year for information such as how to obtain literature on the care 
of the baby; how to secure free milk for babies: to whom to reoort unclean milk: 
where to secure babies for adoption : what hospitals wilt take babies having certain 
diseases: how to report cases needing investigation; where to place children when 
the mother is sick in the hospital; how to secure a wet nurse; location of day 
nuraeries; where to procure visitiDK nurses, etc. 

A new activity of the Babicfi' Welfare Association was 'the scientific dlscusnion 
of infant welfare work at public meetinfcs which were held monthly during last 
winter and are to be resumed this coming winter. Important subjects were taken 
up and discussed by the members of thf Association and their guests. Leading 
authorities were secured as speakers on the subjects under consideration. 

The ilrst meeting held in September was on " ■Maternity and Infant Welfare " 
when the subjects of the addresees were: Birth Eecistration — A National Service: 
The Bednction of Maternal Mortality: and The Demands of Wartime Obstetrics. 
At this meetine It was shown quite clearly that everv means possible should he 
taken to stimulate birth refristration. It was also shown the necessity for the 
rmistration of maternity cases, so that expectant mothers could receive the ncces. 
sary care and instructinn. It was urfzed that prenatal clinics be established in 
certain additional sections of the citv. 

At the second mwtine. hMd in November, which wss conducted iointlv by the 
Philadelnhta County Medical Society and the Babies' Welfare Association, Dr. .1, H. 
Mason Knon of BaHim"re, Assistant Director of the Children's Bureau of the 
American Bed Cross In Fruncc. irave an illustrated talk on the work done (or the 
betterment of the children in France. 

The aubiect for the third mectine. held in DcTmber. was " Thp Economic Aspect 
of Infant Welfare." and the program was an follows; The "BflTect of Induatrial 
Home Work on Infant Welfare: Mothers in Tnilustry: and What Income Is Safe 
for the Baby's Health. At this meeting it was shown' that the baby's health is not 
safe unless the father Is receivinff a living wairc. and that home work should be 
prohibited. Peonle do not seem to understand that motherhood is a vocation for 
which time, intelliirence and trainintr are necessnrv. There should be more training 
for parenthood if we are poinsr to brinir un health? children. 

"The Prevention of Disease" was the toi»ic for discuHBion nt the .Isnuary 
meeting and the suhjecta were: The Administrative Control of Whooping Cough; 
Diuhtheria — Its Ellminaticn : Hereditarv Bvnhilis and Its Prevention: and The 
Prevention of Resniratory Diseases of Infancv, At this mectini' it was clearly 
shown that whoopin? eou«h is a trreat menace to health and life; that there should 
be a closer surervision snd isolation cf sll suspicious eases, and that parents cao- 
not be too careful in protectine their children from fhi" disease. In the elimination 
of dinhfheria a measure of ereat vahie. which shculd he more eenerally used, is 
the Shiek test to determine whether or not the child has a natural protection atrainst 
diphtheria. It is considered not at alt improbable that iiefore many years we can 
be aa free from diphtheria as we are from smallpox. 
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At the mMting held in February, " The Expectant Mother " wag the lubject, 
and the papen were as IoIIowh; The Pocsibilitiea of the Cit; Nur&e in Prenatal 
Work; the Vftlue of Prenatal Work from a Community Centre j The Importance of 
Prenatal Work from the Viewpoint of the Kiysician ; and The Present Status of the 
Waaurman Teat in Prenatal Work. It was shown that prenatal work is the most 
important baby welfare work being done at the present time. It aids the mother 
in RToiding the complications of prc^ancy and confinement and guarantees, as far 
as possible, a normal living baby. In order to attain this aim we have to combat 
Ignorance, negligence and injurious habits; we must provide against poverty and 
consequent undernourishment i we must emphasize the necessity for decent living 
quarters, which will permit of privacy, light and ventilation. Community centers 
are able in a large measure to remedy these conditions. The possibilities of the city 
nurse in prenatal work are unlimited. We should do everything in our power to 
induce ci^ councils to appropriate a large enough sum of money for the Division 
of Child Hygiene, so that the city nurses' work could cover the entire city. 

A " Conference in Eugenics " was held in April. The papers under discussion 
were: The Relation of the Birth Bate to Infant Mortality; The Teaching of Practi- 
cal Eugenics, and Possible Eugenic Programs. At this meeting the course on 
eugenics taught in the high school for girls was outlined and its benefits explained. 
Experience has taught that the best avenue of approach to the subject is through 
domestic sanitation aqd home nursing. This would include a study of the family, 
the home, cleaning, heating, lighting, and sanitation. The latter leads naturally to 
the study of infectious diseases, insect carriers, disinfectants, quarantine, and the 
Board of Health. We should not rush hastily in placing this study in schools. Teach- 
ers should be prepared in, normal schools and collegs. The country is awake to itv 
need, the demand for it is coming, and it Is to be hoped that in the near future we 
will have a course in practical eugenics in every school. 

The last meeting of the season held in May was "A Conference on Nutrition," 
and the program was as follows: The Problem of the Undernourished Child of 
Pre-Bchool ALge; The Visiting Dietitian; and Philadelphia's Milk Supply. It was 
stated that one-flfth of the population reaches school undernourished. It is a three- 
fold problem — discovery, prevention and cure. Prevention was begun but the 
results were offset by the war. Discovery of cases and efficient treatment depend 
on the co-operation of physicians, nurses, social workers, teachers with parents to 
correct physical defects, improve diets, habits and sanitation. School children ara 
the best advertising agency and we must make them healthy before they reach the 
school age. 

Prenatal Care: The Prenatal Committee of the Babies' Welfare Association lum 
formulated a monthly record blank for use of social service workers to assist them' 
in keeping their records and to enable them to answer more accurately the annual 
questionnaire sent out by this Association. Each year the Committee revises the 
questionnaire sent to all organisations doing prenatal work, adding new questions 
with the idea of bringing the work up to a higher standard. All physicians in 
charge of the prenatal clinics in the organizations which are members of the BaUea' 
Welfare Association have been made members of the Prenatal Committee of the 
Association, thus materially increasing the interest in this work throughout the 
city, 

the Committee has established in two hospitals health clinics for mothers of 
child btariHg age and advocates the establishment of such clinics throughout the 
entire city. Also the adoption of a birth record card to be given to each mother upon 
dismissal from the maternity, teaching the mother the importance of such a record 
card being kept in her possession. The Committee argee the great Importance of a 
well organiEcd social service department in connection with each organization doing 
prenat^ work. 
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The following itandard for the minimum amount of prenatal care which each 
ezpecUnt mother ihonld receiTe hu been adopted by the Bablea' Welfare 
ABsocIatlon. 

" Patient seen once every month until 6th month of pregnancy, then 
erery two we«ks until 7th month of pregnancy, and after that every week 
until delivery." 

The activities of the Babiee' Welfare Aisociation are limited to the City of 
Philadelphia. 

V. AffiliatEone: Practically all of the organizationa in Philadelphia doing 
work either directly or indirectly for the welfare of babiea and small children are 
membera of the Babies' Welfare Aaeociatiou. Special conferences are held with 
representatiTei of the various institutions to discuss problems pertaining to their 
own particular field of work and constructive suggestions and plans are formulated 
tor consideTation. There is a Division of Child Hygiene in Philadelphia and one in 
the Btate of Pennsylvania. 

VIII. When the price of milk was raised the sales decreased 10 per cent to 12 
per cent for the first few weeks of the year 1918, but gradually became normal. At 
the present time there has been a considerable increase in consumption for the reason 
that public schools have lectured on the value of milk as a food for children, like- 
wise the Oovemment has distributed great quantities of educational literature on 
the subject. 

The amount of milk consumed in Philadelphia is R.^OiOOO quarts a day, or 
six-tenths of a pint a person. Ninety-seven per wnt of the city's milk is pasteur- 
ized and the deaths from diarrrhca and enteritia decreased from 2.23.1 in IfilO to 
1,383 in 1918, although the population increased from 1,6.^^,000 to 11,800.000. 

IX. Statistical: The aonroximate percentage of births in Philadelphia attended 
by midwIvGs in the year 1918 was 16-6/10 per cent. 

Total births in Philadelphia during the year ending December -11. 1918. 42,904. 
Total deaths under one year for the same period was n,321, as follows 
Transmissible diseases, excepting tuberculosis and pneumonia. ... ' 503 

Tuberculosis 74 

Pneumonia 1, 056 

Diarrhoea and enteHtls l,lSfl 

Ckmgenltal debility and malformations 1, 483 

All other diseases 1, 046 



There has been an increase in the death ra*e among children under one year in 
Philadelphia in the year 1918 owing to influenza enidemic. 

Each year the Babies' Welfare Association sends a questionnaire to the various 
■gendes doing prenatal work and the results are compiled and sent to the agencies 
interested. In 1914, the first year the questionnaire was sent out, there were 13 
replies received. At the present time there are 2S hospitals and institutions doing 
some phase of prenatal care. The tabulated statement accompanying this report Is 
a survey of the work of twenty agencies. Unfortunately on account of war condi- 
tions and the Influenza epidemic some of our organizations doing maternity work 
were very much handicapped for want of assiBtants and are unable to give a report 
of their work for last year. A number of the hosnitals have enlarged their maternity 
departments, clinics have been started recently at three of the hospitals and iieveral 
are pluming to have a prenatal nurse in their social service depArttnent. (Be* 
aeoompanyinff tabvlated statement.) 
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BHODE ISLAND 
DISTRICT KUKSIITO ASSOCIATION 

I. The Providence Diatrict Nurain^ AMOcUtion, organiud In IMO, now has 
K et*II of 40 nurses, 12 of these nurses doinft the child welfare work. 

II. The budget for the mirreot year is abont 160,000. The organliation is 
supported hy contributions, receipt* from patients, an annual donation or tag day, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (for tbe care of their Industrial policy hold- 
ers) and an appropriation of $6,000 from tbe city of Providence. AH patients are 
asked to pay what they ran for the nurse's services. If they cannot pay the service 
is rendered without charge. 

III. Our work has gone on about as usual. Our most difficult problem the 
past year being the effect ot the high cost of living among our families. 

IV. Four nurses have been added to our staff during the past year. Our 
children's nurses do the prenatal work and do the follow-up work on all children 
from birth to school age, follow up all cases seeking admission and those discharged 
from the Lying-in Hospital. 

The births attended by midwives are cared for for one month by the City 
Health Department nurses and are then turned over to this Association. 

V. Our work is confined to the City of Providence. We have the most splendid 
co-operation from the hospitals and relief organ i7Ati on s, with the City and State 
Department of Health and with the Division of Child Hygiene, both tn the City of 
Providence and the State of Bhode Island.' 

VII. In regard to the general advance in waees, our families have not been as 
well ofT, as the purchasing power of the dollar has so materially decreased. The 
amount of milk bought for babies and children has decreased. There has, however, 
been less illness of all classes of people in the rXtj this past year. 

IX. During the year ending September 30, 1910, our children's nurses eared 
for 3,144 caaes. 

lliere have been 1,0S3 births attended by midwives this past year. 

The Infant Welfare Conferences in Providence, of which we have five each week 
ere run by the Mothers Congress, the Council of Jewish Women and the City. One 
of the baby nurses is always in attendance at the conferences. 

Practically all babies bom in Providence come under the supervision of our 
Association if necessary. 

The births in Providence for the year ending December 31, lOlR, are not as yet 
tabulated. The deaths under one year in Providence for tjie year ending Dec«&- 
ber 3). 1018, were 788. 

There has been a decrease In the birth rate of Providence of children under 
one year for the past year. 

WiKiTBED L. FrrzpATElCK, R. N., .4««o<Hate Superintendent 

TEXAS 
GBADUATE HUltSBS' BABY CAHP AHD HOSPITAL 
DalUa 
Organleed April 1. 1913. 

I. Staff: 3 physicians, 2 nurses. 4 assistants. Physicians' services tree, 
n. Budget. lOlfl-10, «f),SOO: budget, 10I))-20, «12,S00; raised through flnan'-ial 
federation of city-wide charities under Welfare Council and pay patienta. Most 
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urviee frM. Some ptj patienU at |10 per week. Mothers continue to seek adTice, 
■Ad effect ii good. 

IV. Infanta mder two jean. Many patienta come from throughout tlie 
southwest. 

T. Tbe hospital U an independent institution, but is closely related to hos- 
pitals, medical schools and social aftencies. There are both local and state divisions 
of child hygiene. 

VII. Standards of living, health and general welfare have improved. LeM 
illness among babies and older children. Colored mothers improved. We have little 
or no immigrant problem. 
IX. Statistics: 

Infant Beatha: 

First month, 130. 
First year, 283. 
Attended by midwives, 6.B per cent. 
Age limit, 2 years. 
Number under Z years, 204. 
Babies received as early as at birth. 
The equivalent of 8 per cent of babin bom in Dallas have had care in 

hospital. 
Total births in Dallas, 2,S36. 
Total deaths under I year, 1618, 28,1. 
Total deaths under 1 year, 1917, 122. 

WIB0ON8IN 

BVREAn OF CHILD HTGIBIfE 

HEALTH DEPAKTMEMT 

Hllwankee 

I. We have in the Milwaukee Health Department a Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
which ennsintp of Child Welfare work as well as public and narorhial school work. 
The Child Welfare staff ronsiBt* of 30 part-time nurses, 1 full time and 1 part-time 
physician. Our 30 niirseii do community nursing, which includes parochial school 
work. Child Wplfare and tuherciilosis work. The public school hygiene department 
has iust been transferred to the Health Department, and we are altout to increase 
oiir nursing staff of 30 to 70. These 70 nurses would then, of course, all do com- 
munity nursing as our 30 nurses are doing at present. All of our employees are 
paid by the city. We have very few volunteer workern. 

II. The total budget for Child Welfare work might be estimated aonroximately 
at alK>ut S26.000. We charge nothing for our services. Our Child Welfare clinics 
are attended by the wealthy an well as by the poor. 

ni. The most difflcult nroHem we have ia to get mothers whose ehildren need 
attention the mnst to attend our clinicN. Mothers who. as a rule, neglect to call a 
"hysieian when the child is sick are the same ones who neglect to call upon the 
Health Department when the rhild is sick, even thouirh they get such service gratis. 
We encouratre mothers to come to our stations for prenatal work, but so far we have 
not had many such cases. 

IV. Our Child Welfare Division takes care of <-hiHren from the time they are 
bom until they enter school, when they are then tumed over to the school division. 
At the present time we are not doing any work on children who leave school and 
enter industry, but are planning to employ at least one doctor and nuree for that 
work for the coming year. We are endeavoring to conduct nutritional clinics in 
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all schools, both panichial and ptiblir. by furniBhinf; thew Bchoob with Bt-aleg. 
recorde and otber printed matter, and OBkiDfc the teachers to weigh their children 
ODce a month, and giving banners to the rooms that show the beat weight record. 
We ar« planning also to rondurt nutritional rliniri outside of school similar to 
those lieing carried on at the present time at Bellerue Hospital, New York. 

V. We have the co-operation of many organizations in our city. Wo refer 
our cases for treatment to the Milwaukee Infants' Hospital, Milwaukee Children's 
Hospital. Marquette Dispensary, and Infants' Fresh-air Pavilion of the Health 
Department. 

VI. The results of the Children's Year Campaign, as far as I see, have not 
lieen as satisfactory to our department as they should have been. The work was 
carried on mostly by inexperienced people who were fasrinated more by the novelty 
of the Ihing than by the results that were to be obtained. Ah soon as the noi'elty 
wore olT, their enthusiasm ceased. Ko doubt, the weighing and measuring had 
some educational value, but the foUow-up work was entirely neglected by the 
people who did the weighing and measuring, and our department, with its small 
force of workers, was unable to enlarge its program sufficiently to do this follow-up 
work as it should have been done. There is no question in my mind that there 
is more public interest in the health of rhildren than there ever has been before, 
for which, no doubt, various campaigns carried on by the Children's Bureau. Bed 
Cross. Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Association and the Milwaukee Health Depart- 
ment are responsible. 

VII. The general advance in wages and the high eont of living, I believe, ha\'e 
not been beneficial to the younger children. The tendency is for mothers and older 
children to go to work on account of the high wages, and take the younger children 
to day nuresries or leave them with children too young to give them proper care. 

VIII. The amount of milk bought for babies and children during the year, 
T am certain, has increased and not decreased. Milk here in Milwaukee is not much 
higher than in previous years, and educational campaigns carried on advocating the 
use of milk have brought results. 

IX. We had, during 191R. l,87fi deaths of children under B years; at birth, 3B2-. 
during the first month. 557; during the first year of life, 1.318. Midwives attended 
about 25 per cent of births. Percentage of liahies on our roll attended by mid- 
wives is aliout 30 per cent. We conduct 14 infant welfare stations, at each of which 
we have 1 clinic per week. The average attendance e*ch week per clinic is about 
20 babies. The cases brought to us are moslly feeding cases under 6 months. Our 
Child Welfare Division makes at least I call on every child bom. They are then 
classified according to the amount of subsequent attention they will require. 

The births for 1918 numbered 11,697. However, we are convinced that at least 
one or two thousand births are not reported. This, of course, raises our infant 
mortality rate. There has been an increase in the death rate of children under one 
vfAT during the last year. 

.lOHN P. KoRHLES, Depiitg fJommisOTOnBr of Brnllh 
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CONSTITUTION 

Abtiqui I — Name 
The Dune of this Society sbftll be Tbe American Child Hygiene ABaodation. 

Abucs-k II — Objbots 
The objecta of the Association shall be: 

(a) The Btudf of child hygiene in alt iU phuesi 

(b) The diaseminatioD of knowledge concernii^ child hygiene and the 

methods of preventing morbidity and mortality among childieni 

(c) The stimulation and encouragement of measures for promoting the 

health of children. 

AsnoLB III — MKBTiKas 
The meeting* shall be held at such times and In such places as may be directed 
under the By-Laws. 



AanoLK I — Mkubibship 
This Association shall consist of six classes of members: (a) Active Members; 
(b) Life Members; (c) Sustaining Members; .{d) Contributing Members; (e) 
Honorary Uembersj (f) AiBliated Organizations. 

(a) Those persons subscribing to the invitations for members at the Conference 
called by the American Academy of Medicine at New Haven, November 11-12 1S06, 
and such persons as shall from time to time express a desire to become identified 
with the Association may become members bo long as they comply with the pro' 
visions of the By-Laws. The dues of Active Members shall be Five Dollars (95.00) 
a year. 

(b) Persons may become Life Members upon the payment of Two Hundred 
Dollars (9200). 

(c) Persons may become Sustaining Members on the payment of Twenty-five 
Dollars ($25) a year. 

(d) Persons may become Contributing Members upon the payment of Ten Dol- 
lars (910) a year. 

(e) Persons distinguished for eminent services in the study or prevention of 
infant mortality may be elected Honorary Members. 

(f) Organizations pursuing objects in harmony with the objects of this Associa- 
tion may become Affiliated Members according to the terms set forth in Article X. 

AancLK II — BOABD of DiBEcrofts 
Sxcnon 1. The Association shall, at its flrst meeting, elect a board of thirty 
directors, divided into Ave groups of six each, to serve one, two, three, four and 
five years, the duration of ofHce to be determined by lot. 
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The Board of Director* may hereafter, at the auaual meeting or at a ipecial 
meeting of the AMOciation, be increased iii multiples of five to at moat one hun- 
dred, ttie ftddltloDal membeTB to be assigned to gruupa in accordance with the pro- 
vUiouB of the pre(%dlug paragraph of this section. At least one-third of the total 
membership of the Board shall consist of persons Dot engaged in the practice of 
medicine. The election of new Directors who fail to quallf; as members within 
three months after notification of election shall be declared void. 

tiECnoK 'i. The Board of Direotois thadi maK« ita own rules ; the gorenuoent of 
the Association, the planning of work, the arrangements for meetings and ctm- 
greases, and all other matters pertaining to legislation and direction shall be in ita 
hands; committees shall have the power to execute only what is directed ti; the 
Board. 

Abtiolb 111 — Election of OmcBita 

The Board of Directors shall aonuall; elect from its own number a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and a Treasurer, who shall be officers of the Asso- 
ciation, as well as of the Board. The Preeident-«lect ehall be installed at the annual 
meeting following that at which he was elected. 

The Board of Directors shall, at its first meeting, elect also a Preaident to serve 
for the immediate year. 

A vacancy which occurs during intervals between the annual meetings in the 
office of Secretary or Treasurer, may be filled for the unexpired term by appointment 
tiy the President, subject to approval by the Executive Committee. 

Asnou IV — OotanToats 
SscnoN 1.* The Board of Directors shall appoint an Executive Committee con- 
sisting of ten of Ita members of witom the President, President- Elect, and Secretary 
ex-oflicio, and the retiring Preeident ehali be members. 

la addition to the above 10 members of the Executive Committee, there shall be 
one member, at large, to represent especially the members and affiliated organisa- 
tions of the Pacific Coast and Far West, This member and the two Vioe-President« 
shall be notified of all meetings of the Executive Committee, and if present, shall 
each have a vote on all subejcts. 

Ssonoif 2. The President with the approval of the Executive Ooounittee, shall 
appoint such committees and representatives as may be necessary for sdentiflc 
and educational work. The President shall appoint at the organisation meeting of 
the Executive Committee the Chairmen of Committees responsible for the Section 
work at the following annual meeting. 

Secttion 3. The Executive Committee shall have entire charge of the program 
and shall complete the same with the aid of the President and Chairmen of tiie 
various sections at least three months before the annual meeting. 

The Executive Committee shall be responsible to the Board of Directors for 
the proper execution of the work of the Association, the disbursing of moneys, and 
the conduct of the affairs of the Association between the meetings of the Directors. 

Sbotion 4. A vacancy which occurs in the Executive Committee during inter- 
vals between the annual meetings, may be filled for the unexpired term, l^ appoint- 
ment by the President, subject to approval by the Executive Committee. 

Abtiox V — ftUOttUit 
Seven directors shall constitute a quorum of the Board. 

Abteolb VI — tSaiTtsQs 
There shall be at least one stated meeting of the Association, at a time and 
place to be fixed by the Board of Directors. Other meetings of the AssociatlMi 

* Adapted at a special meeting of tbe Board of Directors held at Pblladelpb,.!. Jan..- 
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may he called b; tbe Board of Director* at luch timw M it ahall deem proper. 
The Board of Director! Hball hold a stated meeting once a year during the Annual 
Meeting of the AtBociatiou. Other meetings of the Board of Directors jaa.j be 
(ailed b; the President, at the request in writing of seven Directors. The Executive 
Committee shall hold a meeting not later than the day following the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors at which the officers of the ensuing j'ear are elected. 
At this organisation meeting of the Executive Committee, the newly elected Presi- 
dent shall preside and assume his duties for the ensuing year. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall also hold stated meetings during the montlu of January and May or 
June. Other meetings of the Executive Committee may be called by the President at 
any time or at the request in writing of two members of tbe Committee. 

AsncLX VII — MoKETS 
Tbe moneys received from membership dues and from all other sources shall 
be used for defraying the expenses of the Association, and for furthering the objects 
under the direction of the Board of Directors. The accounts of the Association 
shall be audited annually by a certified accountant. 

Artiole VTII — AvKNDVEnr op Cossirrnnou 
Propositions to amend the Constitution may be preoented in writing at any 
meeting of the Board of Directors or of the .^ssoriation ; they shall be then referred 
to the Board of Dirertors for consideration and report. The Board of Directors 
shall report alt propositions for amendment, whether submitted to it originally or 
by reference, at the meeting of the Association next following, when action may be 
taken: provided, hotntver. that no proposition for amendment shall be voted upon 
within thirty days after its presentation, or without at least twenty days' notice of 
the meeting at which it is to come up for consideration, which notice shall set forth 
the proposed amendment in full. An afTiimative vote of two-thirds the members 
present shall be required for adoption. 

Arttcle IX — AiresDMBST or Bt-Lawb 
By-Laws nay be amended in the same mnnner as tbe Constitution, nr by a 
two-thirds vote of the members present at a meeting of the Board of Directors, 
provided that twenty days' notice in writing has been given of the proposed amend- 
ment in the call for the meeting. 

ARncLi! X — AmuATcn OnoAmMTronB 

AJflliated organiiations shall pay annual dues of Five Dollars ($R) each, 
i^fltlinir one oflicial renresentative of each to the status of an individual member, 
except elieibility to elective offices. 

The duties of an official representative of an affiliated organitatjon shall be to 
promote co-operation In the study and promotion of child hyjtiene between his own 
and this Association, presenting to each a brief written report for this purpose. 
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Layman. Dr. Mary H 2882 Filbert St., San Francfaco 
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Mclntoah, Mra. C E Redwood City 

Malnwarlas, Dr. W. B Stanford Unlveralty, Palo Alto 

Myers. Mra. L. A 8400 Jaekaon St., San Franclaco 
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Porter, Dr. Langley 240 Stockton St., San Pranclaco 
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Waterman, Mra, .Tesse 2131 Pierce St, San Franclaco 

Waltera, Dr. Btbal M., Director, Bureau of CbUd 

Hygiene. Stale Board of Health San Franclaco 

WUllta, Dr. Bmma K Galon Bldg., San Franclaco 
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Eumphreya. Mrs. A. E 770 Pennsylvania St.. Denver 
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Mackar. MIh Mary A., R. K.. Snpt. TliltlOE 

Nnrae Aasn 036 Temple Court, Denver 

MePti«e, Ur. W. P 23ri] ft Blak« St., Denver 
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Bennett, Mra. Wlncbeiler T<1 Everltt St.. New HaTea 

Bojd, Hlia Helen F.. B. N 881 Lafayette St.. Bridgeport 

Bronaon, Ulaa Margaret L 438 WhltneT Are., New Haren 

BrouioD. MiM J. C 438 Wbltney Ave.. New Haven 

Brown. Dr. Walter H., Bealtb Officer Bridgeport 

Carmalt. Dr. W. H 281 St. Ronan St., New HBTen 

Cblld Welfare Dent., ot Ibe New Haven Visiting 

Nurse Aaan. (AiBl.) 36 Elm St., New Baven 
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Flaber. Prof, t Mra. Irving 480 Prospect St., New Haren 

Goodenougb. Dr. E. W 44 Leavenworth St., Waterbury 
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Head. Dr. Kate C 145 Broad St., Mlddletown 

Piatt. Mrs. Orvllle B Waahlngton 

Rettger, Mr. Leo F IBS Edwards St., New Haven 

Rockefeller. Mrs. Percy Avery Greenwich 

Siemens. Dr. J. Morris EAl Orange St., New Raven 

Stack. Mlaa Margaret R 300 Church St. Hartford 

Steele. Dr. B. Merrlman 22fl Church St.. New Haven 

Stelner. Dr. W. R MB Asylum Ave,. Harttord 
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Winalaw. Prof. C.-E. A Tale Medical School. New Haven 

Brown. Mrs. .T. Thompson 2408 Delaware Ave., Wilmington 

Catlln. Mrs. Richard H 2204 OUpln St.. Wilmington 
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Qilpln. Mr. F T... Jr SSOS Gilpin Ave., Wilmington 

Orant. Mrs. Martha K 1114 Pennsylvania Ave., Wilmington 

Harve.v. Mr. LeRoy 907 Broome St.. Wilmington 

Holladay. Mrs. C. B 13011 Delaware Ave., Wilmington 

I.ockwooil. Miss Marie T.. State Hnpervlaor of 

Child Welfare S. Broad. Mlddletown 

McCorklndale. Mr. W. J WltmlngtoD 

Mathewa. Mr. John W 2201 Ollpln Ave.. Wilmington 

Perhlna. Mrs. I. J. N Church Bidg., Wilmington 
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Trapnell. Rev. Richard W Wilmington 

Wales. Dr. J. P Dels, Ave. & Woodland, Wilmington 
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Alaberg, Dr. Carl L 3413 14th St „ N. W.. Washington 

Babbitt, MlBB Ellen C 1312 !Wtb St.. N. W. Washlugton 

Baldwin, Mr. Wm. H 141B 21st St., Washington 

Bradley. Dr. Frances Sage Children's Bureau. Waahlngton 

Clark, Dr. Taliaferro. Asst. Snrgeon General. 

V. S. Public Health Service 2857 War Indastrles Bldg.. Washington 
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Fhinnery. Mrs. John B 2411 Calirornla St.. Washington 

Foote. Dr. John A 1881 Hibtwood Place. Washington 

Gardner. Mlaa Helen W., R. N 2 Dupont Circle, Washington 
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Columbia (Aflll.) l.%37 K St.. N. W.. Waahlngton 
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Heurkb. Ura. CbrlMlan 130T New Himpsblre Ave.. WsHhlnstoa 

Kerr. Dr. J. W., U. S. Pabllc Ueallb Service... Wtebliiftaii 
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Ccowder. Dr. Grace Helga !Uin6 Blacki{one Ave.. Chicago 

DeLee. Dr. J. B «)2K Ellla Ave., Cblcago 

DodsoD. Dr. John M nniT Blackatone Ave., Chicago 

Drake. Dr. C. St. aalr. Sec'y, State Board of 
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Hobaon, Dr. Sarsb M 22 G. Waablngtan St. Chicago 
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BangbuUng, Mn. Jnmei L Wlnoetlu 

Bnntir, MIm Bitelle B.. Cblldren'* Bureau MS S. Dearborn St., ChkaEO 

Ide. Hra. Praaeli P 1815 N. Third St, Sprlngfleld 

Infant Welfare Society of Cblcaso (Affll.) 104 S. Micblgan Ave. 

Jenka. Mti. Wm. 8 Tie N. MIchtsan Ave., Cblcaso 
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Stirling, MIsB Dorotbj S45 Barrf Ave.. Cblcago 

atnllk. Dr. Cbarlea K 105S W. 21ac St.. Chicago 

Talbot, Mra. E. S.. Jr 62 E. DItUIod St.. Chicago 
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Teter, Mr. Ludna WOT Woodlawn Ave.. Cblcago 
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Sampson. Dr. F. B Creston 
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Sberbon. Dr. Florence B.. Asst, Director. Division 
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Bab;'i HUk Snppl; Asin. (Affll.) 206 MecluDlc St^ LeilnstoD 

Bubaar, Dr. PhUip F LoDUville 

Belkup, Ur*. Hordi B Box 131, E. B. No. 1. Lonlirllla 

HacBln, Mri. LoaU L Ut. BrllUtnt Farm, Leilnetsn 

UonisoD, Dr. J. Bowiu WeUilncer-OaalberC Bids., LonUvUle 
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Clement. Mlaa Kannle F. R. N 216 Wairen St.. Boatou 

Codman. Mra. E. A ZZT Bcacau St., Boaton 

Cammlttee on PrenaUl ft Obatclrloil Care of Ibe 

Women'a Mnnlrlpal League (Affll.) 48 BeaeoD St., BoitoD 

Cook. Mri. Boben H 2 Foater St., Brooklloe 

DaTti, Mr. Mlcbaet M., Jr 2S BeniKt St., Boaton 

Dana. Ulaa Charlotte W.. B. N., Sapt., Boaton 

LflUB'tD Hospttal !4 McLean SL, BoatoD 

DeNormandle. Ur. Hobert L SST Uatlboro St.. Boston 

Deno;. Dr. FranclB P Ill Blsb St., Brookllne 

DIckliuon. Ulaa Mar B., U. N Trin It; Con rt, Boaton 

DodaoD, Mr. Fred S., Health Offlcer Framlnshani 

Dunn. Dr. Charlea Hanter 220 Marlboro St., Boaton 

Durant, Mrs. Clark T Qreat Barrlngton 

Rffmn, Ulas Sarab A H DeTOnihlre St., Boaton 

, Dr. Paul W 86 Ba; State Boad, Boaton 

. Dr. Wm. R. P BST Bo;lBton SL, Boston 

Emmona. Dr. Arthur B., 2nd Dorer 

Enatia, Mra. F. A Canton Are., ReadTllle 

Dnitla, Mi. Blcbard S 329 Beacon St., BoMon 

Flanagan. Mra. Joa. F Walnut Park, Newton 

Forbea, Mra. Waldo B Ulllon 

Grandln, Mra. J. LlTlDBatoD. Jr 8, The Fennar, Boalon 

Suntlnslon. Dr. Jamea Lincoln 311 Marlborouth BL, Boalon 

Infant Welfare ainlc of the Brookllne Friendly 

Society (Am.) Union Blda.. Brookllne 

Inman. Ura. Cheater M 39 MIdlanif St., Worceater 

InatractlTe Dlatrlet Nuralag Aasn. (Aflll.} IXl Maaa. Ave.. Boaton 

Jackson. Dr. Delbert L SW ainton Boad. Brookllne 

Jackaon. Ml«a Marlon C 88 Marlboro St.. Boaton 

King, Dr. Oeorge C 131 Rock St.. Fall RiTer 

Lane. Mra. J. C 200 Walpole St., Nonrood 

Lee. Mr, Joaepb 101 Trpmont St., Boaton 

HasoD. Mr. Charles E 30 State St., Boston 

Haas. Branch Nat. Congreaa of Hotbera * Parent- 
Teacher Aasn. (Affll.) 82 Orabam St., Gardner 

Maaa. Milk Consumera' Aaan. (Affll.) 4» Beacon St.. Boston 

Haaa. Soeletv for the Pre^entlOD of Crnelty to 

Cblldren (Affll.) « Mt. Vernon St., Boaton 

Uasa. State Department of Health (AtBI.) Boaton 

Maverick DlBpenaary (Affll.) 18 Chelsea St.. Eaat Boston 

Matulaitia. Mra. Francla IT Mlllbnry St.. Worcester 

Morse. Dr. John Lorett TO BB;r Slate Bond. Boaton 

Newell. Dr. Franklin S 443 Beacon St.. Boston 

Page, Dr. CaiTln Catea 128 Marlboro St., Boston 

Feabady. Mlsa (iertrude W 13 KIrkland St.. Cambridge 

pDtnam. Mrs. William Lowell 40 Bearon St., Boston 

Rand. Mlsa Winifred 376 Boylston St., Boston 

Beese, Mra. D. H nbrldge 

BiRRa. Dr. Auaten Foi Slockbrldge 

Robblns. Ur. Cbarlea K 261 Franklin St., Boston 

Sanford, Mlaa Kate I Taunton 

Shaver. MIbb Elisabeth M Bay State Road. Boaton 

Sherwood. Mlsa Marsaret P Weliesle* College, Wellesley 

Smith, Dr. Rlebard M 3K5 Marlborough St.. Boston 

Socletv for Helping Destitute Mothers & Infanta 

(Affll.) 9 Brimmer St.. Boston 

Soule, Miss Edith L Hvannls 

Springer. Mlaa Lydla J., B. N 306 Concord Ave., Belmont 

Strong. Hlas Anne H., School of Public Health 

nursing Ml Msss. Ave.. Boston 

Talbot. Dr. Frlta B 311 BescoD St., Boston 

Talbot. Mrs. George S Fearing Bond. Ringhain 

TalCDtt. Mrs. George S ., IflU Commonwenltb Ave., Boston 

Tiiton, Mra, Henry C fl Chslmera Bond. Worceater 
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Tlnkbam, Mr. Otaige H 11 Pemberton Sq., BoMod 

TortMrt, Dr, Jimei R 298 Harlbero 8t.. BdMod 

Cult; Lend-i-Band Bovletj (Ant.) L«iliig1«n 

TliltlDS Nurie Ai>n (A(BI.) Qreat BarrlnKtoD 

VlilUiii: Narie Amd. (AJIII.) 613 Mala St., Sprlnsfleld 

Wanen, Mc. FUfce Piiert Cottije, Harvsrd 

Wbc«ler, Ulia Brtelle L., R. N SOS Wlntbrop Band, Brookllae 

Woodward, Di. Wm. C, Hrallb CommltaloDeT.. BoMod 

Tonnt. Dr. J. Herbert IB Baldwin St., NewtoD 



Alamnac Ann. of the Battle Creek Sanltarlnm * 
Hoapltal TralnlDK School toi Nuriea (Affll.).. Battle Creek 

Babied UUk Fund of Detroit (Affll.) 9S4 Brnab 8t.. Detroit 

BemuD, Dr. Barry S IMT DaTld-Wbltae; BIdg.. Detroit 

Boraler, Mra. J. A 1M2 HUI St^ Aon Arbor 

Bntael, Mr. Fred lOlS Union Trnat Bldj., Detroit 

CUldren'a Free Hoapltal Aaan. (Affll.) AnlolQe and Farnawortb Sta. Detroit 

aialc for Infant Feeding (Affll.) Lonia St. A Markt. Ave., Grand Baptda 

Cooler, Dr. Thomaa B Krewe Medical Bldg., Detroit 

Cowie, Dr. D. Uurra7 UDiTerilt; of Hlphlgan, Ann Arbor 

Farrand TralnlDK School AlumnaE Aaan. (Affll.). Detroit 

riacher, Dr. A. F Hancock 

Frennd. Mra. Hued A S« ChlcsKO Blvd., Detroit 

Hard;. Dr. Faltb Francea Metx Bids., Grand Raplda 

Hart. Mra. Joaepb 8 381 S. College Ave., Gnnd Raplda 

HoffmaD, Hlaa Charlotte, 8apt., Ont-Patlent Dlat. 

Banltarlam Battle Creek 

Holland Unit. Woman'a Com. Council of National 

Dctenae (AiUI.) Holland 

Holmca. Dr. Artbor D 270 Woodward A»e^ Detroit 

Hoobler, Dr. B. Raymond 156S DaTld-Wbltnej Bldg., DNrolt 

Jobnaton. Dr. Collbia H 528 Meti BIdg., Grand Raplda 

Jonea, Dr. Laton, Dept. of Child Welfare, Board 

of Health Flint 

Kellogg. Dr. J. H.. Snpt., Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium Battle Creek 

King. Ura. Francla Orcbard Houae, Alma 

Kleloer, Mra. Anthony 1420 Wllcoi Park Drive, Grand Raplda 

UcCoot, Mrs. Daniel 426 Praapect Ave.. Grand Raplda 

McDonald, Dr. Grant David-Whitney Bldg., Detroit 

McGregor. Mra. Tracy 239 Brnah St., Detroit 

Martin. Dr. W. F 198 Ann Ave. Battle Creek 

MerrlBeld. Mra. E. J Bloomlngdale 

Michigan Chttdrena Home Soclpty (Affll.) St. Joaepb 

Hlehlgan SanltarLum & Benevolent Aaau. (Affll.).. Battle Creek 

Michigan State N'uraea' Aann. (Affll.) Grand Raplda 

Moon. Dr A. Ravmond 1«T Davld-Wbltney Bldg.. Detroit 

NicholB. Mrs. J. Brooks 225 Larned St., B.. Detroit 

Nowe, MLaa Helen, Coanty Health Director 210 ChamptoQ St.. Battle Creek 

Parker. Mra. Waller R 2AS Semlaols Ave., Detroit 

Pop*. Mra. Willard 3S5 Seminole Ave.. Detroit 

Price. Mra. O. 1 420 Capitol Ave.. Laming 

Race Betlertnent Conference (Affll.) Battle CTreek 

Roaenberger. Mra. Otcar 123 Virginia Ave., Detroit 

Boaa. Dr. Worth 1883 David-Whitney Bldg.. Detroit 

Rowland. Dr. R. 3 ni2 Waahington Arcade. Detroit 

Schlotman. Mra. Joaepb B 1130 Woodward Ave.. Detroit 

Smith. Dr. Richard R Meta Bldg., Grand Raplda 

Steven a. Mr. Henr.v G fll.l Steven* Blrlg.. Detroit 

Vlaltlng Norae Aaan. (Affll.) 024 Bcnah St., Detroit 

Wllaon. Mra. Cbarlea M 2te College Ave.. 8. B.. Grand Raplda 

HlnnMots 

Adair, Dr. Fred L "SO La Salle Bldg„ Mluneapolla 

Cbrlsttaon. Dr. J. T 042 Lowry Bldg., St. Paul 

Colonial Chapter D. A. R. (Affll.) Mlnneapolla 

Croaby, Mlaa Caroline H 2103 Itt Ave.. South, Mlnneapolla 

Croaby, Mr. F. M rhambcr of Commerce, Mlnneapolla 

Greene. Dr. W. P 4008 W. 44lh St., Mornlngalde 

Hagen. Dr. O. J Mnorbead 

Haenekena, Dr. E. J S38 La Salle Bldg., Mlnneapolla 
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Intant Wellir* Depirtm^Dt, Dnlath CoDalitorj 

ScotUab Bite M»oas (Aflil.) MtBoalc Temple. Dnlath 

Infant Welfare Seclel; (AflU.) 023 Plymoutb Bids-, MlDneaiKilU 

IjOVrlngBT, Mr. H. S 16W PortKud Atg., St. Paul 

UcLaren, Dr. Jennette H 803 Lowry BIdK.. «. Paul 

■| Ppbllc Health AMD. (A«l.) Old Capitol, St. Paul 

_ J 8Ute Board of Health (Aflll.).. ...... State CapllDl, St. Paul 

Nath, Mr. WUlla K 203 Eaaei Bids., Mloneapolii 

Oaborn, Dr. LIda Mankato 

BsmBej, Dr. W. B Lowr; Annex, St. Paul 

Rodda, Dr. ¥. C 814 STDdlcale Bids.. Mlnneapolla 

Boien, Dr. a 1300 E. Prankltn Ave,. Mlaneapoli) 

Eowe. Dr, Olln WalUce Fidelity BIdg., Dalntb 

St. Paul Babj Welfare Aaan. (AflU.) Wlldei Bldg., St. Paul 

Schlnti, Dr. Fredk. W 820 Donaldion Bldg:.. MlDneapolla 

Sedswlck, Dr. J. P Unlverelty of Minnesota. Mlnneapolla 

" 1. Ura. H. S TM Llnwood Place, St. Paul 

Ura. Andrea* Calhoun Blvd. and Rlchtleld Ave., 

Mlnneapolla 

Walker. Mra. Archie D.... 410 Groreiand Ave., Mlnneapolla 

Willlama. Ura. Oharlea B 2219 Plllgbury Aye.. Mlnneapolla 

WlDtOD. Ura. C. J 1324 Mt, Curve Ave.. Ulanpapolla 

WiDton. Mr. C. J Recurltlea Bldjt.. Mlnneapolla 

Woman'a Clnb of Mlnneapolla (ABU.) 1536 Harmon Place. Mlnneapolla 

MlaaUslppI 

B;rd. Dr. Hiram. Director, Dept. ot Hrslene. 

UnlTeralty of MIbbIbbIppI University P. O. 

Stokca, Mra. M. UcGehee Selmn. Adama Co. 

HbaoBFl 

Berger, Dr. Barry C IKK) Waldhelm Bldg.. Kanaaa City 

Bleyer, Dr. A. S Tm N. KlnsahlEhway, »t. Loula 

Bradr, Dr. Julea M i:wT Tnlon Ave.. St. Loula 

Pouke, Ura, Philip B 20 Westmoreland Plaec, St. LouU 

FraDkllD, Mlaa Laura I. P., R. N K. F. D. No. 4, Columbia 

Hempelmann, Dr. T. C Metropolitan Bldg,. St. Loula 

Jeana. Dr. Pbtllp C !HI0 8, KlngBhlgbway. St. I.oula 

Kapprel, Ulaa Uary C 2331 S. eih St., St. Joaerh 

Llppmann, Dr. Gnatave 4ees Berlin Ave.. St Loula 

MiaaoDrl Stale Nuraea' Aaan. (AIBL) H2.1t Btiel Ave., St. Loula 

Moody. Dr. E. E S12 Prlaco Bldg,, Joplln 

Municipal Nuraea' Board (Aflll.) 209 Municipal Conrta Bldg.. ft. Lonl* 

Nagel. Mra. Charles 44 Weatmorelnnd Place. SI. Loula 

Neff. Dr. Frank C ROD Blalto Bldg.. Kanaaa rity 

Norton, Mlaa Lonlae M., R. N KM Weat' 33rd. Kanaaa City 

Boot. Mr. W. C 1202 Scarrltt Bldg., Kanaaa City 

St. Loula Cblldrpn'B Hoapltal (Affll.) St. Loula 

St. Lonia P^dlatrlr Soelptr (Aflll.) S.'tsn Pine St., St. Loula 

St. Lnke'a Child Welfare CTub (Aflll.) Kanaaa City 

Saundera, Dr. Edward W l.-Vtl S, Grand Ave.. St. Loula 

Schorer, Dr. Edwin H 82S Lathrop Bldg.. KanBaa CU\- 

Selbert, Mra. Louie Vnlveralty of MlBaourl, Columbia 

Tuttle. Dr. George M 4017 Maryland Atc., St. Loala 

Veeder. Dr. Borden S flflfi Humboldt Bldg.. St. LouIb 

Vlalting Nurae Aaan. (AOIL) ft. Loula 

Volker. Mr. Wm .lOfi Weat 8th St.. Kanaaa City 

Wllhelm, Dr. P. E I20S Wyandotte St., Kanaaa City 

Zahoraky. Dr. John 4439 N. Pine Blvd., St. Loala 

MentuiB 

Cordna. Dr. Olive Bmaler Helena 

Montana State Aaan. of GraduHle Kuraea (Affll.). Helena 

Nebrukm 

Hamilton. Dr. H. B R4S Brandela Theatre Bldg.. Omaha 

MctHanahan. Dr. H. M 466 Brandela Bldg., Omaha 

New Hanpahlre 
Berlin Ullla Company'a Dlatrlct Nurse (Affll.).. Berlin 
Wooda. Prof. Ervllle B Dartmouth College. Hanover 
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Adami, Mri. Thanui B 34 Hill CreM, Samnilt 

Babln' HoBpitsl (Affll.J 437 Hlcb St., Newark 

B>noo. MlM Suu B., R. N.. UuperrlMr. ChUd 

BTKlene Station 138 Allta 8t„ TTeptou 

Board of Uealtb. <Afflt,) Mnnlcliial Bids., MoDtclaIr 

Brawn, Uri. Tbachet M Bed Bank 

Cammauii, Mrs. Oawald N 40 Nortb Av«.. Elliabeth 

Cbetwood, MIbb Vlrslnla M., R, N.. Exec. SM'r, 

Tbe Bergpn County Antl-Tuberculosli Aian.,. UcFadden Bldfc.. Hackensack 

Cblld Federation of Atlantic aty (AIBI.) 2014 Arctic Ave.. Atlantic City 

Deoli, Dr. L 40 Rldce St.. Orange 

Diet Kitchen ol tbe Oranges (Affll.) 124 Easei Are., Orunge 

DlTlilon of ChUd Hytrlene, Health Uepartment, 

(AfflL) Jersey City 

Flelicbmann, Mrs, Cbarlea M Mortlatown 

Free Public Library (Affll.) Bait Orange 

Ball, Ur. John. Heallb Officer Baat Orange 

Hoffman. Mr. Fredk. L Prudential Ids. Co., Newark 

Howell, Mra. J. W Sit BallantlDe Parkway, Newark 

Levy. Dr. Jnllui. Director. Dlvliton of Child 

Hygiene, Department of Health Newark 

McDonald. Dr. John O IM W. SUle St.. Trenton 

McDougBll. Mr. A. W IS Central Are., Newark 

MarTel, Dr. Philip 16ia PhcIHc Ave.. Atlantic aty 

Miller. Dr. D. J. Milton 137 B. llltnoU Aye., Atlantic City 

Moore. Ura. Paul Hollow Hilt Farm. Convent 

Murray. Dr. E. W 61 Washington Ave., Newark 

New Jersey Congress of Motbera (AfflL) Moorestown 

Nlcbolson. Mrs. Wm. H., Jr 327 S. 2nd St.. MlllvJIle 

Nlemryer. Dr. Charles V 19 Fourth St.. Weehawken 

Plerrepont. Mrs. R. S Par Hills 

RIba. Dr. Wm. W 28 W. SOtb St., Bayonne 

Richards. Dr. L. J.. Healtb OOlcer Elliabetb 

Roebllng. Mra Karl 211 W. State St., Trenton 

SchlosB, Mr. Milton J IGIB Broadway, Camden 

ahugard, Mlai Louise D SI Clinton ATe.n Newark 

Spurr, Mrs. Joseph G BOO Mt. Prospect Ave.. Newark 

Stern. Dr. Arthur 224 E. Jersey St.. Bllaabetb 

Stevens, Mr. RIebard Bobohen 

Stoddard. Mrs. Ruby O SB67 Boulevard. Jersey City 

Tltswortb. Mr. Charles 067 Clifton Ave.. Newark 

Tooker. MlBH Mary R East Orange 



. Tbe Aleda ApL, TrentOD 

. Walnut St., Beverly 

— — . 85 Lincoln Park. Nei 

Visiting N'urse Assn. (Affll.) 122 Uagnolla Ave.. SlUabetb 



Van Reiver. Miss Jessie F Walnut St., Beverly 

■■ — - :. Newar 



Van Winkle. Mrs. Abram SS Lincoln Park. ^ 

Visiting Nurse Assn. (Affll.) 182 Magno'-- ' — 

Warner. Dr. O. Van Vorla 76 E. Fron 

New MeKleo 
Tombs. Mr. John. Regional Sec'y. National 
Tuberculosis Aasn. for tbe Southwestern 
States Wright's Trading Post. Albuquerque 

New YoFh 

Allen. Mrs. Fred W S B. 72nd St., New York City 

Amerlrnn Nurses' Assn. (Affll.) 4W W. 144th St.. New York 

Anderson, Miss Lydla B 461 Washlnitton Ave. Brooklyn 

Babies- Dslrv Assn. (ABII.) fi W. 40th St.. New York 

Babies' Hospllal (AfflL) «n7 Leilngton Ave.. New York 

Babies' Welfare Assn. (AfBI.) New York City 

Boby Welfare Committee of title* (Affll.) Utlca 

Baker, Dr. S. Josephine. Director, Bureau of 

Cblld Hygiene. Department of Health New York City 

Bntavla Cblld Welfare Asan. (AfflL) 6 Nortb St., Batavla 

Bavns, Mrs. Howard S30 Park Ave.. New York CUT 

Bedlnger. Mr. George R.. American Red Croas, 

New York County Chapter UB W. 4(tth St., New York nty 

Benaon, Dr. Reuel A S West 4»th St., New York City 

Berwtnd Free Maternity Clinic (Affll.) 125 B. lOSrd St.. New York City 

Biggs. Dr. Hennnn M SO W. EOth St., New York City 

BIskely. Dr. Stuart B (W Walnut St.. Blnghamton 
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Bills, Un. C. N.. Jr Weitbnry, L. I. 

BlodEett. Ur*. Wm. A BroniTllle 

Boardmaa, Urs. Prandi RtTerdale-oa-Hodaon 

Brener. Dr. J. W.. Hmch Officer Watertown 

Brewtter, Ur. Oeotge S SI Wall St., Mew York City 

BraokljD Chlldreo'a Aid Society (AlBI.) 72 Schfrmerhorn St., Brooklyn 

Brooklyo Pedlatrlr Society (Affll.) MOB 12lb Are., Brooklyn 

Brown, Mr. Robert H 21 W. 12Ttli St., Ifew York City 

Buckley, Mri. Jonathan 800 Park Atis New York City 

BuresD o( Health (AtBl.) Rocbecter 

Button, Dr. Ludna L 300 Alexander St^ Bocheater 

CalTert, Mca. John B IrrlnEton-on-Hudaon 

CanAeld. Mr*. Oeorge F 344 W. T2nd St.. New York Dtj 

Carle. Mr. Robert W 153 Water St., New York City 

CbUdren'B Welfare Dlvlalon o( BelleTne Hospital 

Social Service Department (Affll.) New York City 

CoDlMge, Dr. Rmelyn L S50 West End Ave., New York City 

Crocker. Mra. E. Masten lOB E. TSth St.. New York City 

de Victoria. Dr. Casalus L 9«5 Leilngton Atc,, New York City 

DeKCDcr. Mr. John F.. Jr SM 4th Are., New York City 

Delano, Ur. Uoreau S» Wall St.. New York City 

Dennett. Dr. Roger H 120 E. 38th St., New York Clly 

Dlefentbaler. Mra. C. B 303 W. Mat St.. New York City 

Dlatrlct Nuralns Assn. <Ani.) 181 Pranklln 81.. Buffalo 

DowDea. Dr. Wm. A 424 Park Ave.. New York City 

Draper. Mlaa Martha L 12S E. 38th St.. New York City 

Dnnham. Mro. Edward K 35 E. eSth St.. New York City 

Eddy, Mr. Wm. H 37 Wall St., New York City 

Elliott. Dr. Bdaall D. B Olena Palla 

EmersoD. Dr. Haven 120 E. S2nd St., New York City 

Fearey, Ura. Morton L 171 B. SOth St.. New York City 

FlaBler. Mra. Harry H 38 Park Ave., New York City 

Polka. Ur. Homer 105 East 22nd St., New York City 

Ford. Dr. C. B 35 Broad St., New York City 

Freeman. Dr. Rowland 211 W. B7th St.. New York City 

Froncink. Dr. Pranda E., He&lth Commlaaloner. Buffalo 

GelBler, Mlaa Janet M IM Sib Ave., New York City 

Qeller. Mrs. Fred Bronxvllle 

Glider. Mra. Rodman.... 80fl Mad lean Ave.. New York Citv 

Glllett. Dr. J. R 107 Blmi^ndorf St, Klnfteton 

Gold, Ur. Cornelius B 45 W. 35tb St., New York Clt.v 

Goodrich. Mlaa Annie W Teachera' Colteite. New York City 

Goodwin. Mra. Btta R 144 E. Mtb St.. New York City 

Grant. Mra. U. S.. Srd OOS FtTth Ave.. New York City 

Harper. Dr. Paul T S.M Slate St.. Albany 

Hart. Dr. Haitlnsa H.. Roaaell Sage Foandntlnn. 130 E. 22nd St., New York City 

Hawklna. Dr. Norman L Wstertown 

Hnnnrd. Mra. Frederick R Symcnae 

HeiniBD. Dr. Henry 64 W. 85th St., New York Clly 

Henry Street Settlement (Affll.) 205 Henry St^ New York at* 

Heaa. Dr. Alfred E Ifl West SBth St.. New York City 

HlKSlna. Mr. Charles U 101 Otb Ave.. Brooklyn 

Hill. Mr. Nlcholaa B., Jr 112 H. ISth St.. New York CItv 

Hlrsh, Mra, A. B 71 W. 94th St., New York City 

Hltcb. Ura. Frederic Delano NewbuTKh 

Hoe. Mra. Blcbard M 11 B. Tlst St.. New York City 

Hotden. Mrs, Edwin B S23 Rlveralde Drive, New York aiy 

Holt. Dr. L. Rmmett 14 W. .-Bth St.. New York City 

Hooker. Dr. Ransom S 175 B, Tlat St.. New York City 

Hoopea. Hr. Maurice Glena Palla 

Hornblower. Mra. George 8 7M Park Ave.. New York City 

Hoyt. Mra. John S 900 Park Ave.. New York City 

Infanta A Chlld'a Welfare I^engne <Affll.) 31 Division St.. Amsterdam 

"A. Jacnbl Dlvlalon for Children of the Lenox 

Hill Hoapital" (Affll.) New York Citv 

James. Dr. Walter B 7 E. 70lb St.. New York Clly 

Johnson. Mrs. Rurges Raymond Ave., Ponghkeepsle 

RellOKK. Mra. P. Leonard 118 R. TOtb S(.. New York Citv 

Kerley. Dr. Charles G 1S2 W. filat St.. New York ntv 

Kirk, Dr. W. R. J IMfl B. 8th St.. New York rity 

Koamak. Dr. George W 2S E flSrd St.. New York Cltv 

Krldel. Mlaa Elale W 135 Central Park West New York City 

I^ Petnl, Dr. L. B. 113 E. Slat Sit.. New York Citv 

Lambert. Mrs. Adrian V. S IM E. 71st St., New York City 
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TO PUtI Ity 

47 E. 8 ::itj 

U W. I CUJ 

36 W. ( :ity 

k, Jr 255 W. CHj 

Co., iDdnitrlal I>«pt. 

New York City 

, 201 W. 07th St., New Tort CHj 

Rbi&abeck, DutCbeH Co. 

87 W. loth St., New York City 

70 B. 77th St., New Yort City 

Ana. (Aflll.) 70 Sth Are., New Yort CUj 

ihe Preieutlon of Blind - 

, 130 E. Knd St., New York City 

ins Bdacatlon (AfflL)... 420 W. llBth St, New Yort City 

r Pablic He^th NaraloB 

15« Fifth Are, New TCark City 

>iot1ds CoDdltlon ot th* 

lOe East 22iid St., New Yort City 
33 W. 4ind BL, ''— " "^ '"- 

„ , lOO E. 22nd SI , 

Assn. (Aflll.) Byrmcoie 

Nleholi, Ut. AcoiU 2S BroBd St. New York City 

OlcoCt, Ur. Dadley Albioy 

Parry. Dr. AaRcnette 740 Uadlna Ave., New York City 

Patterson, Dr. H. S 110 B. a2nd St., New York City 

Perklni. Mlaa Prancei, ComnilBaloner, Indnitrl*! 

CommlHion, N. Y. State Dept. ot I^bor » York City 

PorklnB. Mrs. OeotKe W m 

Plaek. Dr. Qodrrey R f York City 

Potter, Dr. Philip 8 g., Srracuae 

Pratt. MtB. Uary Seymour iroohlyn 

Prentice, Mra. John H r York City 

Bambo, Dr. Wm. S re.. Bacbealer 

Bennert. Mlsa Elliabetb. R. N w York City 

Bice. Mn. Wm. B w York City 

Blverdale- Health Leasne (Aflll.) id 

BoblnioD, Hre. Theodore D Co. 

Booaevelt. Mrs. FraaUIn H r York City 

Booaevelt. Mre. HUborne L r York City 

Rove, Dr. H. Bdiar r York Cltv 

RoBcnbaum, Mr. S. Q lew York City 

Rocker. Dr. Augaita aw York City 

Raiaell, Mrs, Uaraball 

Sanda, Dr. Oeoreliinaa 

Santord. Mra. F. H «ew York City 

Seblff, Mr. Jacob. Eaha, Loeb * Co 

Bchwan, Dr. Herman __ _. , r York City 

SchwatieobBCh, Mr. R. J. F 470 4lh Ave. New York City 

Shaw, Dr. H. L. K 301 State St., Albanv 

Shlppen, Mlaa Bttle 301 LeilnKton Are.. New York City 

SllTerman, Dr. A. Gement Phjnldana Bids., Syracosc 

SUde. Hr. Ttancla L 113 Broadway, New York City 

Smith. Dr. Charlee H 68 W. OSth St., New York Oty 

Smith, Dr. Cornell N 312 Hawley Aye., Syracaee 

Solomon, Mri, Arthur L Creitwood 

Sonthworth. Dr. Tbomaa 8 8D7 Madlaon Are., New York City 
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